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PREFACE 


DDRESSING  Congress  on  April  2,  1917, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  twenty-eighth 
President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  announced  an  end  to 
friendly  relations  with  Germany, 
and  on  April  4th,  issued  formal  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  Imperial  Government 
of  that  country. 

The  proclamation  declared  that  the  United 
States  would  "seek  no  indemnities  for  ourselves 
and  no  material  compensation  for  'the  sacrifices' 
we  would  make.  As  a  nation  we  were  to  fight  for 
a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such  a  concert  of 
free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to 
all  nations  and  make  the  world  itself  at  last  free." 
The  expressed  motives  and  spirit  of  our  entry 
into  the  Great  War  are  unique  and  solitary  in  his- 
tory. Sentences  from  addresses  of  the  Chief 
Executive  held  such  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
of  man,  and  so  inspired  sacrifice  and  unflinching 
purpose  in  the  people  as  a  whole,  that  they  be- 
came epigrams,  translated  into  other  languages. 

Under  such  banners  as  "Right  is  more  precious 
than  Peace,"  and  "Make  the  world  safe  for 
Democracy,"  the  youth  of  the  New  World 
marched  to  embark  for  the  Old.  There  was  no 
Moses  of  miraculous  memory  to  bid  the  Lost 
Atlantis  rise  that  the  children  of  the  West  might 
walk  over  on  dry  land.  In  a  cataclysm  of  Nature 
that  monarchy  of  antiquity,  with  its  sixty-four 
millions  of  people,  perished  in  a  night.  Over  the 
grave  of  this  ancient  civilization  the  Crusaders  of 
Democracy  must  be  convoyed  to  save  modern  civ- 
ilization in  a  cataclysm  of  Autocracy. 

Contemplating  the  destruction  of  political 
power  and  the  reversal  of  social  conditions  during 
the  last  four  years,  we  are  led  to  speculate  on  the 
chain  of  change  which  has  marked  the  history  of 
mankind  since  the  planet  on  which  we  live  reached 
its  life-bearing  epoch.  The  soldier,  as  he  brooded 
over  the  war  and  the  condition  to  which  it  had 
brought  him,  unconsciously  put  to  himself  the 
questions  propounded  by  Redpath  in  his  "History 
of  Mankind": 

"Worldhood — When  do  we  reach  it?  Con- 
sidered with  respect  to  our  world  history,  are 
we  but  entering  that  epoch ?  Are  we  j ourney- 
ing  on  towards  its  middle?  Are  we  in  the 
after  part  of  the  stately  progress?  Or,  are 
we  nearing  its  close?    In  what  part  of  the  his- 


tory of  life,  considered  as  a  whole,  do  we  find 

ourselves  as  a  race  of  intelligent  beings?" 

In  the  trenches  at  night,  listening  for  danger 
and  stealthily  peering  into  the  darkness,  could  he 
not  see  in  himself  a  likeness  to  the  cave  man  in 
his  combat  with  primitive  conditions?  He  could 
almost  grasp  that  ancient's  mental  attitude  to- 
ward the  world  as  he  knew  it.  The  manner  in 
which  soldiers  shared  their  possessions  with  each 
other  would  recall  the  early  communistic  or  tribal 
manner  of  life. 

Of  necessity  man  was  nomadic  before  his  organ- 
ization into  society,  and  it  required  immense 
periods  of  time  to  develop  the  idea  of  property 
into  a  controlling  influence.  One  historian  has 
said:  "Its  dominance  as  a  passion  over  all  other 
passions  marks  the  commencement  of  civilization. 
It  not  only  led  mankind  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
which  delayed  civilization,  but  to  establish  polit- 
ical society  on  the  basis  of  territory  and  of  prop- 
erty." 

As  this  new  idea  grew,  there  followed  two  in- 
evitable sequences — the  awakening  of  the  impulse 
to  defend  and  the  urging  desire  to  accumulate. 
Successful  accumulation  developed  love  of  power, 
and  the  sceptre  lengthened  and  broadened  into  a 
sword.  The  ugly  visage  of  war,  in  a  collective 
and  organized  sense,  met  man  as  he  progressed 
through  the  mists  of  evolution. 

The  Lathe  of  Mars  has  many  times  shaped  and 
reshaped  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  but  not,  as  at 
this  time,  has  it  changed  the  nature  of  govern- 
ments. 

The  soldier  student  of  ancient  history  would 
realize  that  he  was  but  a  few  miles,  as  we  in 
America  judge  distances,  from  such  centers  of 
ancient  culture  as  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  3,000  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  As  he  recollected  his  studies  of 
the  Greek  language,  there  would  be  a  thrill  in  the 
nearness  of  the  country  of  Homer,  Pythagoras 
and  Herodotus,  where  science  and  intellectual 
progress  reached  a  development  never  attained 
elsewhere  east  of  the  Levant,  and  not  existent  in 
the  Asia  of  today. 

Man  is  old  on  the  earth  and  many  have  been 
his  migrations,  the  more  important  of  which  can 
be  traced.  These  were  due  in  part  to  earth 
changes.  We  are  told  that  Siberia,  where  relics 
of  high  civilizations  have  been  found,  enjoyed  the 


tropical    beauty    of    Burmali,    and    the    Sahara 
Desert  was  a  fertile  plain. 

Periods  of  peace  must  have  been  of  much  longer 
duration  previous  to  the  Christian  era  than  there 
have  been  since.     Through   archa-ology  revela- 
tions have  come  to  us  of  a  high  religious  civiliza- 
tion in  Egypt.    That  country  may  have  been  the 
home  of  man  when  first  there  came  to  him 
A  sense  of  law  and  beauty 
A  face  turned  from  the  sod, 
Some  call  it  evolution, 
And  others  call  it  God. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  races  have  preserved  their 
memory  to  our  day  as  have  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Their  longing  for  immortality  inspired  them  to 
build  the  pyramids  to  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  sepulchres  and  monuments  for  the  dead.    Yet 
history  has  no  record  of  time  which  marked  their 
completion,  much  less  knowledge  of  the  beginning 
or  method  of  construction.    As  we  think  of  the 
governments  which  have  been  overthrown  in  a 
few  short  months,  and  the  demolished  cities  with 
which  perished  beautiful  pieces  of  architecture, 
never  to  be  replaced,  it  is  interesting  to  read  what 
an  historian  of  mankind  has  said  of  this  Egyptian 
civilization  and  its  extinction: 

"The  city  itself  is  destroyed,  all  but  a  few 
miserable  remains,  and  we  know  little  of  the 
date  or  the  nature  of  its  ruin.    Nothing  in  the 
Memphis  of  today  could  have  produced  such 
an  impression  on  all  generations  as  its  gigantic 
pyramids.    From  the  oldest  of  the  pyramids, 
oldest  in  age,  beams  on  us  the  picture  of  a 
culture  which  in  many  respects  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  next  few  thousand  years,  until  the 
contact  with  Greece  and  Rome    *    *     *    * 
It  is  hard  to  realize  the  significance  of  the 
unique  edifices.    Solitary  in  time  as  in  place, 
they  are  the  most  impressive  symbols  of  per- 
manence   amid    transition.    The    centuries 
which  lie  between  us  and  them  are  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  the  thousands  of 
years  that  lie  behind  them.     It  is  not  the 
two  or  three  dozen  of  centuries  which  we  can 
reckon  since  their  building,  but  the  incal- 
culable earlier  ages  needed  to  bring  concep- 
tion and  execution  to  such  a  grandeur,  that 
look  down  on  us  from  their  tops." 
The  musing  soldier  might  wonder  if  some  of  his 
companions-at-arms — the   Allies    of   the   Nile — 
could  be  descendants  of  those  wonderful  ancient 
people.     Possibly  the  ancestors   of  those  other 
dark-eyed   brothers    from   the   Himalayas   sung 
hymns  in  the  Veda,  the  oldest  book  in  the  world, 
long  before  Abraham,  that  remote  ancestor  of  the 
Cross,  had  settled  in  Mesopotamia. 
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From  these  two  ancient  civilization.s,  India  and 
Egypt,  descended  the  culture  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  speaks  to  our  own  day  in  the  remnants  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  undestroyed  by  the 
Teuton  hordes  of  the  North  in  their  descents  on 
the  Roman  Empire.  At  this  point  our  student 
American  in  khaki  would  be  suddenly  halted  by 
a  comparison  of  the  past  and  present  and  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  vandal  leopard  of  the 
Black  Forests  had  not  changed  his  spots.  That 
during  the  centuries  the  Germanic  people  had 
marvelously  retained  their  elemental  character- 
istics for  destruction.  In  fact,  they  present  an 
exclusive  paradox  in  history — that  co-existant 
with  the  development  of  unquestioned  mental 
culture,  they  evolved  a  philosophy  that  for  prim- 
itive brutality  exceeded  the  operations  of  their 
ancestors  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Just  previous  to  the 
war  the  gospel  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  had 
become  a  governing  principle  in  all  the  leading 
nations,  the  race  of  the  Thunderer  being  the 
isolated  instance,  the  weird  exception  of  atavism. 
Of  this  philosophy,  the  president  of  one  of  our 
oldest  universities  says: 

"That  war  takes  the  place  in  human  life 
that  the  rigid  and  ruthless  Darwinian  strug- 
gle for  existence  holds  among  the  lower 
animals,  and  that  the  Spencerian  survival  of 
the  fittest,  as  applied  to  human  groups,  was 
to  be  determined  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  by  the 
outcome  of  wars  to  extinction.  Also  that  this 
struggle  and  survival  are  the  chief  factors  in 
all  evolution,  including  the  evolution  of  man. 
"It  was  not  until  I  had  seen  Dinant,  Namur 
and  Liege  that  I  truly  realized  that  what  I 
had  read  in  German  books  about  war,  and 
heard  in  German  classrooms,  was  not  just 
words  and  play  at  logic,  but  the  expression 
of  a  conviction  of  belief,  the  reasoned  accept- 
ance of  a  terrible  and  fatal  philosophy  so 
widely  and  thoroughly  spread  among  a  whole 
people  as  to  give  this  people  bodily  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  leaders  who  represented  the 
technical  knowledge  necessary  to  success  in 
this  great  all-deciding  human  struggle  for 
existence. 

"It  is  a  philosophy  that  makes  war  and 
slaughter  and  rapine  desirable,  and  justifies 
in  the  conduct  of  war,  every  form  of  cruelty 
and  deceit,  and  all  surrender  of  personal, 
humane  and  moral  standards;  a  philosophy 
that  puts  man's  position  and  behavior  and 
his  evolutionary  struggle  back,  not  into 
mediaeval  times,  as  has  been  sometimes  said, 
but  into  pre-historic.  Glacial  time,  when  a 
half  beast,  half  man  type  was  all  of  man 


that  the  earth  knew.  In  that  time,  undoubt- 
edly, man,  naked,  hairy,  stooping,  was  only 
an  animal  among  animals,  and  at  the  mercy 
for  his  existence,  of  the  outcome  of  sickening 
struggles  of  brute  strength  and  brute  cunning 
against  other  brute  strength  and  cunning. 

"This   is   no  live-and-let-live   philosophy, 
you  see.    In  fact,  it  is  not  a  kind  by  the  side 
of  which  live-and-let-live  philosophers  can 
ever  exist;  their  holders  would  fall  easy  prey 
to  the  tiger  philosophers." 
In  bloody  debate  of  this  theory  or  philosophy, 
the  United  States  and  her  Allies  took  the  nega- 
tive side  and  won. 

What  Morgan  said  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  could  be  appropriately  quoted  as  the 
lesson  taught  by  the  destruction  of  the  German 
Imperialistic  Government: 

"The  human  race  is  gradually  learning  the 
simple  lesson  that  the  people  as  a  whole  are 
wiser  for  the  public  good  and  the  public  pros- 
perity than  any  privileged  class  of  men,  how- 
ever refined  and  cultivated,  have  ever  been, 
or  by  any  possibility  can  ever  become." 
It  would  seem  that  Liberty  for  all  the  people 
must  be  the  keynote  of  man's  destiny,  since  to  all 
autocratic    governments,    maintained    by    mili- 
taristic  force,   inevitably  has   come  the   fateful 
message  interpreted  to  Belshazzar  of  Babylonia: 
"Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin — The  Kingdom 
now  is  ended." 

This  deathless  idea,  like  the  Phoenix,  immolated 
itself  in  the  fiame  of  this  war  and  has  risen  from 
its  ashes,  not  only  in  a  mighty  world-wide  vindi- 
cation of  itself,  but  is  attended  by  a  host  of 
satellite  ideas,  which  already  are  bringing  about 
startling  changes  in  religious  thought,  the  unify- 
ing of  interests  common  to  all  mankind,  and  a 
general  answer  in  the  affirmative  to  Cain's  ques- 
tion, "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

The  Great  War  and  the  Wars  of  the  Crusades 
are  the  only  combats  in  the  world's  annals  in 
which  men  fought  for  a  cherished  principle  or 
belief.  The  Crusaders,  for  the  most  part,  came 
from  the  then  leading  nations  of  Europe,  but  the 
hosts  of  Democracy  gathered  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

The  Crusades  revolutionized  the  thought  of 
that  day.  The  power  of  superstition  in  religion 
was  broken;  manhood  suffrage  first  raised  its 
voice  in  hand  with  education  and  uplift  for  the 
masses.  That  spirit,  which  today  we  call  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  became  incarnate  in  the 
founding  of  the  great  fraternal  societies  which 
have  flourished  down  to  our  own  time. 


Man  of  today  can  read  the  scrolls  of  history 
and  trace  the  influences  of  great  combats  on 
human  destiny ;  the  struggle  and  final  triumph  of 
Christianity,  with  its  luminous  message,  making 
all  men  equal;  the  light  of  Liberty  gradually 
illuminating  the  world.  He  can,  with  certainty, 
trace  the  part  played  by  peoples  of  the  past,  but 
he  cannot  attempt  to  estimate  the  mighty,  ulti- 
mate forces  set  in  motion  by  the  world  combat  in 
which  we  have  had  a  part. 

One  influence  is  already  apparent — the  ego  in 
man  has  been  challenged  and  selfishness  has  been 
made  grotesque.  The  expression  of  a  theory  or 
sentiment  which  means  betterment  for  others  gets 
a  hearty  endorsement  from  almost  any  listener 
which  formerly  would  have  met  with  indifference 
or  cynicism. 

The  war  has  sounded  "taps"  to  class  rule. 
American  principles  are  hailed  as  world  standards. 
To  America  the  Great  War  might  have  a 
synonym — the  Great  Vindication.  The  nation 
who  sent  men  to  fight  under  the  banner  "Make 
the  World  Safe  for  Democracy"  has  demonstrated 
by  citizens  and  soldiers  alike  that  "Democracy 
is  Safe  for  the  World."  The  older  nations,  as 
they  throw  down  castes  and  class  domination  and 
learn  the  true  meaning  of  "individual  freedom 
subject  to  collective  authority,"  will  become 
America's  younger  brothers. 

The  renunciation  of  all  that  life  means  to  the 
young  and  the  surpassing  experiences  of  the  men 
of  the  lines,  have  established  a  brotherhood  that 
requires  neither  charter  nor  ritual  for  expression 
or  perpetuation. 

Men  of  Battery  B  have  already  recognized  that 
this  bond  should  be  perpetuated  by  an  organiza- 
tion and,  as  time  gives  us  a  calmer  perspective  of 
this  struggle,  we  will  come  to  realize,  as  will  all 
who  took  part  in  it,  that  we  served  a  cause  greater 
than  we  dreamed. 

The  man  of  tomorrow  will  read  the  text  of 
Liberty  spoken  by  the  Great  Emancipator,  "Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the 
people,"  and  will  acknowledge  that  we  did  not 
fail  to  defend  the  principle.  In  the  enjoyment  of 
its  attainment  and  realization,  he  will  read  of  the 
national  ideal  of  World  Peace  as  announced  by 
our  own  Commander-in-Chief: 

"What  we  seek  is  a  reign  of  law,  based 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  sus- 
tained by  the  organized  opinion  of  mankind, 
and  historians  of  that  future  day  will  write 
of  America,  'She  builded  better  than  she 
knew.'  "  Cl,\ra  J.  Givin. 
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THE  DRAFT 


Y  AN  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  the  recruiting  of  men  for  mili- 
tary service  by  draft  affected  all  males  from  twenty-one 
to  thirty-one.  Like  a  semiphore,  it  halted  and  diverted 
the  daily  life  and  plans  of  the  youth  of  America.  One  of 
the  apostles  described  a  scene  in  the  life  of  the  Nazarene — 
where  he  is  calling  at  the  home  of  the  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Martha. 
The  latter  must  have  been  very  human,  since  she  broke  into  the 
presence  of  the  Master  and  objected  to  her  sister  entertaining  in  idle- 
ness while  she  did  the  menial  work  of  preparing  the  meal.  The 
draft  called  the  wealthy  dreamer  and  the  humble  servitor.  The  sons  of 
Martha  and  the  sons  of  Mary  robed  the  same,  and  with  the  same  duties 
in  prospect,  were  enrolled  in  the  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  the  pub- 
lished alphabetical'  lists  we  might  read  the  name  of  one  which  the  draft 
had  called  from  the  most  exclusive  home  of  luxury.  Americans  for 
generations  and  next  to  his,  find  that  Fate  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  humble  emigrant  of  a  few  years  back  and  called  him  from  the 
Melting  Pot. 

Napoleon,  talking  with  a  British  officer  in  defense  of  the  French  draft 
system,  which  he  had  originated,  said: 

"You  have  the  impudence  to  cry  out  against  the 
conscription  in  France.  It  wounds  your  pride  be- 
cause it  fell  upon  all  ranks.  You  are  shocked  that  a 
gentleman's  son  should  be  obliged  to  defend  his  coun- 
try, just  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  common  people — 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  expose  his  body  like 
a  vile  plebeian.  Yet  God  made  all  men  alike.  One 
day  the  people  will  avenge  themselves.  That  con- 
scription which  so  offended  your  aristocratic  pride  was 
conducted  scrupulously  according  to  the  principles  of 
equal  rights.  Every  native  of  a  country  is  bound  to 
defend  it.  The  conscription  did  not,  like  your  press- 
gang,  crush  a  particular  class  because  they  were  poor. 
IT  WAS  THE  MOST  JUST  BECAUSE  THE 
MOST  EQUAL  mode  of  raising  troops." 
In  commenting  on  the  wonderful  self-forgetfulness  of  the  French  and 
dedication  of  all  classes  to  the  cause,  a  prominent  war  correspondent  in 
the  following  lines  designates  the  Draft  as  the  inspiring  influence: 
"That  profound  solidarity  which  is  one  of  the 
results  of  conscription,  flowers  in  wartime  in  an 
exquisite  and  impartial  devotion." 
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GENERAL  HISTORY 

MOBILIZATION  TO  DISCBARGE 


N  JUNE  5,  1917,  all  males  within 
the  prescribed  ages  were  ordered  to 
register.  In  August,  the  first  drafted 
men  of  Michigan  responded  to  the  call 
to  the  colors. 

The  85th  Division  did  not  exist 
when  the  United  States  declared  war.  It  was 
evolved  from  a  plan  in  the  War  Department  at 
Washington,  and  given  a  number.  To  it  was 
assigned  a  brigade — the  160th  Field  Artillery — 
which,  in  turn,  was  made  up  of  the  328th,  329tli 
and  330th  regiments.  These  were  subdivided  into 
Headquarters  Company,  Supply  Company  and 
Batteries  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F.  Such  was  the 
genesis  of  Battery  B. 

On  September  1st,  the  camp  was  completed. 
The  barracks  were  ready,  grounds  graded,  heat- 
ing plants  established  and  roadways  paved — an 
enormous  undertaking  very  quickly  accomplished. 
The  buildings  devoted  to  moral  uplift  work  among 
the  troops  were  also  completed — Welfare  build- 
ings, Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  K.  C.  halls  and  an  American 
Library  Association  Building. 

This  is  the  description  of  the  inanimate  setting 
of  Camp  Custer,  to  be  galvanized  into  life  and 
purpose  by  the  arrival  of  the  conglomerate  mass 
of  human  beings  who  were  to  undergo  the  meta- 
morphosis from  civilian  to  soldier.  Individuals 
in  the  serenities  and  securities  of  life  in  peace, 
each  directing  his  own  ways,  were  arbitrarily 
ordered  to  become  parts  of  an  impersonal  unit  in 
units  trained  for  warfare. 

After  being  paraded,  feted  and  cheered  through 
decorated  cities,  towns  and  hamlets  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  the  trains  disgorged  the  embryo 
warriors  at  Battle  Creek  to  be  greeted  by  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  regular  army,  who 
had  preceded  them  to  the  camp.  These  officers 
lined  the  newcomers  into  single  file  and  then 
double  columns,  commanding  that  they  follow  the 
sergeant  in  charge.  Laden  with  suitcases,  toilet 
articles  and  good  things  to  eat  which  friends  and 
patriots  had  bestowed  on  them,  they  started  for 
camp  up  over  the  hill  to  the  receiving  station. 

Arriving  at  camp,  most  of  the  new  recruits 
showed  amazement  at  its  immense  area. 

The  Draft  Board  men,  who  were  in  charge  of 
the  recruits,  delivered  the  history  and  draft  rec- 


ords of  the  men  to  those  authorized  to  receive 
them. 

The  recruits  were  then  divided  into  groups.  If 
from  a  city,  they  were  grouped  by  wards  and 
otherwise  segregated  according  to  section  or  part 
of  the  two  states  from  whence  they  came. 

The  men  were  then  given  something  to  eat  and 
the  work  of  absorption  began. 

A  receiving  station  in  America  is  a  combined 
reminder  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  Judg- 
ment Day.  The  varied  languages  of  the  recruits 
might  suggest  that  ancient  and  voluble  assem- 
blage. 

The  military  St.  Peters  proceeded  to  divide  the 
sheep  from  the  goats  and  the  recording  angels  in 
khaki  noted  the  revelations  of  the  physical  exam- 
ination of  each  man — his  bodily  good  points  and 
defects,  birth-marks,  condition  of  eyes,  his  re- 
sponse to  the  insanity  test,  and  the  test  for  tuber- 
culosis. Stripped  of  all  clothes,  they  must  be 
examined  for  heart,  lungs,  feet  and  weight.  The 
foot  test  was  made  by  standing  the  man  on  a  table 
in  bare  feet  after  placing  a  weight  of  100  pounds 
on  his  shoulders. 

After  these  tests  the  men  were  classified  A  or  B 
and  then  inoculated  against  diptheria,  yellow 
fever,  typhoid,  vaccinated  and  filed  through  the 
questionaire  room  to  be  interrogated  as  to  occu- 
pation, wages  earned  and  who  to  notify.  Thej^ 
were  asked  what  branch  of  the  service  they  pre- 
ferred and  all  were  assigned  to  the  85th  Division. 
The  first  men  to  start  Battery  B  were  assigned 
to  the  Supply  Company. 

September  1,  1917.— The  85th  Division  was 
mobilized  as  a  division  September  1,  1917;  like- 
wise the  328th  Field  Artillery  under  the  command 
of  Major  Lewis  R.  Dougherty,  U.  S.  F.  A. 
Battery  B,  being  an  integral  unit,  was  born  on 
this  day  and  was  first  represented  with  the  assign- 
ment of  the  following  officers: 

Captain  T.  A.  Bogle,  Jr.,  in  command;  1st  Lieut. 
T.  Harvey,  2nd  Lieut.  James  G.  Hayes,  Jr.;  2nd 
Lieut.  Alden  F.  Brodt,  2nd  Lieut.  Neno  J.  De 
Prado,  2nd  Lieut.  E.  W.  Baker. 

On  September  2nd,  Col.  Frank  E.  Hopkins, 
F.  A.  U.  S.  A.,  assumed  command  of  the  regiment 
and  from  this  time  actual  work  and  the  education 
of  the  recruit  into  militarv  tactics  was  started. 
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Schools  in  fire  fontrol  and  communication  were 
organized  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to  artillery 
practice  were  instructed. 

From  September  1st  to  September  12tli  Battery 
B  did  not  have  an  inducted  man  or  enlisted  man 
in  its  personnel,  except  Jack  O'Brien,  wlio  came 
in  on  the  5th  and  was  the  father  of  the  battery. 
Jack  O'Brien  was  the  only  regular  honest-to- 
goodness  soldier  in  the  outfit.  Jack  would  sit  on 
the  bunks  with  characteristic  wit  and  tell  the  boys 
of  his  wonderful  experiences  while  with  the  6th 
Field  Artillery,  from  which  Jack  was  transferred 
to  Battery  B.  Jack  had  a  hard  time  convincing 
the  boys  how  an  army  looked  after  horses  at 
that  time,  and  also  how  the  men  were  responsible 
for  the  saddles  and  would  warn  the  boys  not 
to  go  in  that  game  of  which  John  J,  Pershing 
obtained  his  surname  "Black  Jack."  O'Brien 
would  tell  of  many  army  tricks  and  the  life  as  he 
knew  it. 

The  officers,  eight  in  all,  constituted  Battery  B 
and  for  twelve  days  these  officers  attended  lec- 
tures preliminary  to  their  taking  charge  of  the 
raw  recruits  soon  to  arrive. 

September  12,  1917.— On  September  12th  Bat- 
tery B  was  assigned  its  first  recruits:  Alton  W. 
Sm'ith,  Russell  A.  Bradford,  Michel  J.  Haley,  Wil- 
lard  E.  Harris,  Aubrey  Mellinger,  Robert  Oliver, 
Leland  Jennings,  William  F.  Vollbrecht,  John  D. 
Benson,  Frank  J.  Lelong,  John  Throop,  twelve 
men  in  all,  thus  making  the  total  of  men,  includ- 
ing officers,  present  on  September  12th,  20  men. 

September  21,  1917. — On  September  21st  more 
recruits  were  assigned  to  the  battery,  thus  making 
the  total  on  the  morning  report  as  43  men.  On 
September  22nd  there  were  assigned  from  Supply 
Company  47  more  men,  making  muster  roll  of  90 
men.  On  the  23rd  two  more  men  were  assigned. 
On  September  26,  three  more;  28th,  four  more; 
12  more  on  the  29th,  and  when  muster  roll  for 
September,  1917,  reported  105  men  present. 

Sergt.  O'Brien  assigned  September  as  Corporal 
from  Fort  Oglethorpe. 

During  the  month  of  September  we  received  in- 
structions in  army  discipline — Squads  Right  and 
Squads  Left.  Most  of  the  time  we  spent  in  learn- 
ing how  to  make  "dugouts."  A  great  deal  of  lum- 
ber was  about  the  camp  and  it  was  necessary  for 
the  boys  to  walk  from  one  to  three  miles  carrying 
the  lumber  on  their  shoulders  through  the  part 
of  the  camp  where  they  got  their  first  lessons  in 
constructing  dugouts. 

October  1,  1917. — No  promotions  in  Battery  B 
were  made  until  October  1st.    Showing  aptitude 
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and  ability  of  leadership,  the  following  men  were 
promoted  in  rank:  Corp.  O'Brien  from  Duty 
Sergt.  to  1st  Sergt.;  Kelly  to  1st  Sergt.  without 
being  a  private — never  did  guard  duty.  Privates 
Nelson,  Benson,  Jennings  and  Throop  to  Cor- 
porals. On  October  5th,  Battery  B  had  eight 
commissioned  officers  and  six  non-commissioned 
officers. 

October  5,  1917. — Recruit  Davidson  assigned. 

October  6,  1917. — Recruits  Fess  and  Federic 
transferred  to  Forestry  Division,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

October  12,  1917.— Lieut.  H.  F.  Dickens  left 
Battery  B  to  go  to  Battery  D.  (Transferred.! 
Lieut.  Kroon  joins  battery. 

October  19,  ;5i7.— Recruits  McGuire  and 
Davidson  discharged. 

October  22,  1917. — Carpenter  and  Collins  were 
made  first  teamsters  in  Batter>-  B.  Recruit  Ordi- 
way  was  sent  to  Remount  Station.  Private  Bush 
was  sent  to  the  heating  plant.  McEwen  and  Alc- 
Carty  were  made  camp  firemen.  Our  first  man  to 
go  "absent  without  leave"  was  C.  A.  Neff,  on 
October  26th.  "Stormy"  Waters  was  made  Bat- 
tery carpenter  on  the  28th. 

October  21,  1917. — An  order  came  through 
October  21st  for  transfer  of  30  men  to  Camp  Mc- 
Arthur,  to  be  assigned  to  the  32nd  National 
Guard.  These  men  were  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Hayes  and  Corp.  Jennings:  Cardinal,  Vorhes, 
Doerr,  France,  Ostrander,  Hall,  Husted,  Cross, 
Kettlehohn,  Deming,  Erdman,  Dale,  Perry,  Ben- 
nett, Toppell,  Amidson,  Koachridge,  Ferris,  Grif- 
fith, Payne,  Knight,  Slick,  Crum,  Johnson,  Seeley, 
Berlin,  Barrett,  Smith,  Pinkston,  Swift. 

November  1,  1917. — Men  left  November  1st. 
Muster  roll  for  October,  99  men  present.  Throop, 
Jennings  and  Private  Rose,  after  taps  one  night, 
with  a  number  of  other  boys,  started  a  barn  dance. 
Somebody  told  them  to  keep  quiet  and  go  to  bed, 
but  they  continued  and  not  until  Sergt.  Kelley 
came  upstairs  and  gave  the  sharp  command  "cut 
out  the  noise,"  did  they  stop.  Then  Jennings 
started  a  lively  argument  with  the  Top  Sergeant. 
Whether  Jennings  was  the  better  of  the  two  in  an 
argument  is  not  known,  but  it  resulted  in  "on 
W'ith  the  dance,  let  joy  be  unconfined,"  and  the 
matter  was  straightened  out  next  day  wdth  Lieut. 
Harvey. 

November  7,  1917. — Heath  and  Porter  dis- 
charged. Bugler  DeLong  transferred  to  Head- 
cjuarters  Company. 

Noveviber  11,  1917. — The  following  men  were 
promoted:     Corporals  Throop,  Benson  and  Jen- 


nings  to  sergeants;  Privates  Housel,  Griffith  and 
Leonard  to  corporals;  also  Vigeron,  Harris,  Red- 
daway  and  Jozowick  made  corporals.  Hoffmaster 
assigned  to  Battery  on  14th  and  on  the  24th  Mc- 
Ewen  and  Floy  were  transferred. 

On  this  day  Throop  wanted  to  go  home  and  is 
given  permission,  but  over-stays  time  and  is  A.  W. 
0.  L.  On  his  return  is  confined  to  barracks  three 
days  and  court  martialed  before  Major  Doug- 
herty, while  being  automatically  reduced  from 
sergeant  to  private.  He  was  transferred  to  Camp 
Pike.  However,  Throop  was  too  good  a  soldier  to 
stay  down,  and  in  the  new  outfit  it  is  learned  that 
Private  Throop  became  a  sergeant  1st  class. 

During  November  Battery  B  took  part  in  regi- 
mental reviews,  which  were  held  every  morning. 
Training  facilities  were  inadequate.  Artillery  guns 
were  not  yet  available,  while  the  need  for  imme- 
diate training  was  urgent.  The  Yankee  is  never 
lacking  in  emergency  ingenuity,  so  improvised 
wooden  guns  were  made  by  soldier  carpenters. 

Private  Aloyisus  Maier  was  arrested  by  M.  P. 
on  streets  of  Battle  Creek  for  not  having  a  pass. 
Sergeant  O'Brien  was  with  Maier.  On  coming 
back  to  Battery,  O'Brien  was  confined  to  quar- 
ters for  two  weeks.  These  two  must  have  had  a 
presentiment  that  November  11th  was  to  be  one 
of  the  most  eventful  days  in  the  world's  history 
and  demanded  a  little  pre-announced  celebration 
which  the  self-issued  pass  would  give  them  in 
Battle  Creek  through  the  back  way  of  Custer,  but 
M.  P.'s  and  new  commissioned  officers  were  too 
active.  O'Brien  being  a  regular,  matters  were 
not  so  serious  with  him,  but  Maier  found  it  very 
embarrassing. 

Captain  Bogle,  1st  Lieut.  Harvey,  Sergt.  Jen- 
nings, 1st  Sergt.  Kelley  were  sent  to  School  of  Fire. 
2nd  Lieut.  Hayes  becomes  acting  Battery  com- 
mander. Corp.  Griffith  appointed  1st  Battery 
clerk.  On  November  17th  Crewell  and  Parker 
were  put  on  special  duty  and  sent  to  the  Ordnance 
School  at  Rock  Island. 

November  15,  1917. — ^Corp.  Nelson  transferred 
to  Supply  company.  During  September  and 
October  Battery  B  occupied  quarters  or  Barracks 
399.  November  1st  the  Battery  was  moved  to 
Building  1220,  with  Overflow  building  adjoining 
No.  1221  home  in  Custer.  Battery  remained  in 
these  quarters  until  ordered  overseas.  Gossip — 
Lieut.  Kroon  gets  married. 

November  18, 1917. — The  regiment  receives  one 
3-inch  field  piece  and  caisson. 

November  20,  1917. — Recruits  assigned  to  the 
Battery:     Owen,  Shuttleworth,  Murack,  Fesler, 


Bukor,  Goward,  Peters,  Eastman,  Horton,  Wen- 
ger,  Webster,  Stanton,  Dunn,  Garland,  Hill, 
Scorepa,  Wolfe,  Mallory,  Maier.  Throop  comes 
back  from  A.  W.  0.  L.  Private  Mellinger  trans- 
ferred to  310th  Trench  Mortar  Battery. 

November  21,  1917. — Recruits  assigned  to  Bat- 
tery: Bailes,  Harkness.Kortes,  Peterson,  Casson, 
Hackbardt,  Liddlecolt,  Roddetz,  Clark,  Howorth, 
Lloyd,  Smalley,  Forgan,  Higgins,  Mall,  Thomp- 
son, Trey,  Jenson,  Paris,  Whalen,  Weirs,  Williams, 
Young,  Zwak. 

November  2^,  1917. — More  recruits  assigned  to 
Battery:  Roberts,  Parth,  Shaddeau,  Kerper, 
Gundy,  Parmer,  Ostrom,  Borey,  Trincklein, 
Buckick,  Cone,  Spencer,  Spencer,  J.  E.;  Poppy, 
Forrester,  Peiling,  Kern,  Bell,  Archie;  Miller, 
Cooper,  Neuenfeldt,  Klein,  Lutz,  Borey,  Peiling, 
Sproul,  Hillis,  Layzell,  Rohda,  Breir,  Russell, 
Gaw,  Strozewski,  Galonska,  LaBean,  Elson, 
Bolen,  Jackson,  Kube,  Moslowski,  Kelnoski, 
Frelitz,  Payne,  Timm,  Wilkinson,  Ostrom,  Waldo, 
Barkmon,  Hager,  Grossman,  Conntegan,  Miller, 
Jeffrey,  Schoerner,  Strozewski,  Trinklein,  Larson, 
Lee,  Briggs,  Remke,  Zolinski,  Fischer,  Holloway, 

November  26,  1917. — Disabatini  appointed  1st 
Bugler  of  Battery  B. 

November  27,  1917.  —  Hoffmaster  discharged. 
Van  Buskirk  discharged.  Burmeister  promoted 
to  mechanic. 

Noveinber  29,  1917. — Callahan  transferred  to 
Aviation.  LaBoeff  and  Kerr  are  assigned  to 
Battery. 

November  30,  1917.  —  Rex  Allan  was  made 
Acting  Mess  Sergeant.  Thanksgiving.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  old  men  given  36-hour  pass.  Cooks 
M'orked  harder  on  this  day  than  throughout  their 
entire  service  with  Battery  B  in  preparing  dinner 
for  the  new  men  deprived  of  a  36-hour  pass. 

Corporal  Vigeron,  as  quick  on  foot  as  he  was 
alert  of  mind,  enmeshed  himself  with  Parker  one 
day.  Parker  tried  to  take  a  cigarette  out  of 
Vigeron's  mouth  and  a  lively  chase  ensued  about 
the  barracks.  Parker,  in  his  effort  to  catch 
Vigeron,  would  have  succeeded  were  it  not  for 
Vigeron's  agility  and  his  leap  down  the  stairs, 
thus  escaping.  Vigeron  landed  like  a  cat,  on  both 
feet,  but  the  heels  of  his  shoes  made  an  impres- 
sion on  practically  every  step  of  the  stairway  of 
Barracks  1220. 

December  2,  1917. — Privates  Kortes,  Higgins, 
Smallej'  and  Forger  discharged.  Privates  Cason, 
Williams  and  Harris  assigned  to  Battery.  Pri- 
■\'ate  Waalkes  goes  to  cooking  school 
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BANQUET  AND  BALL,  DECEMBER  L3,  1917 

Described  by  Sergt.  Lisle  Young 


Was  Sherman  right?  That  is  what  we  recruits 
were  trying  to  solve  immediately  after  the  even- 
ing of  December  13,  1917.  After  a  few  seemingly 
long  weeks  of  army  life,  a  bit  of  drudgery  with  a 
little  novelty  here  and  there,  came  the  command: 
"AVould  you  boys  like  to  have  a  party  and  invite 
your  wives,  sisters  and  sweethearts?"  Had  we 
heard  correctly?  If  this  could  be  true,  Sherman 
was  altogether  wrong  in  his  statement.  A  party 
in  the  Army ! 

How  well  we  all  remem'ber.  It  was  a  reality, 
indeed.  The  letters  flew  to  all  parts  of  Michigan 
to  the  fair  sex  with  a  bid  to  a  Military  Banquet 
and  Ball  at  Battery  B,  328tih  F.  A.,  at  Barracks 
1220.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  every  re- 
cruit was  given  some  duty.  First  manipulations 
began  on  the  floors.  The  well-known  holy  stone, 
heretofore  operated  by  some  offender  of  a  military 
rule  as  punishment,  a  task  never  to  be  forgotten, 
was  produced  and  the  committee  had  no  trouble 
in  getting  men  on  this  menial  task  of  sanding 
the  floor.  No  wonder;  night  and  day  we  were  all 
dreaming  of  a  banquet  and  ball  at  Barracks  1220. 

Windows  were  washed  by  another  squad  and 
still  another  was  out  trimming  up  timber  (no,  not 
to  build  trenches  or  dugouts)  but  green  boughs  to 
decorate  with.  Some  were  cutting  red,  white  and 
blue  crepe  paper  to  adorn  the  ugly  posts  and  walls. 

The  day  arrived  and  the  distasteful  old  bar- 
racks was  no  more,  but  in  its  stead  was  a  ball 
room,  beautiful  in  every  detail,  with  a  large  elec- 
tric-lighted ensign  of  cross  guns  and  328th  B  at 
the  far  end.  About  this  was  draped  Old  Glory 
and  our  Battery  guidon,  the  two  standards 
behind  which  we  were  later  to  march  to  the  lines. 
Streamers  of  red,  white  and  blue  crepe  paper 
reaching  to  all  corners  of  the  room  made  a  beauti- 
ful canopy.  In  the  windows  were  banked  ever- 
green boughs,  and  the  supply  room  had  been 
raided  for  its  surplus  supply  of  blankets  that  were 
u.sed  as  coverings  for  the  improvised  benches. 

While  all  these  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  dance,  Regimental  Mess  Sergt.  Brown 
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and  liis  willing  helpers  were  preparing  the  mess, 
but  how  different  from  the  army  mess.  Tables 
were  daintily  arranged  and  the  waiters  were  all 
dressed  up  (they  each  wore  a  black  tie,  army 
regulations;. 

All  was  arranged  and  everything  shone,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble  getting  by  with 
inspection  this  time. 

About  4  o'clock  p.  m.  our  fair  guests  began  to 
arrive  in  the  busses,  ambulances  and  conveyances 
tliat  were  secured.  At  5:55  the  bugle  sounded 
first  call  and  at  6:00  was  the  assembly  for  the 
banquet.  Of  course,  there  were  hardly  enough 
girls  to  go  around,  and  every  girl  was  well  looked 
after  by  several  Sammies.  A  very  dainty  pro- 
gram was  found  at  each  place.  These  were  a  gift 
of  the  Dean-Hicks  Company,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  Our  famous  quartette,  with  Bugler 
Rose  directing,  entertained  us  while  we  ate. 

For  the  grand  march  the  328th  orchestra  plaj'ed 
the  Camp  Custer  March,  and  from  then  through 
the  nineteen  dances,  from  the  opening  barrage  to 
taps,  what  a  time  we  all  had. 

THE  PROGRAM 

1.  Opening  Barrage  (one-step) 

2.  Cannoneers'  Waltz 

3.  Volley  Fire 

4.  Drivers'  Fox  Trot 

5.  Salvo 

6.  Paul  Jones 

7.  Semaphore  Waltz 

8.  Buzzer  Fox  Trot 

9.  Action  Front  (one-step) 

10.  Limbers  Front  and  Rear 

11.  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 

12.  Change  Step 

13.  Battery  B  Fox  Trot 

14.  Prepare  for  Action 

15.  Loyalty 

16.  Gun  Pit  (Moonlight  Waltz) 

17.  Retreat 

18.  Call  to  Quarters 

19.  Taps  11:00  p.  m. 
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December  3,  1917. — Private  Howorth  becomes 
assistant  to  Battery  Clerk  Griffith. 

Deceniher  4,  1917. — Privates  Gunsy,  Briggs, 
Larson,  Backman,  Jackson  and  Reinke  assigned 
to  Battery. 

December  S,  1917. — Private  Bradford  dis- 
charged. 

December  10,  1917. — Lieut.  Kroon  transferred 
from  Battery  B  to  Battery  D.  Following  promo- 
tions were  made:  Griffiths,  Brandt,  Schultz,  Red- 
daway  made  sergeants;  Privates  Gutman,  Shad- 
deau,  Young  and  Howorth  made  corporals;  Pri- 
vate Allen  made  mess  sergeant;  Haight  trans- 
ferred to  Q.  M.  C. 

December  11,  1917. — Recruit  Robinson  is  dis- 
charged. Burmeister  was  reduced  to  private  on 
December  12th,  from  rank  of  mechanic,  for  having 
overstayed  a  week  on  account  of  his  mother's 
death. 

Decemiber  15,  1917. — Recruits  arrived  and  fol- 
lowing men  were  made  privates:  Liddiecoatt, 
Maier,  A.;  Clark,  Wolfe,  Scorepa,  Owen,  Razzell, 
Mallory,  Hillis,  Russell,  Fesler,  Bolen,  Jeffrey, 
Webster,  Walker,  Limm,  Eastman. 

December  17,  1917. — The  following  men  were 
transferred  to  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas:  Privates 
Demeris,  Forsyth,  Hile,  Nigle,  Sanchez,  Stuhler, 
Throop,  Bush,  Foster,  Weichmann.  Recruits 
Lutz,  Mall,  Moslowski,  Ostrom,  Neuenfeldt,  Fre- 
litz,  Fuester,  Grossman,  Harkness,  Jensen,  Klen- 
oski,  LaBean,  Recolde,  Schoerner,  Schuttleworth, 
Sproul,  Thompson,  Baker,  Bell,  Cone,  Fry,  C.  B.; 
Garland,  Hackbardt,  Hill,  Keyser,  Kube,  LaBeff, 
Trinklein,  Weirs,  Zolinski,  Eischner. 

December  31,  1917. — Recruits  promoted  to  pri- 
vates: Bailes,  Borey,  Breier,  Cooper,  Conntegan, 
Elson,  Gaw,  Goward,  Hager,  Kern,  Kerr,  Klein, 
Miller,  Parth,  Payne,  Spencer,  G.  C;  Spencer,  J. 
E.;  Strozewski,  Truiklein,  Waldo,  Hall,  Whalen. 
2nd  Lieut.  Harold  A.  Clark  and  James  G.  Haynes 
promoted  to  1st  Lieut.  Lieut.  Morgan,  Captain 
Bogle  and  Lieut.  Hayes  were  married  at  Christ- 
mas. 

January  1,  1918. — Present  for  roll  call,  89. 
Following  officers  and  men  were  sent  to  School  of 
Fire:  1st  Lieut.  Harvey,  2nd  Lieut.  Hayes. 
Sergt.  Schultz  passed  with  Corps.  Vigeron  and 
Leonard. 

January  4,  1918. — Lieuts.  Brodt  and  Baker 
transferred  to  39th  F.  A. 

January  6, 1918. — January  6th  was  a  proud  day 
for  Sergts.  Benson,  Griffith  and  Jennings,  who 
were  appointed  as  the  first  enlisted  men  in  Battery 
B  to  go  to  Officers'  Training  School.    Following 
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men  transferred  to  310th  Engineers:  Galenski, 
Bozalska,  Lloyd,  Johnson. 

January  8,  1918. — Lieut,  Coombs  transferred 
from  headquarters  company  to  Battery  B.  Pri- 
vate Strozewski  transferred  to  16th  Engineers. 
Private  Eastman  transferred  to  310th  Engineers, 
with  the  entire  regiment.  Battery  turns  out  to 
enjoy  the  sight  of  a  gun  in  action  which  Brigade 
School  fires. 

January  12,  1918. — The  boys  all  remember  the 
blizzard,  the  shoveling  of  snow,  unloading  of  coal 
and  guard  duty  at  this  time. 

January  16,  1918. — Corp.  Whitney  transferred 
to  headquarters  company. 

January  18,  1918. — Battery  was  taken  out  for 
its  first  long  hike.  Cross-country  runs  and  other 
sports  were  indulged  in.  Albert  Maier  comes  in 
second  in  hare-and-hound  race. 

January  23,  1918. — Lieut.  Coombs  and  Corp. 
AViison  are  sent  to  Machine  Gun  School. 

January  25,  1918. — Private  Blackmer  made 
cook. 

January  28,  1918. — 2nd  Lieut.  Warren  and 
Newhall  attached  for  instruction. 

January  30, 1918. — Private  Klein  transferred  to 
24th  Engineers  at  Camp  Dix.  Private  Haley 
transferred  to  Supply  Company. 

February  1, 1918. — Men  present  for  roll  call,  82. 
Officers  of  the  Battery,  as  well  as  the  entire  regi- 
ment, entertained  Anna  Held.  Privates  Borey 
and  Conntegan  discharged.  Sergt.  Housel  returns 
from  School  of  Fire.  Corp.  Schmuck  returns  to 
duty  from  School  of  Fire. 

February  2,  1918. — Private  Jeffrey  transferred 
to  338th  Field  Hospital.  Skating  rink  is  com- 
pleted and  boys  have  opportunity  to  enjoy  skating 
on  their  own  rink,  regimental  area  in  rear  of 
officers'  quarters. 

February  3,  1918. — Private  Bolen  transferred 
to  310th  Military  Police.  1st  Class  Private  Syl- 
vester transferred  to  83rd  Division  Headquarters 
Company  A.  E.  F.  From  all  present  accounts 
Private  Sylvester  was  the  first  out  of  Battery  B 
to  cross  the  sea. 

February  3  to  February  10, 1918.— Vsual  duties 
— policing  up  and  details. 

February  10,  1918. — Corp.  Wilson  returned  to 
duty  and  completes  course  at  Machine  Gun 
School. 

February  13,  1918. — Lieut,  Coombs  completes 
course  at  Machine  Gun  School. 

February  15, 1918. — Officers  attend  formal  mid- 
winter ball  at  Masonic  Temple,  Battle  Creek. 
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February  18,  1918. — Private  Waalkes  made 
cook. 

February  19,  1918. — Captain  Bogle  and  Lieut. 
Harvey  tran.sferred  from  the  regiment  to  attend 
School  of  Fire  at  Ft.  Sill.  1st  Lieut.  Haye.s  be- 
comes Battery  commander.  2nd  Lieut.  Coombs 
succeeds  2nd  Lieut.  Hayes  as  Battery  commander. 
2nd  Lieut.  Hayes  goes  to  School  of  Fire. 

February  20,  1918. — Lieut.  Bareford  attached 
to  the  Battery. 

February  28,  1918. — Battery  B  experienced 
considerable  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  ridding 
themselves  of  one  of  its  members,  Private  Mareck 
being  discharged  as  an  alien  enemy. 

The  following  were  transferred  to  Fourth  Divi- 
sion at  Camp  Green:  Brier,  Elson,  Hillis,  Hollo- 
way,  Parth,  Spencer.  Mumps  quarantine  during 
February. 

March  1,  1918. — Present  for  roll  call,  71  men. 
Lieut.  Coombs,  Sergt.  Reddaway  and  Corp.  Waldo 
sent  to  School  of  Fire.  Lieut.  Dye  acting  Battery 
commander. 

March  2,  1918. — Lieut.  DePrato  sent  to  School 
of  Fire. 

March  3,  1918. — Sergt.  O'Brien  sent  to  School 
of  Fire. 

March  4,  1918. — Private  Liddecoatt  trans- 
ferred to  Headquarters  Detachment,  160th  Depot 
Brigade.  1st  Class  Privates  Horton,  Epeley, 
Scorepa  and  Kerr  transferred  to  Motor  Section 
F.  A.  Instruction  School  at  Rock  Island.  Privates 
Owen,  Cooper,  Russell,  Walker,  Mallory  and 
Dunn  detach  services  to  Motor  School  F.  A., 
Kenosha,  Wis. 

March  20,  1918. — Sergt.  O'Brien  relieved  as 
Stable  Sergeant.  Private  Bailes  appointed  as 
Battery  Bugler.  Privates  Granger  and  Layzell 
transferred  to  Guard  and  Fire  Companies  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.  During  the  month  of  March 
many  visitors  were  noticeable  in  the  camp. 

April  1,  1918.— Roll  call,  69.  Lieut.  Dye  re- 
leased from  duty.  Lieuts.  Coombs  and  De  Prato 
return  from  School  of  Fire;  also  Sergt.  Brandt  and 
Corp.  Waldo  return  from  Gas  School. 

April  2, 1918. — Lieut.  H.  A.  Warren,  Jr.,  detach 
service  to  Ft.  Omaha,  Neb. 

April  4,  )5i5.— Privates  Walker  and  Mallory 
return  from  Motor  School. 

April  5,  1918. — Private  Horton  returns  from 
Rock  Island. 

April  6,  1918.— Pnv ate  Belbeck  sent  to  Cook 
and  Bakers'  School. 

April  11,  1918. — Captain  Bogle  returns  to  Bat- 
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tery  from  Ft.  Sill.     During  the  month  of  April 
there  were  rumors  of  the  Division  going  overseas. 

May  1,  1918.— Frcnmi  for  roil  call,  66. 

May  3,  1918.- — Following  men  promoted: 
Corps.  Vigeron,  Leonard  and  Young  made  ser- 
geants; 1st  Class  Private  McKenzie  made  cor- 
poral; Captain  Cherrill  made  C.  0.;  Captain 
Bogle  transferred  to  Battery  A;  Captain  Cherrill 
assigned  to  Battery  B  as  B.  C. 

May  5,  1918. — Sergts.  Benson,  Jennings  and 
Griffith  transferred  to  Camp  Jackson,  Columbia, 
S.  C,  to  attend  0.  R.  B.  C. 

May  7,  1918.— Private  Decaire  sent  to  Bakers' 
School. 

May  11,  1918. — 2nd  Lieut.  Warren  transferred 
from  D.  S.  to  Headquarters  Company,  328th. 
Lieut.  M.  F.  Keister  and  Lieut.  H.  S.  Bareford 
transferred  to  Camp  Jackson. 

May  13,  1918. — Lieut.  Hayes  transferred  to 
School  of  Fire  at  Ft.  Sill. 

May  14,  1918. — Corps.  Schooltz  and  Gutman 
and  Privates  Trinklein  and  Parmer  transferred 
to  Camp  Perry,  Ohio. 

May  17,  1918. — 1st  Lieut.  Harvey  transferred 
to  Battery  D.  1st  Lieut.  Gildart  transferred 
from  Battery  D  to  Battery  B. 

May  20,  1918. — Privates  Peters  and  Wouger, 
D.  S.,  assigned  to  23rd  Depot  Brigade,  conscien- 
tious objectors,  Benton  Harbor. 

May  21,  i57S.— Private  Wilkinson,  D.  S., 
assigned  to  23rd  Company. 

May  24,  1918. — Sergt.  Young  assumed  duties 
as  Supply  Sergt.  Following  recruits  assigned  to 
duty:  Althuis,  Baldwin,  Barnhouse,  Beckman, 
Bergio,  Cribley,  Dermier,  DeVries,  DeWys, 
Diekema,  Felshaw,  Mitchell,  Morris,  Ott,  Oxley, 
Peat,  Post,  Rainey,  Rosema,  Schoolte,  Shannon, 
Smith,  Sprague,  VandeBunte,  Van  Dyke,  Van- 
Tubergen,  VanZylen,  Whitemore,  Wyderka. 

June  5,  1918. — Division  Athletic  Day.  Young, 
and  Dunn  made  high  score  for  Battery. 

June  8,  1918. — Divisional  Review.  Battery 
camped  over  night  while  Batteries  C  and  F  fired 
a  night  barrage  before  General  Preston.  Lieut. 
Harvey  married. 

June  1, 1918.— Roll  call,  90  men.  Private  Frank 
Skorepa  transferred  to  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  Pri- 
vate Y.  I.  Liddicoat  assigned  to  Battery  kitchen 
for  punishment. 

June  12,  1918.— All  recruits  of  May  24th  made 
privates. 

June  13,  1918. — 1st  class  privates  made  cor- 
porals as  follows:    Waters,  King,  Collins,  Dunn, 
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Cooper.  Transferred  to  Depot  Brigade:  Bald- 
win, Morris,  Dermeir. 

June  24.,  1918. — Corp.  Shaddeau  transferred  to 
Development  Brigade,  Kalamazoo.  Summary 
court  martial  approved,  reduced  to  private. 

June  26,  1918. — Sergt.  Allen  arrested.  Charges 
preferred. 

June  29,  1918. — Sergt.  Allen  out  of  arrest  for 
duty.    Reduced  to  private. 

July  1,  1918.— Present  for  roll  call,  128.  Fol- 
lowing recruits  assigned  from  160th  Depot  Brigade 
to  Battery  B :  Sheridan,  Lancour,  Goodwin,  Todd, 
Hiley,  O'Brien,  Lackey,  Williams,  Wilson,  La- 
Vasseur,  Erben,  Robinson,  Aho,  Barry,  Baxter, 
Beauprey,  Bertotti,  Bittker,  Breza,  Blackbird, 
Gayer,  Cleary,  GofTman,  Curtis,  DeGroote,  De- 
Vries,  Dezio,  Disotell,  Farnelli,  Farnola,  Gass, 
Garceau,  Gipperich,  Guelff,  Hamm,  Heenan, 
Juntunen,  Kebbe,  Kitsos,  Koester,  Lancour, 
Lequia,  Lyon,  Lofy,  Margetson,  Mattson,  J.  D.; 
Mattson,  C.  A.;  McCloy,  Medland,  Olivier, 
Paasch,  Piaskowski,  Pitkanen,  Ritter,  Roy, 
Saari,  Smiley,  Weise,  Wellet,  Witz,  Zini,  Joels. 

July  5,  1918. — Corp.  Waldo  transferred  to 
Replacement  Troop,  Camp  Taylor.    Commission. 

July  7,  1918. — Private  Shannon  transferred  to 
Development  Battalion. 

July  10,  1918.  — With  1st  Lieut.  Hayes, 
Mechanic  Horton,  Corp.  Dunn,  Sergts.  Housel 
and  Vigeron  are  sent  as  an  advance  detachment 
overseas.  These  were  the  pioneers  overseas  of 
Battery  B. 

July  8,  1918.— Camp  closed  under  quarantine 
to  all  outside  visitors. 

July  15,  i  5.?  S.— Transferred  to  Headquarters 
Company,'  Sergt.  Leonard.  Private  Lee  trans- 
ferred to  M.  P.  S.  Guard  House.  Six  men  trans- 
ferred: Fernelli,  Koester,  Blackbird,  Zini,  Lidde- 
coatt,  Peet,  DeWys. 

July  16,  iPJfg.— Battery  with  regiment  entrains 
at  3:00  p.  m.,  traveling  by  New  York  Central 
Lines  to  Camp  Mills. 

July  17,  1918.— Arrive  at  Camp  Mills  at  11:30 
p.  m. 

July  18,  1918.— Lieut.  Hayes  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain. 

July  22, 1918.— Battery  B  advance  detachment 
sails  on  steamship  "Canopic." 

July  23  to  July  24, 1918.— Issue  of  clothing  and 
inspection  of  same  constituted  the  duties  of  the 
camp.  The  following  casuals  assigned  to  Battery 
B:  Krause,  H.  Hill,  Hancock,  Klein,  Gardner, 
Lee,  Lewis,  Kutchta,  Johnson,  Hoobler. 
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ORDERED  OVERSEAS 

HE  Battery  knew  it  might  come 
almost  any  time.  Finally  it  did,  and 
we  were  issued  our  overseas  equip- 
ment. Of  course,  the  inevitable 
rumorest  got  busy  and  croaked 
about  submarine  activities  and  rough 
The  latter  suggested  the  close  prospect 
of  a  new  acquaintance — Mai  de  Mer,  alias  sea- 
sickness. 

July  29,  1918. — We  entrained  at  Mineola  for 
Cunard  Line  piers.  New  York  City.  Arriving  at 
Brooklyn,  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  skyline  of 
the  great  metropolis.  At  about  3:00  p.  m.  we 
were  ferried  over  to  Weehawken  to  board  His 
Majesty's  ship,  the  "Mauretania." 

While  the  regiment  waited  on  the  dock,  the  Red 
Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  handed  each  man  a  card 
to  address  to  some  near  one,  which  would  state 
that  he  had  safely  arrived  on  the  other  side,  the 
card  to  be  dropped  into  a  bag  provided  for  the 
purpose  at  entrance  to  the  ship.  This  proceeding 
of  announcing  our  arrival  before  we  started  was 
regarded  as  an  amusing  paradox  by  the  boys,  but 
the  unique  idea  worked  out  beautifully,  as  the 
friends  of  some  were  relieved  of  anxiety  the  same 
day  we  docked  at  Liverpool.  The  ship's  safe 
arrival  was  wirelessed  to  America  and  the  cards 
immediately  mailed  by  the  Red  Cross.  We  will 
note  in  passing  that  cards  distributed  by  the  Red 
Cross  were  already  stamped,  whereas  those  given 
by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  required  postage,  which  the 
boys  had  to  scurry  round  and  procure. 

At  the  command  "Right  by  One,"  the  Battery 
moved  toward  the  gang-plank.  Each  man's  name 
was  called  off  in  full,  with  his  army  serial  num- 
ber, and  repeated  back  by  the  soldier,  to  check 
the  passenger  list.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
handed  a  card  or  check,  which  served  as  a  meal 
ticket  and  also  indicated  the  section  and  bunk 
which  he  would  occupy  on  the  voyage. 

Decks  were  alphabetically  arranged  and  men 
found  their  own  places.  Compartments  were 
divided  off  with  double  tier  of  bunks,  which  only 
allowed  room  to  lie  down.  Quarters  were  close 
and  stuffy,  and  the  deck's  area  hardly  provided 
us  room  to  sit. 

The  following  regiments  of  artillery  were 
accounted  for  on  the  boat,  but  other  outfits  were 
aboard  whose  departure  was  not  to  be  advertised: 
330th  Heavy  Field  Artillery,  310th  Trench  Mortar, 
328th  Field  Artillery  (Light) . 

July  30,  1918.— 'Next  day,  at  7:00  a.  m.,  our 
ship  was  towed  from  the  pier  into  the  channel, 
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where  the  cable  was  cast  off  and  slowly  the  great 
"Mauretania"  got  under  way,  moving  majestic- 
ally through  the  water,  while  passing  craft 
saluted  and  whistled,  the  passengers  shouting 
"Bon  Voyage"  and  "Godspeed." 

For  an  hour  we  laid  off  Atlantic  Highlands 
awaiting  sailing  orders.  Then,  at  11:00  a.  m., 
escorted  by  airplanes  and  dirigible  balloons,  we 
headed  for  the  open  sea.  Numerous  sausage  bal- 
loons accompanied  us  and  we  could  see  them 
scouting  the  horizon. 

We  suddenly  realized,  not  without  certain  thrills 
and  tremors,  that  we  were  to  undertake  the  trip 
without  convoy.  To  a  certain  degree  each  man, 
isolated  by  his  own  thoughts,  watched  the  reced- 
ing shores  of  America  and  felt,  subconsciously, 
perhaps,  that  one  chapter  of  his  life  was  closed, 
wondering  what  Fate  would  write  in  the  one  just 
beginning,  and  would  he  be  permitted  to  open 
that  other  chapter — "After  the  Return."  But — 
we  were  soldiers  and  this  was  war. 

Lieut.-Col.  McKell,  military  boat  commander. 

Battery  commanders  read  orders  to  men. 

Instructions  were  that  there  must  not  be  any 
smoking  cigarettes  in  quarters. 

Every  man  must  wear  life  preserver,  belt  and 
canteen  filled  with  water. 

Boat  drill — half  an  hour  in  morning  and  half 
an  hour  in  afternoon,  when  men  stood  "At  Atten- 
tion." Necessary  preparation  for  discipline  should 
there  be  a  submarine  attack. 

Next  day  the  sun  shone  gloriously  on  the  waste 
of  waters  and  youth  responded  to  the  exhilaration 
of  briny  breeze  and  novelty  of  being  at  sea.    In 
fact,  we  felt  that  we  rather  welcomed 
"A  life  on  the  ocean  wave, 
A  home  on  the  rolling  deep 
Where  the  scattered  waters  rave 
And  the  winds  their  revels  keep," 
especially  if  the  winds  did  nothing  worse  than 
"revel"  on  the  sunlit  ocean  as  they  were  that 
morning. 

We  discovered,  much  to  our  satisfaction,  that 
the  ship  was  armed  with  six  6-inch  guns  manned 
by  English  gunners  continuously  at  their  posts. 
Camouflaged  and  pursuing  a  zig-zag  course,  the 


"Mauretania"  would  have  been  a  deceptive  and 
delusive  target.  The  sea  was  very  calm  and  few 
boats  were  sighted.  On  tlie  forward  deck  the 
band  played  occasionally  and  for  our  entertain- 
ment the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had  provided  basket  ball 
equipment,  as  well  as  books  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects. 

Some  newly-fledged  Jules  Vernes  related  stories 
of  ships  that  were  never  heard  of  again,  of  treas- 
ure wrecks,  pirates,  and  the  Flying  Dutchman  also 
received  honorable  mention.  Others  handed  out 
garrulous  misinformation  about  matters  mari- 
time, but  all  found  ready  listeners.  Some  grew 
reminiscent  about  the  large  fish  they  were  wont 
to  catch  back  home.  Others  discussed  their  occu- 
pations in  civil  life. 

On  one  occasion  an  object  was  sighted  appar- 
ently projecting  from  the  water  and  we  were  given 
an  example  of  marksmanship  by  the  gunner  sta- 
tioned at  the  stern  who  fired,  smashing  to  atoms 
what  proved  to  be  a  keg  or  cask.  One  night  an 
alarm  must  have  been  given,  as  the  ship's  search- 
lights were  suddenly  made  to  sweep  the  waters 
near  the  boat. 

At  night  the  water  gleamed  with  phosphores- 
c  e  n  t  light, 
which  alarmed 
some  of  the 
men  not  under- 
standing t  h  e 
nature  of  the 
phenomena. 

Our  second 
day  out  was  as 
cold  as  the  first 
had  been  hot 
and  there  was 
a  lively  donning 
of  overcoats 
while  the 
rumor-monger 
reported  the  boat  to  be  cruising  around  Iceland. 

The  "mute,  inglorious"  marine  artists  and 
nature  lovers  on  board  will  never  forget  the  gor- 
geous, unpaintable  sunsets  of  that  summer  voyage 
over  the  Atlantic. 
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THE   BRIG 


fE  HAD  all  heard  of  the  "Brig"  in 
reading  fiction,  but  it  was  to  us 
like  our  position  by  longitude  and' 
meridian  on  the  face  of  the  deep — 
something  we  had  not  been  initiated 
into  nor  even  told  of.  The  orders 
had  become  part  of  the  general  bore.  However, 
on  the  first  night  out  it  had  become  a  reality  to  a 
few  offenders,  in  which  occurred  an  incident  fea- 
turing Sergt.  Schultz. 

Schultz  had  been  detailed  as  the  Guard  of  the 
Brig  and  a  group  of  malefactors.  Some  were  sent 
there  for  failing  to  wear  their  canteen  and  pistol 
belt,  others  for  gambling,  some  for  very  minor 
offenses,  only  one  having  actually  defied  the 
orders  and  was  guilty  of  smoking  in  quarters, 
which  was  the  most  serious  of  all  offenses.  The 
Brig  was  situated  in  the  extreme  bottom  of  the 
boat,  away  down  in  the  hold,  and  was  very  warm 
and  stuffy.  It  was  a  small  room  of  triangular 
shape,  accommodating  perhaps  twenty-two  cots, 
made  of  steel,  with  mattresses  and  pillows.  In 
fact,  the  cots  were  much  more  comfortable  than 


the  narrow  box-like  shelves  provided  in  the  regu- 
lar quarters  for  the  troops,  if  not  occupied  by  too 
many  at  once.  The  ventilation  was  poor,  and 
close  proximity  to  the  boiler  room,  made  this 
prison  very  warm  and  suffocating.  Sergt.  Schultz 
recognized  this  condition  and,  while  soldierly  at 
all  times,  had  a  very  human  side  to  him.  He  had 
allowed  the  prisoners  to  file  out  of  the  Brig  proper 
and  sit  on  an  iron  stairwaj^  of  spiral  construction, 
forming  a  sort  of  shaft  where  some  air  could  circu- 
late. Orders  were  that  the  door  should  not  be 
locked  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  submarine 
attack.  The  men  were  occupying  the  steps  when 
suddenly  the  military  boat  commander,  Lieut.- 
Col.  McKell,  appeared  and  impressed  upon  Sergt. 
Schultz,  with  language  and  gestures,  the  fact  that 
he  had  disobeyed  orders;  that  the  men  were  there 
for  punishment  and  not  to  be  made  comfortable. 
With  a  sharp  command  he  ordered  Sergt.  Schultz 
interned  with  the  men,  whom  he  told  if  he  found 
one  of  them  over  that  threshold,  that  one  would 
remain  in  the  Brig  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 


BARRY  IN  THE  BRIG 


The  better  class  of  writers  frequently  take  up  their  habitation 
with  people  whom  they  intend  for  characters  in  a  new  story,  or  live 
in  surroundings  they  are  about  to  picture.  This  they  call  "Getting 
local  color."  Now,  the  Editor  does  not  wish  to  be  accused  of  un- 
canny knowledge  of  the  future,  neither  does  he  wish  it  understood 
that  he  deliberately  plotted  to  write  a  Battery  Book  while  he  was 
aboard  the  "Mau."  In  other  words,  he  did  not  suffer  "durance  vile" 
in  the  Brig  to  get  that  professional  "local  color."  No,  now,  honest 
I  didn't.  It  was  just  Fate  and  Foolishness  that  put  me  down  to  an 
elbow  acquaintance  with  sharks  and  porcupines — except  for  the  thick- 
ness of  a  boat.— The  Editor. 

Time— Summer  of  1918. 

Place — His  Majesty's  ship,  the 

"Mauretania,"  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Cast  of  Characters 

General  Preston Trial  Judge 

Lieut.-Col.  McKell 

Military  Boat  Commander 

Lieut.  Van  Court Officer  of  the  Day 

Capt.  Hutchinson,  Who  can't  bear  to  see  men  idle 

Corporal  of  the  Guard  No.  59. 

Private  Barry       ) 

Sergt.  McGinnis  1 

Other  prisoners. 
Among  those  present  at  the  trial :    Members  of 

British  Mission  to  the  United  States  for  confer- 


Prisoners. 


ence  with  the  President.  Lord  and  Lady  Reading, 
Hon.  Alfred  Balfour,  Col.  Aplin,  distinguished 
military  disciplinarian,  and  others. 

ACT  I.— The  Arrest 

Synopsis — Private  Barry,  asleep  in  bunk,  sud- 
denly awakes.  Realizes  that  there  is  time  for 
just  one  more  smoke  before  Taps.  Hurriedly  goes 
on  deck  and  is  puffing  a  newly-lighted  cigarette, 
which  he  proceeds  to  enjoy;  resting  hand  on  hip, 
discovers  he  has  forgotten  pistol  belt  and  canteen. 
Fearing  arrest  for  this  oversight,  he  hastens  to- 
ward the  entrance  to  quarters  and  is  instantly 
seized  by  a  guard,  who  pulls  from  between,  his 
fingers  the  cigarette  and  tells  him  he  is  arrested 
for  smoking  in  quarters. 

Guard — Corporal  of  the  Guard  (calling  loudly) 
Corporal  of  the  Guard  No.  59.  (Corporal  appears 
and  takes  charge  of  prisoner.) 

Scene  2 — Improvised  Guard  House  on  top 
deck.  Corporal  of  the  Guard  with  Barry  appears. 
Barry  joins  group  of  offenders  already  there.  All 
wait  Officer  of  the  Day  1st  Lieut.  Van  Court.    In 
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a  sliort  time  group  is  increased  by  the  addition 
of  Sergt.  McOinnis.  Headquarters  Company 
charged  with  identically  the  same  offense  as 
Barry. 

Scene  3 — Officers'  Quarters  adjacent  to  Guard 
House.  Capt.  Hutchinson  gives  an  example  of  an 
officer  exceeding  his  authority  for  amusement  of 
his  subordinates. 

Ca-pt.  Hutchinson — "Here,  you  prisoners,  clean 
up  the  deck."  (Men  proceed  to  clean  a  perfectly 
dirtless  and  dustless  deck.) 

Sergeant  of  the  Guard  appears.  Sees  his  pris- 
oners on  detail  and  enters  into  lively  protest  with 
Capt.  Hutchins,  claiming  that  the  men  were  pris- 
oners and  subject  to  the  disposal  of  the  Officer 
of  the  Day,  Lieut.  Van  Court. 

Prisoners  hearing  argument,  after  some  delib- 
eration, quit  work. 

Officer  of  the  Day,  Lieut.  Van  Court,  appears. 
Questions  the  men  in  a  kindly  way.  Orders  some 
to  the  Brig  and  holds  McGinnis  and  Barry  until 
he  can  see  Lieut.-Col.  McKell,  military  boat 
commander,  and  consult  with  him  as  to  what 
punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  them. 

Scene  ^ — Lieut.-Col.  McKell  appears  and 
orders  the  two  prisoners  to  follow  him.  Escorts 
them  over  the  entire  boat,  in  the  main  dining 
room,  down  beautiful  staircases,  into  the  kitchen, 
the  boiler  and  engine  rooms,  presumably  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  Brig.  Is  told  that  this  strong 
box  is  in  stern  of  boat. 

The  military  boat  commander  is  seized  with  a 
desire  to  inspect  faces  of  prisoners.  Boat  running 
without  lights,  except  a  few  closely  shaded. 
Halts  prisoners  under  a  shaded  light  and  holds 
the  two  men's  faces  up  for  scrutiny. 

Lieut.-Col.  McKell — "You  men  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  You  both  look  more  in- 
telligent." 

Lieut.-Col.  thinking  that  notwithstanding  their 
appearance  he  might  have  two  enemy  sympa- 
thizers, asks  their  names. 

Prisoners — McGinnis:  "Mine  is  Sergt.  Mc- 
Ginnis."   Barry:     "Mine  is  Pvt.  Barry." 

These  names  dispelled  any  suspicion  of  alien 
sympathizers  and  Lieut.-Col.  made  compli- 
mentary remark  about  the  Irish. 

Scene  5 — Interior  of  Brig.  Lieut.-Col.  lectures 
men  he  finds  confined  there.  Orders  Private 
Barry  into  a  vacant  bunk.  All  bunks  being  filled, 
he  orders  McGinnis  over  in  the  corner. 

Sergt.  McGinnis — "Sir,  I  am  a  Sergeant  and 
my  rank  does  not  permit  my  being  confined  with 
privates." 
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Lieut.-Col.  McKell — (With  great  exaspera- 
tionj  "You  are  not  a  Sergeant  and  you  may  as 
well  pull  off  your  stripes,  for  I  will  relieve  you 
of  them  in  the  morning."  (Laughter  from  the 
twenty-eight  prisoners  in  Brig,  i 

Lieut.-Col.  McKell — (In  thundering  voice) 
"Quiet,  I  say.  I  don't  care  if  you  .smother  to 
death,  but  I  don't  want  to  see  you  get  drowned 
if  we  are  submarined — so  the  door  will  remain 
unlocked." 

Scene  6 — Morning  after  night  of  discomfort, 
physical  and  mental  torture.  Prisoners  are  formed 
in  single  file.  Paraded  through  first-class  saloon 
before  officers  of  high  command  and  subordinate 
officers.  Corp.  of  Guard  escorts  men  to  top  deck, 
where  Trial  Judge  awaits  them.  Audience  of 
British  Mission,  officers  of  high  command  and 
subordinate  officers.  Trial  begins  by  Lieut.-Col. 
McKell  addressing  Trial  Judge. 

ACT  II.— Scene  Top  Deck 

Lieut.-Col.  McKell — "Here  are  two  men  who 
were  smoking  in  quarters." 

Gen.  Preston — (Looking  at  Barry  I  "What  have 
you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

Private  Barry  —  "Sir,  the  private  was  not 
smoking  in  quarters.  He  is  in  violation  of  rules 
for  carrying  a  lighted  cigarette  across  threshold 
of  quarters." 

Gen.  Preston — "A  lighted  cigarette  imperils  the 
lives  of  six  thousand  men  and  a  mighty  valuable 
transport.  Your  offense  is  disobeying  orders  in 
line  of  duty — punishment  is  severe.  Fort  Leaven- 
worth may  be  the  result." 

(Private  thinks  fast  and,  like  a  drowning  man, 
grasps  at  a  straw.)  Sergt.  McGinnis'  countenance 
shows  dispair. 

Private  Barry — "Sir,  the  Private  had  no  in- 
tent of  carrying  lighted  cigarette  into  quarters. 
His  motive,  purpose  and  desire  at  that  time  being 
to  correct  an  error  which  would  have  meant  dis- 
obedience of  orders.  It  was  the  thought  of  being 
without  my  canteen  and  belt  which  made  me 
hurry  to  the  quarters  entrance,  forgetting  to  first 
throw  away  the  cigarette.  The  Private  hardly 
had  his  left  foot  over  the  door  sill  before  he  was 
put  under  arrest  by  the  guard.  He  was  not  smok- 
ing and  was  unconscious  of  the  cigarette  being 
in  his  hand  at  the  time  and  thought  his  arrest  was 
for  not  having  belt  and  canteen,  for  which  he  was 
hurrying  to  the  compartment  to  get,  when  arrested. 
It  was  to  avoid  arrest  for  thoughtlessness  of  which 
he  is  entirely  guilty.  Sir,  the  Private  recognizes 
the  offense  and  is  at  your  mercy  for  punishment, 
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but  he  does  not  want  to  be  charged  with  smoking 
in  quarters,  which  was  not  the  case."  (General 
listens  attentively.) 

Gen.  Preston  to  McGinnis — "What  have  you  to 
say?" 

Sergt.  McGinnis — (looking  straight  at  the  Gen- 
eral) "The  same  thing  is  responsible  for  my 
arrest.  It  seems  the  guard  was  too  eager  to  make 
arrests,  as  he  could  just  as  well  have  had  me  dis- 
pose of  the  lighted  cigarette,  as  in  reality  I  was 
not  in  quarters — it  was  at  the  entrance,  the  same 
as  that  private — in  the  act  of  making  entrance." 

Gen.  Preston— {To  Lieut.-Col.  McKell)  "How 
long  have  these  men  been  in  the  Brig?" 

Lieut.-Col.  McKell — "All  night  long  and  this 
morning,  sir." 

Gen.  Preston — "I  think  they  have  had  enough 
punishment." 

Gen.  Preston — (To  Sergeant  and  Private) 
"Report  to  your  Batteries." 

Sergt.  and  Private — "Oh!  What  a  grand  and 
joyous  feeling." 


By  the  dawn  of  the  fourth  day  rations  of  kalso- 
mine  biscuits  and  creosote  marmalade  (or  was  it 
flavored  with  chloroform?),  boat  amusements  and 
daily  reading  of  orders  had  all  become  highly 
monotonous.  Each  of  us  felt  that  the  glamor 
which  had  made  such  a  hero  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
was  just  naturally  exploded.  We  would  have  wel- 
comed the  sight  of  Neptune  emerging  from  the 
depths  shaking  his  tripod  in  angry  protest  against 
war  since  it  had  turned  his  ancient  and  honorable 


calling  of  marine  florist  into  that  of  scrap  iron 
dealer.  We  could  imagine  his  venerable  hair  drip 
disgust  as  he  thought  of  the  ugly  competitors 
which  had  recently  appeared  in  his  noble  aquarium 
of  sea  monsters. 

On  the  fifth  day  we  were  met  by  a  flotilla  of 
five  destroyers,  as  we  had  entered  the  danger  zone. 
Discussion  arose  as  to  whether  they  were  British 
or  American.  They  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  our 
own  fleet  in  foreign  waters.  These  high-speed 
craft  maneuvered  about  the  "Maureitania"  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  so  interesting  to  watch 
that  we  forgot  the  sinister  possibility  they  were 
there  to  prevent. 

Off  the  Irish  coast,  near  the  grave  of  our  ship's 
consort,  the  "Lusitania,"  we  first  sighted  land. 

All  the  way  over  discussion  and  argument  had 
been  the  rule — sense  and  nonsense.  Two  soldiers 
were  seriously  debating  as  to  what  was  the 
national  anthem  of  Ireland.  One  said,  "Erin 
gebrah,"  while  the  other  insisted  it  was  "The 
Harp  that  once  through  Tara's  Halls."  Another 
trooper  said  his  grandmother  was  Scotch  and  he 
was  sure  that  their  national  song  was  "The  Blue- 
bells of  Scotland,"  while  his  friend  quoted  Burns 
as  his  authority  for  saying  that  "Scots  Wha  ha" 
was  Scotland's  national  air.  A  by-stander  in- 
quired "What's  that  'waw-hay'  mean,  anyhow?" 

At  last  the  mountainous  outline  of  Wales 
greeted  us  from  starboard  and  as  we  approached 
the  harbor  of  Liverpool  our  vigilant  destroyers 

dropped  back  signaling  farewell  to  us "Good 

luck  and  Godspeed." 
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IVERPOOL,  one  of  the  greatest  seaports  in 
the  world,  lay  Just  ahead  of  us.  To 
our  left,  rows  of  white  cottage  homes 
with  red-tiled  roofs,  softened  by  a  light 
mist,  made  an  unusual  picture.  The 
uniformity  of  size  and  color  against 
the  green  slopes,  a  line  of  shore  and  ocean  be- 
tween, impressed  us  all. 

After  disembarking  we  hiked  through  tlie  city 
to  Camp  Notty  Ash,  arriving  there  at  4:30  p.  m. 
August  6th. 

On  the  way  to  camp  we  met  a  military  funeral. 
The  English  girls  showed  us  very  special  at- 
tention. Our  first  contact  with  the  inhabitants 
was  at  the  dock,  when  we  were  stormed  'by  street 
urchins  for  pennies. 

At  camp  we  assisted  in  putting  up  paraffined 
muslin  tents,  each  accommodating  eight  men. 

We  were  royally  welcomed  and  entertained  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that  evening.  We  sang  all  the 
American  songs  we  knew  and  the  English  asked 
why  we  didn't  sing  some  British  songs,  and  we 
had  to  admit  we  didn't  know  any.  At  first  they 
took  exception  to  the  "Soup  Song,"  but  concluded 
after  some  deliberation  that  it  was  a  joke  on  Fritz. 

Next  morning  at  7:30  a.  m.  we  entrained  for 
Southampton,  arriving  at  3:30  p.  m.,  and  hiked 
to  Rest  Camp  on  the  commons. 

Before  entraining  we  were  particularly  in- 
structed not  to  put  anything  under  the  seats. 
We  found  on  boarding  the  train  that  it  was  impos- 


sible to  do  so,  as  they  were  entirely  enclosed 
underneatli. 

We  traveled  by  the  London  <fe  Northwestern 
and  London  &  Southwestern  through  such  his- 
toric cities  as  Birmingham,  Oxford  and  Reading. 

Following  day  the  entire  regiment  was  marched 
to  the  dock  at  3:00  p.  m.  only  to  find  that  the  ship 
which  was  to  carrj^  Batteries  A,  B,  C  and  F  and 
Supply  Company  was  reported  sunk  by  submarine. 

The  85th  was  not  destined  to  see  action  as  a 
division.  The  339th  Infantry  and  the  1st  Bat- 
talion of  the  310th  Engineers  were  sent  to  Rus.sia, 
while  the  remaining  units  were  sent  to  France  to 
function  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  S.  O.  S.  as 
the  Fourth  Depot  Division. 

England  impressed  us  as  being  a  country  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  finished  park. 
The  towns  were  very  quaint  and  pretty,  very 
uniform  as  to  construction,  color  and  the  never- 
absent  little  lawned  garden  in  front.  All  sug- 
gested that  the  manners  and  habits  of  life  of  the 
dwellers  would  be  equally  conventional  and 
unvaried. 

After  finding  that  our  ship  had  been  sunk  while 
bringing  over  a  Canadian  contingent,  we  returned 
to  camp.  However,  part  of  our  regiment  sailed 
that  night  at  6  o'clock,  Headquarters,  Batteries 
A,  D  and  E  and  Medical  Detachment  on  the 
English  ship  "Dieppe." 

Next  day,  August  9th,  we  sailed  on  the  LTnited 
States  ship  "Narragansett,  crossing  the  English 
Channel  during  the  night. 


FRANCE 


^UDDIE  said,  that  from  the  point  of 
fixin'  up  his  education  with  sight- 
seein'  and  foreign  travel,  he  didn't 
see  as  how  them  millionaires'  sons 
had  anything  on  him.  Perhaps  to 
the  more  serious-minded  came  the 
fleeting  thought  that,  beyond  doubt  for  some  of 
us,  it  would  indeed  be  the  end  of  the  trip. 

After  getting  onto  terra  firma  we  were  ordered 
to  form  into  columns  of  two,  and  then  began  the 
long  six-mile  hike  uphill,  with  precious  few  rests, 
to  Rest  Camp  No.  1. 

Here  we  experienced  our  second  variety  of 
thrills  from  actual  contact  with  dangers  of  war- 
fare, one  the  antipodes  of  the  other.    At  sea  we 
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looked  for  adventure  from  the  Boche's  mechanical 
sharks,  here  we  were  told  that  his  birdmen  w^ere 
interested  in  our  location  and  that  air  raids  were 
frequent.  Allied  balloons  and  airplanes  contin- 
ually policed  the  skv  and  we  were  lectured  on 
SAFETY  versus  AIRPLANE  ATTACKS.  Men 
were  instructed  to  jump  into  improvised  trenches. 

At  this  point  a  large  English  prison  camp  was 
maintained,  which  at  the  time  held  5,000  pris- 
oners. The  slightest  insubordination  from  them 
meant  death — three  or  four  were  killed  while  we 
were  at  LeHavre. 

Our  men  were  fed  at  the  English  canteen.  The 
English  mess  sergeant  looked  into  the  garbage 
cans  everv  morning  and  if  he  saw  a  crust  of  bread 


thrown  away  he  would  cut  down  the  next  meal 
rations  per  man. 

Orders  came  to  entrain  for  "Somewhere  in 
France."  We  knew  that  we  were  incidental,  acci- 
dental, roving  artillery,  but  this  was  our  first 
introduction  to  the  indefinite  destination  and 
"Where  do  we  go  from  here,  boys;  where  do  we 
go  from  here?" 

For  our  transportation  we  were  provided  with 
wood  box  cars,  the  now  famous  "40  Hommes  and 


8  Cheveaux"  kind.  In  our  case  42  men  were  to 
occupy  a  car.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  good 
joke  and  reminded  everyone  of  the  stockyards, 
and  to  a  few  it  recalled  the  Ark.  As  the  boys 
entered  these  semi-observation  cars,  they  imi- 
tated the  sound  of  every  animal  they  knew.  The 
astonished  natives  listened  to  a  rendition  of  the 
Opera  of  Noah,  in  cadences  of  the  barnyard  and 
jungle,  so  realistic  that  the  spirit  of  the  antedi- 
luvian Commodore  might  have  been  acting  as 
director.  It  seemed,  for  some  reason,  that  the 
destination  was  not  only  indefinite,  but  was  to  be 
indefinitely  indefinite.  For  three  days  it  seemed 
to  us  that  we  traveled  over  France  like  a  hand  on 
a  Ouija  board,  up  and  down,  right  and  left.  The 
cars  had  become  anything  but  a  joke,  as  no  sani- 
tary conveniences  had  been  furnished  and  we 
were  so  crowded  that  it  was  impossible  for  all  to 
lie  down  at  once. 

MESSAC 

Finally,  on  August  14th,  we 
detrained  at  Messac,  sixty  miles 
from  Rennes.  Shelter-halves 
were  ordered  pitched  along  the 
Semnon  River,  and  the  welcome 
command  given  us  to  take  a  bath 
in  the  river. 
For  the  first  time  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
"parlez  vous"  with  the  French  people.    They  told 


us  that  it  never  snowed,  but  tactfully  refrained 
from  mentioning  rain.  Coincident  with  making 
acquaintance  of  the  French  we  got  acquainted 
with  French  wine.  Many  of  the  boys  treated 
themselves  generously.  Due  to  its  optimistic  in- 
fluence, one  of  the  boys  mistook  the  river  for  a 
bridge,  and  Corporal  Mallory,  going  to  the  river 
bank  to  wash  his  handkerchief,  falls  in,  clothes 
and  all. 

After  the  box  car  experience  it  was  certainly  a 
relief  to  lie  down  and  rest  at  night.  Ordiway, 
Mallory,  McCloy,  Smiley  and  Guelff  returned  to 
camp  late  after  testing  various  vintages  in  the 
town.  McCloy  wakens  every  man  in  the  pup 
tents  and  tells  him  to  go  on  guard.  Ordaway 
gets  the  colic  and  threatens  to  fight  Rose,  Fry 
and  Allen  if  they  don't  tell  Mallory,  meanwhile 
Ordiway  is  lying  on  the  ground  calling  for  him, 
not  by  name," but  "Click,"  "Click,"  "Click."  The 
awakened  men  start  to  dress,  muttering  anything 
but  praise  for  the  command  and  army  life  in  gen- 
eral, until  the  trick  is  discovered. 

We  learn,  with  chagrin,  that  we  are  not  to  be 
a  motorized  outfit,  as  we  had  all  along  supposed, 
but  that  instead  we  would  be  furnished  horses. 

Next  morning  we  were  ordered  to  prepare  for 
a  six-mile  hike.  This  hike  proved  to  be  our  first 
forced  march  with  but 
one  rest  and  without 
water.  Sunny  France ' 
Yes,  we  will  say  so 
when  we  recall  that 
August  15th.  0 1  d 
Saul  was  in  a  bold  and 
glaring  mood.  Had  \\\ 
his  ray-making,  high- 
power  m  a  c  h  i  n  e  r  ^ 
turned  full  on  and  w  a^ 
using  no  screens  that  — 
day  —  not  even  a 
cloudlet.  The  result 
was  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  fell  out  and  about  seventy  stragglers 
followed  us  into  LeBain-de-Bretagne. 

At  Messac  the  difficulties  of  foreign  money  and 
foreign  speech  confronted  us.  The  French  rather 
took  advantage  of  the  tradition  "millionaire 
soldiers"  by  charging  high  prices.  They  could  not 
offer  much  in  the  way  of  food,  but  there  was  wine 
in  plenty.  The  boys  were,  for  the  most  part,  broke 
and  this  was  the  first  opportunity  they  had  had 
to  barter  with  the  people. 

In  France  the  sole  national  issue  of  circulating 
notes  are  those  of  the  Bank  of  France.    The  out- 
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standing  issue  of  these  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
France  went  up  from  about  six  billion  francs 
before  the  war  to  over  thirty-four  billion,  with 
the  limit  of  authorization  raised  during  1915  to 
thirty-nine  billion.  The  notes  during  1916  and 
until  after  the  war  were  irredeemable  and  all  gold 
had  disappeared  from  circulation. 

It  is  well  to  stop  a  moment  and  translate  these 
figures  so  that  our  minds  can  grasp  their  sig- 
nificance. 

In  1916,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  France 
amounted  to  six  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
France  had  a  population  of  about  39,700,000. 
This  would  make  the  circulation  per  capita  about 


Our  own  circulation  is  $5,863,288,000  or  $54.64 
per  capita. 

France,  with  its  39,700,000  people,  and  its  area 
less  than  that  of  our  South  Atlantic  states,  had 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  more  circula- 
tion than  we  had  in  the  United  States. 

While  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  are  the  only 
national  circulation  and  the  only  legal  tender, 
there  has  been  issued  by  many  of  the  towns  of 
France,  through  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
circulating  notes  of  small  denomination. 

LE  BAIN 


We  were  the  second  detach- 
ment of  American  troops  in  Le- 
Bain.  Men  were  given  field 
leave  and  were  ordered  to  pitch 
shelter-halves  again.  In  this 
new  environ  life  took  on  some 
holiday  features,  intended  as 
relaxation  before  the  intensive 
training  that  was  to  follow,  which  taxed  the 
endurance  of  the  whole  personnel.  During  the 
week  we  stayed  there  the  band  rendered  serenades 
every  night,  which  the  natives  of  the  town  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  judging  by  their  regular  attend- 
ance. 

Immediately  on  our  arrival  at  LeBain  we  were 
told  by  the  Battery  commander  that  we  might 
be  there  six  weeks,  and  that  here  we  were  to  re- 
ceive our  training  into  a  horse  artillery  outfit. 
The  terrain  was  sloping,  yet  had  many  level 
places,  making  it  an  admirable  training  ground. 
Our  being  changed  into  a  horse  outfit  entailed  the 
assignment  of  more  men.  These  men  were  with- 
out artillery  training,  and  army  duties  for  the 
first  few  days  consisted  in  training  the  recruits 
and  Battery  as  well,  in  squads  right  and  squads 
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left,  right  front  into  line,  to  the  rear  and  by  the 
right  flank,  by  the  left  flank,  left  and  right 
oblique  were  indulged  in — primary  grade  work  in 
the  school  of  the  soldier.  This  was  the  schedule 
for  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  the  entire  regi- 
ment, excepting  only  men  who  were  on  detail  or 
doing  other  necessary  duties  about  the  camp, 
would  form  at  a  designated  part  of  the  town  and 
march  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
Semnon  River  for  a  bath.     Men  were  equipped 
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with  their  pistol  belt  and  their  haversack  con- 
taining a  cake  of  soap,  underwear  and  garments 
they  wished  to  wash.  Regimental  orders  required 
that  this  bath  be  taken  daily.  Ten  miles  for  a 
bath  every  day.  It  was  discovered  that  the  water 
had  been  poisoned  and  men  were  ordered  not  to 
go  in  but  to  use  their  condiment  cans  to  dip  up  the 
water  and  throw  it  on  each  other. 

It  was  here  that  our  first  casualty  on  French 
soil  occurred.  Ordered  by  an  officer  to  dive  into 
the  river  and  ascertain  its  depth,  1st  Class  Private 
Black  of  Headquarters  Company,  dived  in  and 
did  not  come  up.  Officers  thought  he  M'as  fooling 
and  paid  no  further  attention.  After  twenty 
minutes  had  passed,  someone  asked  where  Black 
was?  Nobody  knew.  On  searching  the  river  his 
body  was  found  entangled  with  weeds.  Private 
Black  can  be  truly  said  to  have  died  in  action,  as 
it  was  in  the  execution  of  orders  he  met  his  death. 
This  was  a  depressing  incident  to  us  all.  Black's 
comrades  acted  as  pallbearers  and  carried  his 
coffin  to  a  church  and  he  was  buried  with  full 
military  honors. 

During  the  greater  part  of  that  week,  to  the 
Commissary  department,  we  were  the  "lost  regi- 
ment," and  rations  ran  very  low. 

Blackberries  abounded  in  this  section,  the 
bushes  being  utilized  as  hedges  to  divide  farms 
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into  fields  and  separate  the  fields  from  the  road. 
Though  rations  were  so  short,  the  cooks  managed 
to  provide  us  with  blackberry  shortcake — dessert 


but  no  first  or  second  courses.  Finalh^  supplies 
came  and  we  were  loaded  up  with  canned  roast 
beef,  corn  willie  and  bully  beef. 


HARVESTING  AT  LE  BAIN 

All  not  engaged  in  camp  duties 
were  ordered  to  help  the  French 
harvest  their  crops.    Agriculture  in 
France  M^as  carried  on  much  as  it 
was  in  America  seventj^-five  years 
__       _  ^    ago   before   the  invention   of  the 
._,    J;  :;;?.■. ■.^--  reaper  and  thresher.    Cutting  was 
-r'"'-::;r^   done  by  .scythe  and  sickle.  Thresh- 
ing   by    the    treadmill    method — 
horses  attached  to  a  windlass.    The  horses  walk- 
ing in  a  circle,  furnished  power  to  a  very  crude 
threshing  machine. 

The  order  to  help  harvest  met  with  no  special 
objection  by  the  men,  but  after  the  first  day  the 
command  must  have  marveled  at  the  glowing 
spirit  of  helpfulness  and  anxiety  to  conserve  the 
crops.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  "glowing  spirit" 
did  not  emanate  from  our  souls  but  went  into  our 
canteens,  wine  being  the  only  thing  the  French 
had  to  give  as  evidence  of  gratitude. 

The  peasants  told  us  that  the  people  of  LeBain 
liked  Americans  but  that  not  all  the  towns  about 
there  did.  This  was  shrewd  business  propaganda. 
Instead  of  remaining  at  LeBain  for  six  weeks, 
as  at  first  reported,  we  found  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  that  orders  to  go  forward  might  come 
any  time.  They  came  a  little  in  advance  of  com- 
missary preparedness,  and  the  Colonel  refused  to 
give  the  order  to  march  until  rations  were  received. 


HIKE  TO  CAMP  COETQUIDAN 

E  ORDERED  the  men  in  formation 
and  reviewed  them.  Owing  to  fare- 
well celebrations  the  night  before, 
many  of  the  men  were  not  in  first- 
class  physical  condition;  in  fact,  not  in 
condition  at  all.  The  Colonel  realiz- 
ing the  peptimists  were  few,  a.sked  those  who 
thought  they  could  work,  to  step  out.  About  six- 
teen responded.  Of  the  remaining  men  he  classi- 
fied fifty-five  as  weaklings  and  fifteen  as  cripples. 
A  medical  order  came  through  that  men  were 
unfit  to  march;  so  workers,  cripples  and  weak- 
lings rode  on  trucks  as  baggage  detail  to  Coet- 
quidan.  At  Lohac  we  pitched  pup  tents  in  a 
newly  harvested  field  and  rested  for  the  night. 

Next  morning  the  word  was  passed  that  can- 
teens would  be  examined.  All  were  prepared  and 
guiltlessness  prevailed  until  our  bugler  was 
reached.  Disabitini  was  at  the  end  of  the  line 
and  had  not  had  the  hunch,  so  when  the  Captain 
came  to  him  he  found  his  canteen  filled  with 
good  wine.  Forthwith,  then  and  there,  the  officer 
wastefully  and  unfeelingly,  with  malice  and  in- 
tent, did  deliberately  spill  the  precious,  seductive 
fluid  on  the  ground. 

The  following  day  we  marched  to  Guer,  where 
in  the  evening  we  were  entertained  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  hall  with  music  furnished  by  a  famous 
English  violinist  and  pianist.  Here  again  we 
helped  the  natives  harvest  and  were  rewarded 
with  wine. 
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On  August  24th,  we  entered  Coct- 
quidan,  one  of  the  two  hirgest  train- 
ing camps  in  existence,  entirely 
American.  Men  are  quartered  in 
wooden  barracks  with  bunks  built  in 
parallel  with  the  wall,  on  an  incline 
"  platform.     Men   are  told   to  go  to 

nearby  straw-stacks  and  fill  ticks  with  straw.  As 
many  as  seventy-two  of  them  sleep  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  If  all  should  stand  up  at  once,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  anyone  to  walk  around. 
Our  rations  at  this  point  consisted  of  bully  beef, 
can  of  roast  beef  occasionally,  one  slice  of  bread 
and  coffee. 

Next  day  we  are  introduced  to  the  famous 
French  75  mm.  artillery  piece.  It  was  our  first 
opportunity  to  know  what  a  field  gun  looked  like. 
We  watched  these  guns  in  action  for  two  days  and 
were  taught  new  gun  drills. 

At  Coetquidan  it  was  understood  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permanent  passes 
for  anywhere  within  bounds,  but  the  difficult 
thing  was  to  find  some  place  in  France  out  of 
bounds. 

We  were  to  receive  at  this  point  short,  intense 
training,  so  hard  work  was  the  order  of  the  day 
every  day. 

The  horses  began  to  arrive,  such  as  they  were — 
poor  as  to  fiesh  but  war-broken  as  to  spirit.  We 
paid  them  the  compliment  of  thinking  of  them  as 
veterans.  In  that  particular  they  surpassed  the 
well-conditioned,  capricious,  cavorting  line  of 
equine  samples  w-e  were  shown  at  Custer. 

It  was  not  without  a  certain  feeling  of  being 
retrograded,  if  not  degraded,  that  we  reconciled 
ourselves  to  not  being  a  motorized  outfit.  Most 
of  us  hailed  from  Michigan,  or  near  by,  and  gaso- 
line was  a  part  of  daily  life.  Few  of  us  knew 
what  to  do  with  a  horse,  and  some  of  them  seemed 
to  know  it.  However,  we  were  to  be  minus  the 
monarch  of  motion  and  would  have  to  learn  and 
get  along  with  plain,  old-fashioned  horse.  We 
had  a  week's  experience  in  grooming  and  playing 
at  being  fellows-in-waiting  to  beasts.  It  was  at 
the  end  of  one  of  those  perfect  days  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Battery  read  excerpts  to  a  group  of  us 
from  an  article  on  tractors  in  Munsey's  Maga- 
zine, which  met  w-ith  groans  and  applause: 

"Men  work  more  for  horses  than  horses 
work  for  men.  (Amen.)  It  is  dirty,  disa- 
greeable drudgery,  not  in  any  degree  like  the 
skilled  work  of  a  mechanic  or  chauffeur  or 
tractioneer.  It  is  personal  service  rendered 
to  lower  animals  by  man.     (Loud  applause.) 
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Edison  has  said  a  horse  is  the  poorest  motor 
ever  built.     He  eat.s  ten  pounds  of  food  to 
every  hour  he  works.      (He's  right.)     Both 
human  muscles  and  horse  muscles  are  too 
weak  for  the  labors  of  today.    Both  men  and 
horses  are  too  feeble  and  too  slow  for  this 
age  of  speed  and  tonnage."    (Har,  Har.i 
Yes,  that's  what  we  thought.    Most  of  us  had 
him  classed  with  the  buffalo,  but  here  he  was,  in 
this  land  of  the  sickle  and  the  scythe,  triumphant 
over  time,  prejudice  and  progress,  switching  his 
tail  in  our  faces  as  we  humbly  obeyed  that  com- 
mand "Stand-to-Heel." 


He  was  further  glorified  and  endeared  (?i  to 
us  in  a  lecture  delivered  the  regiment  by  Colonel 
Hopkins,  who  concluded  his  instructions  and  ex- 
hortation on  caring  for  the  animals  by  saying: 
"We  can  get  men,  but  we  can't  get  horses.  So, 
take  care  of  the  horses." 

The  Colonel  was  probably  not  conscious  of 
placing  himself  in  the  same  category  with  Napo- 
leon, who  lost  100,000  recruits  by  a  similar 
blunder.  On  being  told  of  the  terrible  carnage 
and  loss  of  life  a  certain  victory  had  cost,  he 
lightly  replied:  "Oh,  well,  you  cannot  expect  to 
make  an  omelet  without  breaking  some  eggs." 

It  is  unusual  and  distasteful  for  most  Amer- 
icans to  get  up  with  the  sun,  but  at  Coetquidan 
we  learned  to  rise  with  the  moon.  We  had  always 
heard  that  the  moon  influenced  and  controlled  the 
tide  of  the  ocean,  but  here  it  figured  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  We  also  knew  that  the  moon  was  sup- 
posed to  influence  the  mind,  particularly  weak 
minds,  at  certain  times.  It  was  the  harvest  moon 
and  rose  very  late  or  very  early,  as  you  like  it. 
One  westerner  said  he  thought  "it  had  us  plumb 
locoed." 

This,  no  doubt,  was  part  of  that  psychological 
training  a  la  American,  calculated  to  rejuvenate 
within  us  primal  instincts  of  the  owl  and  the 
pussy  cat — long  since  gassed  and  electrifled  into 
latent  disusetude. 

We  learned  that  the  training  we  had  received 
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in  the  United  States  was  for  open  warfare  and 
that  we  were  now  to  be  drilled  in  warfare  of  posi- 
tion. We  also  found  the  operation  of  French  guns 
entirely  different  from  that  of  English  or  Amer- 
ican. For  instance,  instead  of  degrees,  they  cal- 
culate by  the  metric  system. 

Frequent  requests  were  made  for  candidates 
for  Officers'  Training  School.  The  following 
schools  had  been  established:  Material  School, 
Camouflage,  Dugout,  Laison,  Orientation,  Alge- 
bra. 

August  24th  was  a  glad  day,  as  on  that  day  we 
received  our  first  mail  from  home. 

On  that  date  also  the  following  2nd  Lieutenants 
received  their  assignments  to  our  regiment:  H.  E. 
Baker,  H.  D.  Baker,  M.  M.  Click,  F.  M.  Dun- 
baugh,  S.  M.  Hazelwood,  J.  E.  Houseworth,  T.  T. 
Kennedy  and  R.  0.  Lowengard. 

Coetquidan  was  our  academic  center.  Spec- 
ialists' schools  were  opened  in  orientation,  tele- 
phone, radio,  gas  and  fire  control,  to  which 
officers  and  men  were  detailed.  Our  evenings 
were  occupied  in  listening  to  lectures  on  subjects 
relating  to  field  artillery. 

Coetquidan  was  both  picturesque  in  natural 
beauty  and  historic  in  association.  The  camp 
was  situated  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  a  deep 
valley.  Napoleon  recognized  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  this  spot  for  a  military  camp.  History 
calls  it  the  "Camp  of  Death,"  as  several  hundred 
of  Bonaparte's  soldiers  died  there  of  the  black 
plague.  The  barracks  to  which  we  were  assigned 
had  recently  been  used  as  hospital  buildings  but 
originally  were  old  barracks  erected  to  accommo- 
date Napoleonic  troops. 

There  was  little  time  for  amuse- 
ment and  practically  no  place  to 

l^-^^__,.-'^  go  except  for  "treats"  at  the  res- 
/m^  ^^^feiiv  taurants  and  cafes,  which  dotted 
the  road  to  the  camp.  One  was  of 
ancient  origin.  Might  have  flour- 
ished in  Napoleon's  time  or  been 
the  site  of  a  place  at  which  the 
returning  Crusaders  found  refresh- 
ment. One  might  fall  in  a  reverie  over  a  glass 
of  wine  and  picture  through  the  smoke-drifts  of 
a  cigarette  a  swash-buckling  D'Armand  swagger- 
ing to  the  bar,  or  a  Troubadour  with  clanking 
sword  and  spurs.  As  he  thought  of  the  lady-love 
who  was  awaiting  his  return,  one  could  almost 
see  him  wave  the  crowd  forward  to  share  some 
liquid  gladness  with  him. 


"Let  every  true  blade,  who  e'er  loved  a 
fair  maid, 
Fill  round  to  the  myrtle  and  steel." 
October  19th  was  sort  of  Commencement  Day, 
as  we  learned  that  our  training  was  over  and  we 
were  to  go  forward.    Supplies  had  preceded  us  to 
Guer.    Colonel  Hopkins  had  motored  ahead  and 
Lieut. -Col.  McKell  assumed  temporary  command. 
Two  days  later  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel.    The    310th    Ammunition    Train    was 
broken   up    and   merged   with   the    160th   Field 
Artillery,  seventy  men  being  added  to  our  tables 
of  strength. 

MOVEMENT  TO  THE  FRONT 

CTOBER  24th  the  Battery  left  Coet- 
quidan and  marched  to  Guer,  where 
we  quietly  entrained  for  the  front, 
but  destination  unknown.  All  was 
conjecture  as  to  just  which  point  we 
were  destined.  Montefacon,  Dijon, 
Sazerais  and  Dongermain  were  hazarded.  Others 
thought  it  would  be  the  Toul  Sector  or  the 
Argonne,  while  others  thought  we  were  going  to 
Verdun.    It  proved  to  be  Dongermain. 

After  traveling  in  the  box  cars  for  two  days 
we  came  to  a  halt  at  four  in  the  morning.  The 
men  opened  the  car  doors  to  survey  the  new  sur- 
roundings. Not  a  light  was  visible  anywhere. 
The  French  train  men  carried  no  lanterns.  As 
they  walked  up  and  down  they  acted  as  though 
they  were  greatly  relieved  at  our  arrival.  The 
few  buildings  discernible  were  mere  silhouettes 
in  the  semi-darkness.  Voices  were  hushed,  the 
weird  appearance  of  everything,  together  with 
the  clammy  feeling  produced  by  early  morning 
air,  gave  us  creepy  sensations  quite  in  keeping 
with  our  mental  pictures  of  "the  front." 

A  few  American  soldiers  were  doing  guard  or 
standing  about,  of  whom  we  asked  the  question 
always  uppermost  in  our  minds:  "How  far  is  it 
to  the  lines?"  The  answer  came  back,  "About 
twelve  miles." 

Almost  immediately  orders  were  given  to  roll 
packs  and  to  detrain.  Section  chiefs  were  called 
together  and  received  orders  to  get  their  men  off 
cars,  have  them  put  their  packs  where  they  could 
find  them  and  to  take  the  men  to  the  cars  where 
forage  supplies,  wagons  and  guns  were  waiting  to 
be  unloaded  on  the  special  platform  built  in  a 
sloping  angle. 
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AT  RAILHEAD 

We  were  then  told  that  we  were 
at  the  Railhead.  Smoking  was 
prohibited,  as  at  this  point  was 
located  the  main  ammunition  dump 
for  the  Toul  sector. 
|,(  '-  -  ,  I,  After  unloading  cars,  drivers, 
^ '«=i§i''"-f "gS^  cannoneers  and  combat  train 
~7r=^~'^  assumed  their  respective  positions 
and  the  Battery  moved  as  a  unit  for  the  Rest 
billets  at  Charms-de-Cote,  which  in  English 
means  "beautiful  hill,"  about  two  miles  distant. 
We  passed  along  the  fringe  of  the  town  of  Don- 
germain  and  hiked  up  a  spiral  road  which  grad- 
ually brought  us  to  the  crest  of  the  hill. 

The  advance  detail  had  planned  out  billets  for 
Battery,  tallying  off  thirty  in  this  barn,  eighteen 
in  this  room,  sixteen  men  in  this  house  and  so  on, 
till  all  were  accommodated. 

Here  we  got  acquainted  with  a  new  species  of 
bunk  or  cot.  They  were  of  box  shape,  covered 
with  chicken  coop  wire;  that  is,  what  we  could 
see  of  them  for  cobwebs  and  dirt.  Floors  were 
littered  with  haversacks,  straw  and  debris — 
typical  French  billets. 

Picket  line  for  horses  was  established  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  near  railroad;  artillery  ordnance, 
guns,  limbers  and  caissons  were  located  nearby. 

The  only  work  we  had  to  do  was  leading  the 
horses  to  water  uphill  one  mile  and  back,  making 
a  two-mile  hike,  aside  from  grooming  tbem. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  rest  and  the  men  rambled 
about  the  hills  and  through  vineyards  picking 
grapes.  At  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  candles,  cake,  choco- 
late and  jam  were  obtainable.  Their  canteen  was 
set  up  in  a  tent  near  Dongermain  station.  From 
the  hill  we  could  view  red-tiled  Toul  lying  off  in 
a  valley  to  the  left.  The  scenery  was  beautiful 
in  the  daytime,  and  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that 
after  nightfall  these  scenes  of  peaceful  beauty 
would  be  turned  into  a  Dante's  inferno.  The 
pitch  darkness  'round  us  and  the  booming  of 
heavy  guns  in  the  direction  of  the  constant  red 
fiares  sent  up  from  the  enemy  lines  reminded  one 
of  the  passage  in  "Paradise  Lost" — "A  land  that 
was  without  light  and  full  of  flame." 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  so  the  boys  strolled 
around  the  hills,  found  a  church  and  cafe,  in- 
spected some  anti-aircraft  guns,  including  the 
great  disappearing  gun  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Here  was  where  we  first  saw  the  French  slaughter 
horses  for  meat,  which  made  the  boys  decide  that 
the  meat  they  had  been  getting  in  French  restau- 
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rants  was  horse  meat.    That  evening  we  learn  that 
we  are  to  pull  out  in  tiie  morning. 

THE  HIKE  TO  THE  LINES 

T  WAS  October  28th,  and  we  had  been 
billeted  at  Charms  de  Cote  for 
two  days.  Our  Captain  had  sus- 
tained a  sprained  ankle  in  alight- 
ing from  the  train  at  Dongermain 
and  had  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital 
at  Toul.  In  consequence  the  Batterj'  was  under 
command  of  Lieut.  Clark.  We  rose  hastily  that 
morning,  limbered  up,  groomed  the,.lu)rses  and 
prepared  to  join  the  rest  of  the  regiment  which 
had  been  billeted  in  Dongermain.  At  8  o'clock 
we  got  started  for  the  station,  where  the  eschelon 
was  halted  to  pick  up  much-needed  harness  and 
equipment.  Lieut.  Hazel  wood  takes  a  detail  of 
men  and  accomplishes  this  in  half  an  hour. 

We  moved  in  columns  of  two,  having  received 
strict  orders  to  keep  to  the  right  of  the  road.  We 
marched  through  the  city  of  Toul,  which  might  be 
said  to  be  the  capital  of  this  sector.  The  largest 
American  hospitals  in  France,  supported  by  the 
Red  Cross,  were  located  here.  At  that  time  Toul 
might  be  said  to  exist  solely  to  administer  to  Mars. 
It  was  on  the  fringe  of  the  battlefields.  In  the 
verjr  atmosphere  could  be  felt  a  tense  determina- 
tion, while  transportation  seemed  only  to  move  in 
one  direction.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the 
roads  were  many  and  diverging,  causing  some  con- 
fusion. Following  a  guide,  the  Battery  tramped 
first  to  right  and  then  to  left  and  finally  kept  a 
straight  northerly  direction. 

About  five  miles  beyond  Toul  the  Captain  re- 
joined the  Battery,  having  run  away  from  the  hos- 
pital, which  relieved  Lieut.  Clark  of  the  command 
which  he  had  had  for  three  days. 

We  passed  many  interesting  spots,  which  under 
peaceful  conditions  might  have  been  explored 
with  profit  and  pleasure.  One,  in  particular,  was 
a  castle  of  historic  appearance,  surrounded  by  an 
ancient  moat  crossed  by  a  drawbridge. 

Engineers  along  the  road  passed  many  jocular 
remarks,  asking  us  where  we  were 
going,  to  which  the  boys  made 
humorous  answers. 

At  a  wooded  point  the  Battery 
falls  out  to  the  right  of  the  road 
for   mess,    consisting    of    concen- 
trated   soup,    beans,    bread    and 
"  coffee. 

March  was  resumed  up  hills  and  down  beauti- 
ful dales,  but  the  condition  of  the  roads  made 
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walking  very  difficult.  They  were  so  badly  in- 
dented with  shell-holes  that  the  mud  came  above 
our  ankles,  making  the  march  very  fatigueing. 
The  horses  had  been  in  battle,  almost  all  having 
been  gassed,  so  began  to  tire  down.  Drivers  dis- 
mount and  men  are  ordered  to  the  wheels  of  the 
limbers,  caissons,  guns  and  wagons.    Lieut.  Hazel- 


wood  helped  us  push  water-cart  up  a  very  steep 
hill.  While  not  in  accordance  with  military  rules, 
this  comrade-like  act  impressed  the  men  who  were 
wearied  under  the  weight  of  their  packs  and  the 
long  march. 

We  passed  some  woods  literally  alive  with  negro 
troops  of  the  92nd  Division  Infantry  Reserves. 
Our  men  asked  a  colored  mule-driver  on  a  water- 
cart  "if  he  had  been  on  the  front?"  The  man, 
who  was  from  the  Southern  States,  replied  in  the 
irrelevant,  irresponsible  manner  characteristic  of 
his  race  and  probably  without  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  his  experiences,  "Ya-as,  boss,  I'se 
been  on  de  front  foah  489  days.  Ah  shuah  reckon 
as  dats  nuff."  Some  negroes  were  fixing  roads 
and  we  learned  that  they  were  detailed  for  pun- 
ishment, having  gone  to  Nancy  A.  W.  0.  L. 

Alongside  of  the  road,  near  Fontenoy,  we  came 
upon  the  graves  of  some  American  soldiers.  Each 
one  was  marked  by  a  white  cross  inscribed  with 
his  name  and  regiment.  On  each  cross  was  hung 
his  helmet,  or  in  some  instances  what  was  left  of 
it,  as  some  of  them  showed  all  too  eloquently  how 
the  wearer  had  met  death. 

AIR  RAID 

VENING   was   settling   as   we   neared 
the    town    of    Liverdun.      Suddenly 
there  was  an  explosion  up  in  the  sky 
and  we  caught  the  glint  of  highly- 
polished   objects   flying  through   the 
air.    We    could    see    the    streaks    of 
shells  and  hear  the  whirr  of  motors  far 
We  had  been  observed  by  the  enemy  plane 
Instantly    searchlights    shot    from    every 
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direction,  intersecting  or  criss-crossing,  one  going 
off  while  another  was  thrown  on,  a  great  con- 
fusion of  light  designed  to  hide  us  from  the  enemy. 
Aircraft  guns  were  operating  in  much  the  same 
manner.  Puffs  of  smoke  following  a  flash  up  in 
the  sky  indicated  that  the  enemy  plane  or  planes 
were  being  engaged  by  a  French  or  American 
aviator.  When  the  quiet  moonlight  was  broken 
by  this  spectacular  activity  we  broke  ranks  and 
looked  for  shelter — and  we  didn't  stand  still  and 
look  in  a  dignified  and  military  manner,  either. 
As  we  have  said,  the  horses  were  battle-scarred 
veterans,  so  the  air  raid  did  not  ruffle  them.  This 
was  the  Battery's  first  baptism  of  fire. 

At  Fontenoy  the  Battery  made  its  first  halt 
since  mess  and  the  men  were  very  tired  and 
hungry.  Headquarters  and  Supply  Companies 
billeted  there  for  the  night,  but  our  Battery  had 
to  march  on  to  Farm  Vaurot,  which  was  reached 
at  7:00  p.  m.  We  were  busy  until  midnight  get- 
ting materiel  under  cover.  Picket  line  was  estab- 
lished in  the  woods  and  Corp.  Whalen  mounted 
machine  guns  ready  for  action. 

In  the  woods  were  six  barracks  where  we  bil- 
leted. These  were  fitted  with  bunks  in  double 
tier.  The  windows  were  covered  with  yellow 
paper,  which  gave  out  actinic  rays,  impossible  to 
photograph. 

On  the  day  following.  Colonel  Hopkins  arrives 
and  assumes  command.  Our  regiment  is  made 
Corps  Artillery  of  the  6th  Army  Corps,  2nd  Army. 


^ONTRARY  to  camouflage  instruc- 
tions, we  had  been  ordered  to  clean 
up  by  Colonel  Hopkins,  which  was 
done.  Just  as  the  men  were  hoping 
for  a  little  rest  the  Colonel  issued  a 
command  for  close-order  drills  in  an 
open  field  and  policing  up  of  surroundings.  All 
of  this  activity  was  conducted  under  enemy  air 
observation  and  in  violation  of  military  rules. 
The  commanding  general  hearing  this,  said  Col- 
onel Hopkins  should  be  court  martialed.  Indi- 
cating that  we  had  been  observed,  next  day,  after 
our  departure,  the  barracks  was  blown  to  atoms 
by  enemy  shells. 

HERO  OF  THE  CLODS 

The  field  in  which  we  drilled  was  typical  of 
war-harrassed  France.  Over  it  during  the  pre- 
vious autumn  had  rocked  backwards  and  for- 
wards the  ghastly  balances  of  the  strife.  Air 
bombs  descended  as  we  carried  out  the  move- 
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ments,  yet  at  one  side  of  the  field  a  French  peas- 
ant plodded  placidly  after  a  primitive  plow.  In 
the  golden  quiet  of  that  October  afternoon,  he 
presented  a  picture  of  peace  and  pastoral  pleas- 
antness. Here,  indeed,  was  a  tableau  of  the 
"Sword  and  the  Plowshare."  In  constant  danger, 
he  guided  his  plow  around  shell-holes,  a  humble 
child  of  Mother  Earth  patiently  endeavoring  to 
heal  the  wounds  on  her  bosom  that  she  might 
again  serve  his  necessities.  All  unconscious  that 
he  was  part  of  a  scene  for  a  painter's  brush,  whose 
finished  canvas  might  fittingly  be  called  "The 
Paradox,"  he  plodded  on,  a  striking  figure  of  sub- 
lime courage — and  faith  in  the  Divine  covenant 
with  Man  when  he  faced  a  flood-destroyed  world: 
"While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time  and  har- 
vest, cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and 
night  shall  not  cease." 

To  some  of  us,  at  least,  he  was  a  mute  lesson 
in  fortitude — this  hero  of  the  clods. 

Colonel  McKell  had  gone  forward  to  locate  a 
place  for  us  in  the  lines,  and  upon  his  return 


issued  order.s  that  the  Battery  should  march  the 
following  day  at  9:00  a.  m. 

The  second  battalion  had  left  Farm  Vaurot  tlie 
previous  evening,  hiking  to  Griseourt.  We  moved 
out  on  time  the  morning  of  October  31st  and 
marched  by  way  of  Liverdun,  Sazerais  and  Gris- 
eourt. Near  Sazerais  were  located  the  great  air- 
dromes and  they  were  the  objective  of  enemy  air 
observation.  We  noticed  that  the  town  had  been 
bombed  and  had  our  first  introduction  to  what 
Fritz  could  do  in  the  way  of  destruction. 

On  this  date  the  regiment  is  attached  to  167th 
Artillery  Brigade  of  the  92nd  Division. 

All  roads  from  this  point  on  were  zig-zagged 
and  camouflaged  to  mislead  airplanes  and  screen 
our  advance.  We  pas-sed  through  a  beautiful 
undulating  country. 

Toward  evening  the  Batter^'  reached  Griseourt 
and  halted  for  rest,  which  they  needed,  having 
marched  since  morning.  The  town  was  used  as 
a  billeting  place  and  rest  center  for  men  relieved 
in  the  lines. 


Air     Raid       At     Farm    Uaurot, 
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Some  negro  machine  gun  companies  were  here 
preparing  to  go  on  the  front.  Each  man  had  been 
equipped  with  reserve  rations.  The  negroes  con- 
sidered this  was  too  much  burden  to  carry  into 
action,  so  were  planning  to  throw  the  food  away 
at  first  opportunity. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  a  crazed  Lieutenant 
mingled  with  the  men,  raving  of  the  horrors  of 
the  front.  He  had  lost  his  outfit  and  appeared  to 
be  in  a  mental  frenzy;  claimed  he  could  not  re- 
member what  part  of  the  lines  he  was  in.  Our 
men  grew  suspicious  and  he  suddenly  disappeared. 

Smoking  had  been  prohibited  but  the  extreme 
.  fatigue  of  the  men  induced  some  of  them  to  resort 
to  a  cigarette  for  stimulant,  for  which  they  were 
reproved  by  their  officers.  They  were  told  that 
smoking  in  the  lines  could  no  longer  be  permitted. 
The  men  relapsed  into  an  indifferent  and  stoical 
state,  the  desire  for  rest  being  so  great  that  even 
remarks  of  returning  warriors  created  little  in- 
terest. 

PUVENELLE  WOODS 

March  was  resumed  under  cover 
of  darkness  to  Puvenelle  Woods. 
Horses  had  given  out  on  the  way 
and  men  had  to  turn  in  and  push 
materiel.  The  water-cart  had  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  roadside 
when  horses  gave  out.  At  cross- 
roads limber  and  piece  were  despatched  by  one 


road,  while  the  combat  took  another.  At  11:30 
Battery  B  moved  into  its  first  position  in  the 
lines,  establishing  gun  and  firing  base  at  7,000 
meters  reserve.  The  combat  train  took  up  its 
position  about  a  mile  back.  This  outfit  and  the 
eschelon  lived  in  pup  tents,  while  men  at  the  guns 
lived  in  dugouts. 

The  following  morning,  November  1st,  the  Cap- 
tain delivered  a  lecture  to  the  men,  in  which  he 
informed  them  that  we  were  on  the  semi-front. 
Warns  men  to  keep  off  roads  in  daytime  and  not 
to  look  up  at  planes,  as  faces  show  up  white  in 
the  pictures. 

The  ground  was  wet  with  rain  and  the  men  built 
fires.  Col.  McKell  orders  all  fires  out  at  once,  as 
the  volume  of  smoke  was  too  great  and  would 
reveal  position  of  troops. 

Trees  had  been  mutilated  by  shell-fire  and 
looked  very  desolate  and  eloquent  of  danger, 
unseen  but  close.  Woods  were  full  of  unexploded 
shells  (duds)  and  hand-grenades. 

The  ominous  appearance  of  everything  in  gen- 
eral must  have  struck  to  the  heart  of  one  young 
trooper,  who  evidently  had  been  brought  up  in  an 
ingenuous  and  simple-hearted  manner.  It  seemed 
as  though,  with  the  end  of  everything  imminent, 
that  his  confused  and  wrecked  conceptions  of  life 
must  find  expression.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  con- 
versation had  to  be  carried  on  in  a  very  low  tone. 
Addressing  an  older  comrade,  he  said:  "I  don't 
know  what  to  think  of  this  business.     When  I 
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MAP  SHOWING  POSITION  OF  ARMIES 
NOVEMBER   ii,    19 18 

The  map  here  produced  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  one  used  by  General  Pershing  at  his  headquarters 
in  Chaumont,  France.    This  map  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington. 

The  position  of  Battery  B  is  clearly  shown  with  the  28th  N.  G.  of  Pennsylvania  at  our  left  and 
the  92nd  Division  to  the  right. 


Paye  Ihirly-lhree 


was  in  the  first  grade  in  our  school  we  had  an 
aquarium.  In  it  one  time  were  some  very  small 
pollywogs  and  one  tadpole.  Then  we  had  doves 
to  feed  so  as  to  be  kind  to  dumb  animals  and 
things.  One  morning  only  the  tadpole  sat  there 
looking  fat  and  full.  They  told  us  the  pollywogs 
had  to  be  taken  away.  I  knew  danged  well  that 
tadpole  had  nothing  to  get  full  on  except  poUy- 
wog.  But  they  didn't  want  us  to  dislike  the  tad- 
pole. We  mustn't  feel  revenge  or  ill-will  toward 
anything. 

"Then,  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  they  were 
talkin'  'round  about  a  cat  havin'  nine  lives.  I 
never  believed  it,  so  one  evening  I  took  a  cat  and 
hung  it  to  our  clothesline  and  waited  a  while. 
Then  I  took  it  down,  but  the  thing  wouldn't  move. 
I  couldn't  make  it  come  to,  so  I  got  scared  and 
ran  up  to  my  room.  Of  course,  Dad  got  up  first 
in  the  morning  and  found  the  dead  cat  and  my 
school  strap  beside  it.  Well,  I  got  mine.  He  said, 
'He'd  teach  me  to  be  brutal  and  heartless.'  Said 
he  wondered  what  he  was  bringing  up  anyhow. 
And  believe  me,  the  two  old  hens  that  owned  the 
cat  gave  me  a  rummy  reputation  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. All  that  fuss  because  I  killed  a  cat. 
Only  mother  seemed  to  understand  I  didn't  mean 
to  kill  the  thing.  She  said  I  should  be  careful  to 
not  take  what  I  could  not  give  back.  'You  can't 
give  back  life  once  you  have  taken  it.'  I  can  see 
her  saying  that  now,"  and  he  paused  as  the  child- 
ish memory  came  back  to  him.  "There  it  goes 
again!  What  am  I  here  for?  That  cat  story 
stuck  to  me  right  up  to  my  leaving  public  school. 
In  the  exam.  I  had  an  essay  to  write.  It  was 
called  'Against  War — The  Hague.'  All  about 
Teddy  Roosevelt  winning  the  Nobel  Peace  prize. 
I  put  in  some  about  the  brotherhood  of  man,  they 
were  talking  so  much  about  then.  And  something 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  had  said 
about  every  man,  however  misguided  and  deep  in 
vice,  bore  within  him  the  image  of  Christ.  There- 
fore hands-off."  He  stopped  a  moment  and  burst 
out  again:  "Gee,  that  essay  sure  made  a  hit  with 
all  the  folks.  But,"  he  resumed,  "that  Hague 
Peace  must  have  gone  flouey,  too.  Now,  after 
teaching  us  kindness  and  setting  up  all  those 
ideas,  they  say  'Chuck  all  that.  Here's  a  rifle,  a 
pistol,  a  bayonet — get  out  and  blow  to  pieces, 
shoot,  stick  other  men  who,  like  me,  are  there 
because  others  have  said  they  must  be.  If  I  get 
a  few  I'll  get  a  D.  S.  C.  and  if  I  destroy  a  lot  of 
men  Congress  will  give  me  a  medal  like  Roose- 
velt. I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  any  damned 
slacker,  or  conscientious  objector.     I'll  stand  up 


to  whatever  comes,  as  good  as  the  best  of  them. 
I  suppose"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "the  officers  and 
them  Loueys  wouldn't  own  up  to  even  doin'  any 
thinking.  What  I  want  to  know  is — what's  going 
to  straighten  out  all  this?" 

His  companion  shook  his  head  and  moved  away 
in  the  darkness.  An  arc  light  swept  the  blackness 
with  silent  ghostly  hand  over  toward  the  west. 
Red  flames  made  the  horizon  lurid  behind  him. 
Alone  in  the  night,  his  questioning  eyes  found  a 
pale,  solitary  star,  which  looked  back  cold  and 
remote — and  the  age-old  query  was  unanswered. 

On  the  night  of  November  4th,  the  guns  were 
moved  from  the  first  position  to  a  position  on  the 
reverse  slope  of  the  hill  north  of  Montauville.. 
The  eschelon  remained  in  Puvenelle  Woods. 

SECOND  GUN  POSITION 

k.URING  the  three  days  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  front,  air  bombs  had  be- 
come so  common  that  we  began  to 
feel  like  seasoned  warriors.  Fritz 
would  send  over  balloons  with  propa- 
ganda attached,  which  we  were  ordered  not  to 
read.  After  the  war  we  learned  that  the  leaflets 
appealed  to  Americans  of  German  descent,  and  in 
parts  of  the  line  where  they  were  read,  the  effect 
on  our  troops  was  exactly  the  reverse  to  that  de- 
sired by  the  originators  of  this  bright  (?)  idea. 
Our  men  looked  upon  it  as  an  insult  to  their 
patriotism.  Another  miscarriage  of  Prussian  psy- 
chology, and  explosion  of  that  pet  myth  of  the 
Kaiser — a  "German  colony  in  America." 


OPENING    FIRE    ON    ENEMY 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  after  the  guns  had 
taken  their  respective  positions,  the  Battery  was 
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established  as  1st  Roaving  Platoon  in  front  of 
Montauville,  just  a  few  yards  beyond  the  ceme- 
tery, which  had  been  constantly  fired  upon  by  the 
Germans,  who  thought  the  result  would  weaken 
the  morale  of  the  Americans. 

Close  to  No.  1  and  No.  2  guns  was  an  anti- 
aircraft gun,  which  had  been  on  the  alert  for  air- 
planes, and  prided  themselves  that  no  plane  had 
been  allowed  nearer  than  one  mile  up.  On  Novem- 
ber 5th,  6th  and  7th,  airplane  activity  was  very 
great  and  the  most  extreme  vigilance  had  to  be 
maintained.  However,  on  account  of  the  deafen- 
ing noise  of  the  gun  ensemble  the  aircraft 
watchers  failed  to  hear  the  motors  and  an  enemy 
plane  had  succeeded  in  coming  over  us  very  near 
to  the  ground.  The  Boche  observers  were  about 
to  drop  some  bombs  on  us  when  the  aircraft  men 
registered  their  gun  on  the  plane.  If  ever  an  anti- 
aircraft crew  worked  with  speed  and  fervor  it  was 
the  men  handling  the  gun  that  day.  Their  activ- 
ity was  so  effective  that  the  Boche  plane  began 
rapidly  to  ascend.  This  incident  caused  consid- 
erable excitement  among  the  men  and  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  menace  came  as  a  great  relief. 

At  this  position  no  one  was  permitted  to  walk 
in  the  open  in  going  with  mess  kits  to  the  kitchen, 
which  had  been  established  down  the  slope  of  the 
hill  under  camouflage,  and  they  had  to  be  con- 
cealed under  clothing  to  prevent  the  sun  striking 
them  and  scintillating  a  ray  signal  to  some  enemy 
plane. 

Corporal  MacKenzie,  with  his  vigilant  gas 
guards,  kept  us  constantly  reminded  of  the  danger 
from  gas  attack. 

All  were  supplied  with  "sag  paste,"  which  was 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  body  to  alleviate  the  burn- 
ing effects  of  mustard  gas,  which  the  Germans 
presented  us  with  intermittent  regularity.  During 
the  night  previous  to  the  5th  of  November,  Cap- 
tain Cherrill,  Lieut.  Clark,  Lieut.  Dolan  and  Corp. 
Vandebunte,  in  a  dugout,  figured  out  the  firing 
data,  as  next  morning  at  9:00  a.  m.  we  were  to 
deliver  our  re.spects  to  Fritz  for  the  first  time. 
There  was  a  certain  feeling  of  pleasurable  expect- 
ancy for  the  moment  to  arrive.  Suits  similar  to 
oil-skins,  glazed  with  a  material  impervious  to 
gas  were  supplied  to  cannoneers,  covering  the  body 
completely  from  head  to  toes.  During  the  night 
and  in  the  early  morning  the  Germans  had  sent 
over  considerable  gas.  A  passing  negro  said: 
"That  am  perfume  gas,  boys,  be  careful." 

On  the  crest  of  a  hill  a  mile  distant,  forward 
from  the  east  of  the  Battery's  position,  the  Obser- 
vation Post  had  been  established  commanding  a 
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view  of  the  German  lines.  Capt.  Cherrill  and 
Lieut.  Clark,  with  Private  Albert  Maier  and 
Private  Barry  were  stationed  here  to  act  a.s  the 
eyes  of  the  Battery.  Just  before  action  the  Cap- 
tain returned  to  the  Battery,  taking  his  true,  ex- 
ecutive position,  and  at  9:00  a.  m.  gave  Lieut. 
Clark  orders  to  commence  firing.  Lieut.  Clark 
gave  the  firing  data  to  Private  Barry,  who  re- 
peated it  verbatim  over  the  'phone  to  Firing 
Officer  Lieut.  Dolan,  as  to  range  and  deflection  of 
fire. 

Maier,  during  the  night,  had  awaited  in  the 
0.  P.  for  the  signal  of  three  red  flares  from  the 
infantry,  which  was  not  received. 

Corporal  Wilson,  Section  Chief  Gun  No.  1, 
ordered  the  first  shell  fired  by  the  Battery  into 
German  lines. 

First-Class  Private  Ordiway,  No.  2  Cannoneer, 
placed  the  shell  in  the  breech,  and  registered  the 
point  of  fire. 

Sergt.  Dunn,  Corp.  Waters,  Corp.  Smiley  were 
the  other  three  Section  Chiefs  in  command  of  the 
other  guns,  followed  in  rotation  of  orders. 

The  firing  of  our  guns  in  conjunction  with  other 
pieces  made  a  veritable  hell  of  noise.  The  barrage 
was  maintained  for  an  hour  and  repeated  at  inter- 
vals that  day. 

At  3:00  p.  m.  on  the  6th,  a  salvo  was  delivered 
from  the  line,  and  the  92nd  Division  of  negro 
troops  went  "over  the  top"  to  attack  the  town  of 
Nonyon. 

The  atmo.sphere  being  hazy,  a  question  came 
over  the  wire  from  the  Brig.-General  command- 
ing asking  if  we  were  certain  that  our  fire  was 
beyond  our  own  troops — if  there  was  any  danger 
of  our  own  men  being  killed  by  our  own  shell-fire. 
This  caused  some  consternation  for  a  half-hour, 
but  after  much  arguing  and  checking  up  it  was 
decided  that  we  had  made  no  mistake. 

Lieut.  Clark  again  gave  orders  for  the  Battery 
to  fire,  first  sending  over  shrapnel  and  then  high 
explosives.  He  was  about  to  give  an  order  for 
a  continued  fire  on  H.  E.,  when  there  came  a 
hurried  order  from  Capt.  Cherrill,  received  from 
the  Post  Command,  to  cease  firing. 

At  this  point  Lieut.  Clark  had  just  begun  to 
enjoy  his  task  when  the  order  to  suspend  firing 
was  received.  He  promptly  obeyed,  as  a  good 
soldier  must,  but  expressed  his  private  and  per- 
sonal sentiments  with  the  vehement  ejaculation, 
"Oh,  Hell!" 

The  objective  of  our  attack  at  this  point  was 
to  silence  a  portable  railway  gun  of  the  Germans 
which  had  been  actively  annoying.    Whether  this 
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gun  was  put  out  of  position  by  our  fire,  we  could 
not  learn,  but  nothing  was  heard  from  it  again. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the 
report  of  Capt.  Cherrill  on  the  loss 
of  considerable  material  owing  to 
hasty  orders,  will  describe  our 
movements  on  November  8th  and 
9th  as  we  moved  toward  our  last 
fighting  position: 

"On  the  night  of  November  8th, 
Battery  commanders  of  the  1st 
Battalion  met  the  Battalion  commander  at  the 
P.  C.  at  8:00  p.  m.  and  were  ordered  to  have 
everything  in  readiness  to  move  at  midnight. 

"Conflicting  orders  had  been  sent  to  the  officers 
in  charge  of  the  eschelons;  one  stating  that  the 
eschelons  would  be  moved — then  one  stating  they 
would  not  be  moved.  Battery  commanders  went 
personally  to  the  eschelons,  arriving  there  at  9:00 
p.  m.  The  orders  had  been  partially  straightened 
out  and  the  men  were  harnessing  the  horses  and 
breaking  the  camp  at  the  time.  Lights  could  not 
be  used. 

"The  limbers  and  combat  train  arrived  at 
Montauville  about  11:30  p.  m.  and  the  limbers 
and  caissons  arrived  at  the  gun  position  at  11:45 
p.  m. 

"The  guns  had  been  gotten  out  of  position  and 
prepared  for  the  march  by  the  men  at  the  gun 
position.  The  caissons  and  limbers  were  loaded 
with  ammunition  and  the  Battery  moved  from  the 
position  back  toward  Montauville  at  1:30  a.  m., 
November  9th.  The  Battalion  left  Montauville 
at  about  2:00  a.  m.  and  arrived  at  Euvezin  Woods 
at  about  6:00  a.  m. 

"At  10:00  a.  m.  the  Battalion  commander.  Bat- 
tery commanders  and  Battalion  and  Battery  de- 
tails went  forward  to  make  reconnaissance  of 
position  near  the  village  of  Vie  Ville  on  Hay.  The 
Battery  moved  forward  to  this  position  at  6:00 
p.  m.,  arriving  at  the  position  about  9:30  p.  m. 
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The  Battery  position  was  in  the  Gerard  Woods,  it 
being  necessary  to  cut  a  path  to  get  the  guns  in 
place.  The  guns  were  in  position  at  about  11:30 
p.  m.  and  the  horses  had  been  sent  back  to 
Euvezin  Woods." 

The  men  were  feeling  keenly  the  effects  of 
sleepless  nights  and  meager  food,  eaten  irregu- 
larly, and  were  thankful  for  the  prospect  of  a 
little  rest.  All  were  preparing  to  lie  down  in  their 
blankets — the  cannoneers  beside  their  guns — 
when  the  Battalion  commander.  Colonel  McKell, 
came  to  the  position  and  stated  to  the  Battery 
commander,  in  hearing  of  the  men,  "That  it  was 
necessary  to  get  on  the  road  immediately,  and  to 
leave  one  entire  section  behind,  if  necessary,  and 
to  stop  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  equipment  that 
would  delay  the  Battery  getting  on  the  road.  That 
the  horses  were  returning  to  take  our  guns  out 
of  position."  Many  were  not  given  time  to  roll 
their  packs  and  had  to  gather  up  their  property 
in  the  dark  and  get  it  into  the  packs  as  best  they 
could. 

It  was  then  midnight.  We  thought  we  had  about 
reached  the  limit  of  physical  endurance  and  this 
meant  a  detour  of  about  five  miles  to  reach  the 
next  position.  We  were  then  within  firing  range — • 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  German  lines.  The 
realization  came  to  us  that  we  were  being  placed 
in  the  foremost  position  of  the  front  line;  in  fact, 
were  being  converted  from  artillery  into  what  the 
boys  called  Heavy  Infantry.  But,  "Ours  not  to 
reason  why,"  though  we  began  to  see  that  we  were 
selected  as  the  sacrifice  outfit  for  morale  pur- 
poses, and  concluded  that  our  fate  would  be  very 
likely  that  of  the  Six  Hundred. 

To  reach  the  new  position  we  had  to  go  up 
between  the  second  and  first  line  trenches.  The 
Battery  had  to  move  cautiously  and  swiftly.  On 
the  right  our  heavy  guns  crashed,  while  countless 
75s  barked  and  screamed.  They  appeared  to  be 
firing  at  us  pointblank  but  the  shells  passed  high 
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aboA'e  our  heads.  The  ceaseless  explosions  made 
an  awe-inspiring  illumination.  It  looked  as 
though  the  shells  came  from  rows  of  monster 
furnaces. 

To  our  left,  red  flares  from  the  Teuton  lines  lit 
the  horizon  at  intervals,  while  their  guns  blazed 
reply  to  ours.  Unlike  the  American  method,  their 
firing  was  intermittent  but  perfectly  timed,  and  it 
was  owing  to  this  German  precision  that  we  were 
able  to  advance  without  casualties.  We  moved 
forward  in  the  intervals,  black,  skulking  silhou- 
ettes against  the  light  of  our  own  guns.  The 
enemy  shells  tore  up  the  earth  before  us  or  passed 
over  us  shrieking  "Not  yet,  not  yet!" 

The  shell-fire  of  older  battles  had  shattered  the 
woods,  and  the  light  from  the  guns  weirdly 
illumined  the  crotched  and  blackened  trunks, 
only  to  leave  them,  as  the  light  died  down,  in  a 
denser  blackness. 

It  might  have  been  the  evening  of  the  Judg- 
ment Day  after  the  great  conflagration;  a  dark- 
ened, smoking  universe  lit  with  the  smouldering 
flame  of  dying  volcanoes.  As,  like  spirits,  we 
skulked  and  darted  through  this  gauntlet  of  fire, 
we  could  have  been  a  body  of  the  lost  endeavor- 
ing to  escape  certain  punishment. 

Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  have  told  of  instances 
of  troops  sleeping  as  they  marched.  That  night 
the  sub-conscious  self  took  command  of  many  of 
us,  and  the  conscious  mind  slept,  though  the  guns 
rendered  a  Satanic  oratorio,  with  a  demon  chorus 
accompanied  by  wails  of  the  damned. 

We  had  begun  the  march  with  a  general  feeling 
of  dejection.  Youth  believes  that  the  future  holds 
an  argosy  of  happiness  for  him.  We  were  all 
young  and  life  looked  sweet,  but  so  far  we  felt  it 
had  given  us  little.  In  unspoken  protest  this 
innate  love  of  life  reached  out  from  the  sanctuary 
of  our  souls  appealing  for  justification  of  so  pre- 
mature a  sacrifice. 

As  the  night  wore  on  and  the  march  continued, 
physical  weariness  deadened  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional processes.    We  felt  like  disembodied  beings 


and  as  though  our  previous  life  had  been  lived  in 
another  world,  forever  left  behind.  The  Amer- 
ican military  psychology  of  training  for  the 
supreme  moment  was  successfully  demonstrated, 
as  our  hardships  had  rendered  us  unconscious  of 
self-pity  and  insensible  to  recollection  or  regret. 

The  desecrated  stars  had  paled  with  the  dawn. 
Both  lines  had  ceased  firing  and  a  pall  hung  over 
everything. 

At  about  5:00  a.  m.  our  Battery,  with  Battery 
A,  moved  into  position  from  a  cluster  of  trees  and 
other  camouflage  across  an  open  space  under 
direct  observation  of  the  enemy  600  j'ards  away. 

SACRIFICE  POSITION 

The  famous  Hindenburg  line 
formed  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle,  the  apex  of  which  was 
about  four  miles  forward,  protrud- 
ing into  No  Man's  Land.  At  this 
apex  Batteries  A  and  B  were 
assigned  their  sacrifice  position, 
while  Battery  C  was  held  a  dis- 
tance back  ready  to  act  as  replace- 
as  we  were  annihilated. 
This  Hindenburg  line,  an  embroglio  of  barbed 
wire  and  concrete  a  mile  in  depth,  covered  under- 
ground fortresses  and  elaborate  quarters,  includ- 
ing a  theatre.  Through  this  the  Americans  had 
broken  and  mobilized  one  million  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  for  what  was  to  be  the 
greatest  battle  of  the  war,  within  the  terrain  de- 
fined by  the  imaginary  walls  of  the  triangle. 

The  roads  entering  this  triangle  approached  it 
in  the  left  corner  of  the  base.  At  this  point  the 
famous  war  correspondent,  Frank  Simons,  had 
established  himself  to  observe  the  operations  of 
this  monster  movement  on  Metz.  These  roads 
traversed  this  triangle  almost  through  the  center 
and  toward  the  right  of  the  terrain.  From  Mr. 
Simons'  vantage  point  the  panorama  disclosed 
was  awesome,  stupendous  and  unique  in  the  his- 
torv  of  war. 
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Flanking  these  roads  on  either  side  were  what 
appeared  to  be  huge  flower-pots,  apparently  part 
of  a  fantastic  fancy  in  landscape  gardening.  In- 
stead, they  were  mighty  metal  facts  and  factors 
in  persuading  the  Prussian  that  the  Americans 
were  in  France  and  anxious  to  visit  Germany. 
These  flower-pots  were  the  transformation  by 
camouflage  of  the  great  16-inch  naval  guns,  which 
were  bedded  many  feet  down  in  the  earth.  The 
guns  would  rise  and  deliver  their  terrific  message 
and  immediately  sink  down  into  their  positions, 
after  the  type  of  the  disappearing  guns  for  coast 
defense.  Their  capacity  was  one  shell  a  minute. 
The  navy  men  operating  these  monsters  christ- 
ened them  "Peace  Talk,"  "Theda  Bara,"  "Yankee 
Girl"  and  "President  Wilson."  Interspersed  be- 
tween them  were  thousands  of  seventy-fives. 
Midway  and  toward  the  right  was  stationed  a 
huge  observation  balloon. 

Alongside  of  the  woods  in  which  was  concealed 
our  Combat  Train,  ran  the  natural  road  over 
which  we  traveled.  The  engineers,  however,  had 
built  another  road  converging  to  the  right  to  de- 
ceive enemy  planes.  At  the  conjunction  of  these 
two  roads  occurred  a  congestion  of  ambulances. 
These  were  carrying  men  from  the  lines  or  first 
aid  stations  back  to  the  base  hospital.  The  misery 
of  such  a  condition  we  will  leave  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader. 

Everywhere  protruding  above  the  earth  like  in- 
verted bowls  were  the  famous  "pill-boxes"  con- 
structed of  concrete,  many  of  them  shattered  to 
atoms.    Great  shell-holes  yawned  on  every  side. 

Rows  of  trenches  and  dugouts  on  either  side 
of  our  way  secreted  American  regiments  number- 
ing thousands  and  thousands  of  men.  Some  had 
been  in  many  engagements. 

To  the  right,  and  just  as  we  left  the  road  to 
cross  over  to  Tauticourt  Farm,  we  passed  what 
the  French  had  appropriately  named  "Valle  de 
Mort"  or  "The  Valley  of  Death."  Here  they  had 
encountered  an  impregnable  point  in  the  German 
line  and  it  had  been  the  scene  of  terrible  carnage. 

On  the  edge  of  this  the  Medical  Corps  had 
established  their  first  aid  station.  Over  it  they 
had  erected  a  huge  Red  Cross  constructed  of  con- 
crete. This  symbol  of  mercy  should  have  been 
respected  by  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Germans  shelled  this  Valley  of  Death  incessantly. 

At  this  point  we  met  men  relieved  from  the 
lines,  staggering,  gasping,  their  eyes  swollen  and 
blinded.  Some  were  hatless,  others  coatless,  their 
bodies  burned  through  their  clothes  by  gas.  Some 
had  received  first  aid  for  wounds  and  were  making 


their  way  to  the  rear,  broken,  muttering,  cur.sing 
remnants  of  youth. 

All  along  our  march  the  dead  lay  unburied  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  The  Prussian  uniform 
predominated,  but  there  were  many  American 
brothers  in  the  ranks  of  the  fallen.  The  stench 
was  almost  unendurable  and  the  sight  disheart- 
ening to  unseasoned  troops. 

The  German  lines' followed  horizontal  with  our 
base  to  the  right,  then  formed  a  loop  around 
Tauticourt  and  curved  to  a  point  back  of  the 
Valley  of  Death,  which  placed  our  position  on  the 
outer  rim  of  a  half  circle  and  about  the  center  of 
the  loop. 

Our  units  had  been  selected  to  start  an  offen- 
sive, which  would  be  followed  by  a  general  attack 
from  all  the  entrenched  formations  we  had  passed. 

So,  amid  the  roar  of  the  great  guns,  the  scream- 
ing of  75s  and  volleys  from  other  pieces.  Batteries 
A  and  B  took  a  place  in  this  orchestra  of  offensive 
with  their  guns  to  swell  the  diapason  of  a  hun- 
dred hells. 

During  the  night  we  had  been  transformed 
into  the  127th  Provisional  Regiment  under  the 
command  of  Lieut-Col.  Dunn,  and  we  were  placed 
in  support  of  the  55th  and  34th  Infantry  of  the 
7th  Division.  To  our  left  was  the  28th  N.  G.  of 
Pennsylvania  and  to  our  right  the  92nd  Division. 

Our  guns  were  concealed  in  a  hedge  about  600 
feet  long  a  short  distance  from  a  house  on  Taute- 
court  Farm.  To  the  west  of  the  gun  position  were 
shacks  and  dugouts,  the  remains  of  a  German 
Post  Command,  abandoned  at  the  warm  invita- 
tion of  Uncle  Sam  delivered  the  previous  week. 
Evidently  they  had  not  waited  on  the  order  of 
their  going.  Guns,  bayonets,  clothing — every- 
thing had  been  left. 

The  shacks  were  requisitioned  for  a  Post  Com- 
mand by  Captain  Cherrill  and  Captain  Huestis, 
who  were  commanders  in  charge.  The  telephone 
specialists  and  B.  C.  Detail  occu- 
pied a  dugout  thirty  feet  distant, 
where  they  established  their  tele- 
phone exchange.  Dugouts  were 
connected  by  trenches.  Mess  was 
served  before  sunrise  and  after 
sunset,  of  which  the  Boche  seemed 
to  have  an  uncanny  knowledge. 
Just  as  we  were  to  have  morning  rations  they 
deluged  us  with  gas.  Now,  to  eat  breakfast  and 
at  the  same  time  wear  a  gas  mask  would  tax  even 
"Yankee  ingenuity."  Battery  B  was  fed  from 
Battery  A  kitchen. 

The  enemy  had  the  range  well  calculated  and 
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let  us  know  it,  sending  over  hundreds  of  percus- 
sion shells  during  the  day  which  were  delivered 
with  the  usual  German  punctuality. 

During  the  night  of  the  10th  our  position  was 
constantly  shelled,  the  communication  wires  being 
cut  five  times.  Men  were  sent  out  each  time  to 
make  repairs  and  returned  wondering  how  they 
escaped  sniper  and  shrapnel. 

Sergt.  Eddy,  of  Battery  A,  was 
(fj^  telephone  specialist  that  night. 
No  one  expected  to  survive  and 
all  seemed  stoically  resigned  to 
their  fate.  One  man  remarked, 
"These  dugouts  are  like  death- 
cells  in  the  Tombs,  only  we  can 
see  the  sky  and  are  probably  very 
close  to  our  own  graves.  But  the  criminal  has  a 
privilege  we  haven't  while  waiting  execution — 
that  is  benefit  of  clergy." 

On  the  morning  of  November  11th  we  heard  our 
heavy  guns  suspend  action,  while  the  enemy's  fire 
declined  into  occasional  outbursts.  These  were 
the  last  throbs  and  throes  of  the  great  struggle. 
The  world-conflict  was  dying  but  the  soldier  in 
the  trenches  has  but  a  mole's-eye  view  of  things 
and  we  knew  nothing  of  this,  so  we  waited  on. 
Then,  from  the  Corps  command,  over  the  wire 
came  a  communication,  "C.  F." 

At  this  point  some  confusion  occurred  on 
account  of  failure  of  the  high  command  to  revoke 
orders  previously  issued.  We  wdll  quote  Brig.- 
Gen.  John  H.  Sherburne,  of  Boston,  former  com- 
mander of  the  artillery  brigade  of  the  92nd  Divi- 
sion before  a  House  sub-committee  at  Wash- 
ington: 

"The  order  to  attack  stood,"  said  Gen. 
Sherburne,  "and  the  only  other  order  that 
came  through  on  Armistice  Day  operations 
that  I  ever  knew  of,  was  that  'at  11:00  a.  m., 
November  11th,  all  hostilities  must  cease.' 
No  commanding  officer  could  possibly  have 
interpreted  that  as  a  cancellation  for  the  pre- 
vious order  for  an  attack  the  morning  of  the 
11th.  Most  units  fought  right  up  to  11 
o'clock,  some  of  them  against  machine  gun 
operations.  A  few  commanding  officers  did 
risk  court  martial  and  held  back,  but  they 
did  it  on  tlieir  own  responsibility." 

The  Battery  commanders  could  not  believe  that 
they  rightly  understood  the  message,  so  Captain 
Cherrill  and  Captain  Huestis  asked  to  have  it  re- 
peated. After  a  few  minutes  of  nervous  confu- 
sion, they  learned  it  meant  "cease  firing." 
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CEASE  FIRING 

With  the  sudden  relief,  Capt, 
Cherrill  involuntarily  burst  into  the 
frivolous  and  highly  irrelevant 
song,  "I'm  Sorry,  Dear,  I  !Made  You 
Cry."  Nature  finds  a  safety  valve 
for  moments  of  extreme  tension.  At 
first  the  boys  would  not  believe  that 
_  the  war  was  ended.  In  fact,  there 
was  a  certain  disappointment.  With 
infinite  labor  various  kinds  of  shells  had  been 
brought  up  during  the  night  and  we  had  looked 
forward  to  presenting  them  to  Fritz.  In  fact,  we 
had  immolated  our  own  individuality  and  had 
completely  submerged  our  being  into  the  work 
before  us,  so  it  required  a  mental  process  similar 
to  resuscitation,  after  suspended  animation,  to 
adjust  ourselves  to  life. 

During  our  activities  in  the  lines  we  were  suc- 
cessively under  Commanding  Generals  Major 
Edmund  Whittenmeyer  and  ^lajor  Charles  C. 
Ballou.  The  latter  was  in  command  of  the  great 
Chateau-Thierry  drive. 

The  arrival  of  Battery  A  kitchen 
and  the  announcement  that  we 
were  to  have  a  feast  awakened  our 
first  reconnection  with  natural 
things.  One  of  the  men,  who  was 
evidently  beginning  to  coordinate 
normally,  referred  to  our  many 
assignments  and  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  insignia:  "Well,  we're  out  of  those 
skunk-holes  but  what  are  we?"  "Don't  know," 
said  another.  "I  was  thinking  we  were  a  bunch 
a  chameleons,  but  after  comin'  through  last  night's 
fire  I  reckon  we  must  be  salamanders." 

THE  ELEVENTH  HOUR 

S  THOUGH,  on  that  great  11th  our  cup 
of  joy  was  to  be  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, in  the  afternoon  we  received  the 
first  American  mail  we  had  had  in 
four  weeks.  This  was  a  most 
timely  happening,  since  it  electri- 
fied u^  back  to  normal  and  started  a  very  healthy 
longing  for  home.  In  fact,  homesickness  struck 
to  our  hearts  like  phosgene  gas,  but  instead  of 
paralyzing  its  action,  every  heart  beat  faster  at 
the  thought  of  home  and  America.  Bands  were 
playing  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Some  of 
the  boys  were  singing,  others  laughing  and  jest- 
ing. Some  said:  "Well,  I  guess  my  girl  will 
throw  her  arms  about  me  and  kiss  her  hero." 
Many  were  the  funny  and  semi-funny  remarks 
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that  day.     Discipline  had  been  practically  sus- 
pended. 

We  later  learned  that  our  Battery,  with  Bat- 
tery A  and  C,  occupied  a  position  more  advanced 
on  the  front  and  in  closer  contact  with  the  Ger- 
mans than  any  other  outfit  on  the  entire  line. 

The  following  excerpt  of  an  address  by  Robert 
Lee  Bullard,  Major-General,  commanding  De- 
partment of  the  East,  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
Armistice  Day,  refers  to  American  positions  on 
that  day: 

"On  November  11th,  Second  Army  had 
reached  a  line  running  roughly  from  Verdun 
on  the  north  to  Chateau  Salin  on  the  south. 
The  objective  was  an  enveloping  movement 
on  Metz  and  Chateau  Salin,  to  be  completed 
by  November  14th  in  connection  with  the 
French  armies.  The  Second  Army  had  in 
line  from  north  to  south  the  33rd,  28th,  7th 
and  92nd  Divisions,  and  the  35th  and  88th 
in  support.  On  the  morning  of  Armistice 
Day  the  German  lines  were  penetrated  in 
three  places — at  St.  Hillaire,  Vitonville  and 
south  of  Cheniot." 

Note — Forwarded  to  the  Editor  by  courtesy  of 
Corp.  Gerald  O'Donohue,  Headquarters  Co. 

Next  day  Colonel  McKell  leaves  to  join  the 
10th  Field  Artillery.  We  move  from  near  Thiau- 
court  to  Maidieres,  one  kilometer  east  of  Montau- 
ville. 

It  seemed  now  as  though  life  was  just  one  wel- 
come thing  after  another.  Next  day  they  took 
our  packs  and  we  were  left  with  only  haversacks 
containing  blankets,  mess  kits  and  the  usual  nec- 
essaries. Then,  Oh,  Joy!  Our  intimate  friends, 
the  horses,  were  taken  and  sent  to  the  5th  Army 
Corps.  No  more  pursuing  equine  cooties — no 
more  anything  horse.  Poor,  dumb,  disabled 
animals;  the  mortality  in  France  among  these 
beasts  was  appalling.  They  were  faithful  ser- 
vants of  the  Battery,  and  much  of  their  hard  work 
must  have  been  performed  with  physical  suffer- 
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ing,  as  most  all  had  suffered  effects  of  gas.  The 
next  two  days,  November  15th  and  16th,  were 
occupied  in  moving  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  where  we 
were  billeted  in  the  semi-destroyed  homes  of  the 
French. 

The  day  following,  Capt.  Grover  C.  Zimmer- 
man, of  Headquarters  Company,  was  promoted 
to  Major.  He  was  succeeded  by  1st  Lieut.  A.  E. 
Van  Court,  promoted  to  Captain.  Capt.  Van 
Court  was  Officer  of  the  Day  on  the  "Maurei- 
tania,"  which  brought  us  from  America. 

PONT-A-MOUSSON 

fHILE  entering  Pont-a-Mousson  we 
met  the  triumphant  French  army  in 
procession  to  Metz.  It  was  with  joy 
not  unmixed  with  irony  that  France 
ordered  her  army  to  Metz.  Not 
only  was  it  the  Promised  City  of 
the  Toul  objective  in  the  great  struggle  just 
ended,  but  forty-seven  years  before,  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  on  the  28th  of  October, 
Bazaine,  the  French  general,  with  an  army  of 
150,000  men,  capitulated  at  Metz.  History  says 
that  this  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  valor  of 
German  arms,  but  through  a  telegram  purporting 
to  come  from  Paris,  to  the  French  commander  at 
Metz,  ordering  him  to  surrender.  The  telegram 
'had  been  manipulated  by  the  Prussians.  Same 
old  leopard — same  old  spots. 

Then,  for  days,  we  watched  prisoners  of  war 
returning  from  Germany.  All  the  Allied  nations 
were  represented  in  these  glad  groups  of  motly- 
clad  men,  liberated  by  the  Armistice.  Most  of 
them  were  paradoxes  of  happiness  in  rags. 

Our  men  were  given  leave  to  visit  Paris,  Aix- 
les-Bain  and  other  unrestricted  places.  Some  of 
the  officers  received  permission  to  go  to  the 
Riviera. 

In  the  partly  destroyed  homes  of  the  French 
we  began  our  recivilization  by  sleeping  in  beds 
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with  wonderful  box  springs,  the  beds  being  of 
Circassian  wood  or  walnut,  in  Marie  Antoinette, 
Renaissance  and  Louis  VIII  designs.  Any  kind 
of  a  furnished  building  would  have  looked  luxuri- 
ous to  us  after  our  savage,  aboriginal  manner  of 
life,  but  here  we  were  in  homes  of  refinement,  evi- 
denced by  the  artistic  beauty  of  drapery,  bric-a- 
brac,  pictures  and  French  mirrors.  Utility  was 
everywhere  sacrificed  for  art. 

Rural  and  city  homes  were  in  sharp  contrast, 
the  former  being  very  simple  and  primitive.  Not 
even  the  middle  class  homes  had  running  water 
or  bath  tubs.  The  stove  is  a  curiosity  to  an 
American.  It  is  very  small,  enclosed  in  a  porce- 
lain container  of  various  designs,  some  beautiful, 
some  unique  and  some  hideous.  In  the  poorer 
class  of  homes  all  floors  are  tiled,  something  after 
the  fashion  of  Old  English  tile. 

This  town  had  been  under  constant  bombard- 
ment during  the  entire  four  and  a  half  years  of 
war. 

The  bridge  of  solid  masonry  had  been  destroyed 
by  American  shell-fire  at  its  approach  on  the 
town  side  and  the  remainder  was  more  or  less 
affected,  but  our  engineers  had  made  repairs  and 
it  was  in  use  again.  The  occasion  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  bridge  by  our  artillery  was  a  heavy 
German  advance,  and  three  thousand  of  them 
met  death. 

The  city  square  presented  a  strange  appear- 
ance, as  it  was  heavily  barricaded  with  meshed 
entanglements  and  machine  gun  nests.  It  was 
named  after  one  of  Napoleon's  generals  and  was 
called   the   Place   de   Farot.    Aside   from   those 
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killed  with  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  the 
Americans  permitted  the  Germans  to  advance 
across  this  square  and  amass  their  troops,  then 
opened  fire  and  destroyed  the  bridge,  taking  about 
four  thousand  prisoners. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  town  of 
Mousson  proper.  It  was  understood  that  there 
was  a  herd  of  "wild,  wild,  wimmin"  roving  about 
over  there,  and  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  "Bs" 
and  other  guileless  ones  to  go  across. 

This  town  was  1,400  years  old  and  derived  its 
name  from  a  family  which  ruled  it  for  genera- 
tions and  whose  stronghold  was  the  fortress  or 
castle  on  the  hill,  a  picturesque  ruin  overlooking 
the  Moselle  River. 

The  Sunday  following  our  arrival  we  worshipped 
in  Eglise  St.  Laurent  on  our  side  of  the  river,  which 
in  point  of  faith,  was  Roman  Catholic ,  but  sheltered 
Protestant  congregations  of  soldiers,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman  officiating.  Shell-fire  had  been  directed 
by  the  Germans  at  this  edifice  and  its  roof  was 
gone,  so,  while  we  worshipped  within  church 
walls  the  blue  dome  of  heaven  covered  us.  In  the 
niches  of  this  church  were  saints,  warriors  and 
gargoyles. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  in  France  broke 
all  traditions  in  offering  the  hospitality  of  their 
churches  to  Protestant  worshippers.  This  Chris- 
tian tolerance  was  extended  even  to  granting  per- 
mission for  the  burial  of  soldier  dead  of  opposite 
faith  in  their  cemeteries. 

We  discovered  that  the  chief  industry  of  the 
town  was  the  manufacture  of  clay  products  and 
pottery.    But  the  greatest  discovery  was  an  Amer- 


ican  steel  plant,  modern  in  all  its  equipment, 
erected  by  Americans  for  French  industry.  All 
the  machinery  and  blast  furnaces  bore  the  name 
of  the  Cambrai  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
The  presence  of  this  foundry  put  the  town  in 
favor  with  the  boys  and  made  them  feel  somewhat 
at  home. 

OUR  BATTERY  ELIJAH 

|^^^^3  HIS  interesting  incident  will  remain 
long  in  our  memories — the  day  Lieut. 
Clark  took  us  on  a  hike  to  Jason- 
ville. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Lieu- 
tenant to  take  us  on  j  aunts  for  recrea- 
tion, but  there  seemed  to  be  something  unusual 
relating  to  this  one — something  prophetic  about 
an  objective  destination.  Finally  we  halted  near 
the  great  airdrome,  where  the  famous  fighting 
balloon  was  moored.  Here  Lieut.  Clark  left  us 
in  charge  of  Sergt.  Schultz  and  walked  in  the 
direction  of  the  airdrome.  Presently  the  huge 
balloon  appeared  and  began  to  rise,  and  lo,  we 
beheld  our  Lieutenant  ascending  into  the  heavens, 
even  as  did  Elijah  the  prophet.  Instead  of  a 
chariot  of  fire,  he  rode  in  an  armored  ship  of 
the  air — a  modern  Bird  of  Mars.  As  the  awe- 
some thing,  with  the  Lieutenant,  rose  above  us,  it 
came  to  pass  that  his  mantle  of  military  dignity 
fell  from  him  and  he  smiled  and  waved  his  hand 
to  us  all — like  the  regular  American  he  is.  We 
cheered  and  waved  back.  The  big  balloon  went 
high  enough  in  the  sky  to  give  the  passengers  a 


magnificent  view  of  the  entire  sector  to  St. 
Mieheil.  Sergt.  Schultz  made  a  good  Elisha  for  a 
while,  till  he  lost  the  job,  for  unlike  the  prophet 
of  old,  our  Battery  Elijah  returned  to  earth  and 
hiked  us  back  to  quarters. 

Upon  entering  the  town  we  had  parked  our 
guns  and  caissons  in  parallel  rows  along  a  boule- 
vard or  park  road,  and  had  gladly  pushed  them 
by  hand  from  Maidieres  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  any- 
thing to  be  rid  of  the  horses.  Now,  about  Novem- 
ber 25th,  news  was  circulated  that  many  mules 
and  horses  were  about  to  be  ushered  in  upon  us. 
In  fact,  through  all  the  festive  season  from 
Thanksgiving  Day  until  Christmas  an  ominous 
cloud  hung  over  us  shaped  like  a  horse  that  some- 
times had  long  ears.  This  spectre  did  not  mate- 
rialize into  horse  flesh  and  blood  until  January 
11th,  when,  with  the  New  Year,  came  seven  hun- 
dred specimens  to  receive  our  lovin'  care. 

The  same  day  we  changed  our  insignia  once 
more,  being  attached  to  the  7th  Division  and  took 
part  with  them  in  military  maneuvers. 

Those  aforesaid  horses  were  groomed  and  clip- 
ped and  coddled  for  over  two  weeks  with  no 
seeming  explanation  for  their  existence,  at  least 
among  us.  They  led  leisurely  lives  except  for  a 
few  short  trips  and  regimental  reviews.  We  got 
the  belief  that  the  officers  just  doted  on  those 
beasts  and  gloried  in  admiring  our  tonsorial, 
manicurial,  curse-torial  work  thereupon. 

The  opening  of  the  Hippodrome  gathered  to- 
gether all  the  artistic  temperaments  in  the  camp 
and  occasionally  we  had  some  distinguished  for- 
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eign  talent.    These  concerts  were  well  attended. 

On  February  1st  we  charneleoned  again — the 
regiment  this  time  being  attached  to  the  91st 
Division  under  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
Service  of  Supply. 

We  also  learn  that  ours  was  to  be  the  fate  of 
Moses — we  were  shown  the  promised  land  but 
might  not  enter;  in  other  words,  we  would  not  be 
sent  into  the  Army  of  Occupation  but  were  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  Our  only  regret  was 
that  we  were  leaving  the  much-sung-of  lindens 
so  they  could  leaf  again. 

February  4th  orders  came  that  all  wheeled 
material  and  all  equipment  excepting  personal 
should  be  taken  to  the  Railhead  at  Dongermain 
and  turned  in.  The  horses  did  the  hauling  and 
were  also  turned  over.  Perhaps  it  was  the  pathos 
of  parting  with  them,  knowing  that  never  again 
would  we  have  them  to  care  for,  that  was  respon- 
sible for  our  condition  and  checkered  career  back 
to  quarters.  Sometimes  we  were  up  and  some- 
times down.  Also  the  casualties  which  were 
blamed  to  the  icy  roads. 

OUR  TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  ROOSEVELT 

^NE  event  of  imperishable  memory  will 
be  the  recognition  of  the  burial  of  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  on  January  8, 
1919.  Lieut.  Clark  had  taken  us  to 
the  recreation  grounds  and  we  were 
beginning  to  limber  up  a  bit,  when  a 
messenger  handed  a  mysterious  communication 
to  the  officer,  who  immediately  ordered  us  back 
to  quarters,  where  we  were  instructed  to  shine  up 
for  something  unusual.  We  supposed  that  some 
high  commander  was  to  inspect  us.  The  regiment 
was  drawn  up  and  listened  to  Reg.  Adjt.  Fiske 
read  general  orders  to  the  effect  that  the  entire 
American  army  in  France  at  3  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, should  honor  the  memory  of  our  former 
President  and  Commander-in-Chief  by  standing 
at  attention  and  facing  toward  the  west — the  land 
from  which  we  had  come. 

All  troops  in  and  about  Pont-a-Mousson  were 
marched  to  one  point.  This  mobilization  of  the 
men  created  not  a  little  excitement  and  curiosity 
among  the  French  and  seemed  to  particularly 
impress  an  Italian  regiment  quartered  there.  All 
eagerly  inquired  the  meaning  of  our  movements 
and  when  the  reason  was  explained,  all  joined  in 
showing  respect  for  the  occasion.  On  the  road 
we  met  a  body  of  German  prisoners,  several  hun- 
dred, in  fact,  who  gazed  at  our  troops  in  a  dazed 
and  dumfounded  manner.    The  French  guards  had 
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lined  therri  up  by  the  road  and  some  lieutenants 
took  pleasure  in  marching  our  men  within  six  feet 
of  the  standing  Germans  before  giving  the  com- 
mand "Right  by  Four,"  so  we  had  the  appearance 
of  walking  right  into  them.  The  best  way  to 
impress  a  German  is  to  put  up  a  high-class  mili- 
tary front,  and  they  saw  us  right  that  day. 

Battery  D  of  our  regiment  fired  the  President'.? 
salute,  twenty-one  guns,  the  bands  played  the 
national  anthem  and  the  bugle  sounded  "taps." 

While  the  body  of  this  great  American  was 
being  consigned  to  its  last  resting  place  in  a  coun- 
try burial  ground  in  America,  almost  three  mil- 
lion men  in  France,  in  Belgium  and  in  Germany 
stood  in  silent  respect  during  the  simple  ceremony. 
Without  doubt  this  was  a  spectacle  unparalleled 
in  history.  More  significant  yet  was  it  when  we 
remember  that  this  was  accorded,  not  to  the 
executive  in  office  of  a  great  nation,  not  to  the 
head  of  a  victorious  army,  not  because  he  M^as 
possessed  of  great  riches — for  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen surpassed  him  by  millions — but  it  was 
wholly  a  tribute  to  the  man  and  his  achievements. 
In  his  book,  "The  Foes  of  Our  Own  Household," 
appears  this  paragraph : 

"We  Americans  are  the   children  of  the 

crucible.    The  crucible  does  not  do  its  work 

unless  it  turns  out  those  cast  into  it  in  one 

national  mould." 

Contemplating  the  heterogeneous  character  of 
our  army  and  their  presence  on  the  continent  from 
which  came  their  forbears,  this  was  indeed  a 
pageant  of  "The  Children  of  the  Crucible,"  salut- 
ing the  land  which  was  the  haven  of  their  fathers 
and  their  own  heritage — the  mould  of  which  they 
were  a  part. 

ENTRAINING  FOR  HOME 

ASSING  our  troops,  which  had  been 
quartered  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  as  we 
marched  from  town,  we  met  several 
thousand  German  prisoners  being 
marched  into  it  by  the  French  to 
clean  up  after  we  were  gone.  They 
knew  that  we  were  bound  for  the  forwarding  area, 
and  while  they  were  not  required  to  do  so,  saluted 
our  troops  from  their  position  on  the  side  of  the 
road  where  they  had  been  ordered  to  allow  us  to 
pass.  That  was  our  last  recollection  of  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  and  the  form  of  Joan  of  Arc  surmount- 
ing the  tower  of  the  church  on  the  hill  watched 
the  friends  of  her  beloved  France  till  we  disap- 
peared from  view. 
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After  a  march  on  icy  roads  we  entrained  at 
Dieulouard  for  the  forwarding  area  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th  arrived  at  Vibraye  (Sarth)  in  the  Le 
Mans  area  and  were  billeted  there. 

LES  FORGES 

WILL  not  say  "Do  you  remember?" 
but  "Can  you  forget  when  we 
were  deloused  at  Les  Forges?" 

The  process  through  which  we 

had  just  gone  was  intended  as  a 

sort  of  preliminary  baptism  back 

into  the   decent  portion  of  the  human  family. 

Now,  the  Bible  says  of  man,  "Naked  ye  come 


into  the  world,"  but  it  does  not  say,  "Naked  ye 
shall  go  out  into  the  world."  However,  it  seemed 
that  the  officers  of  the  Delousing  Station  inter- 
preted it  that  way.  So  into  the  outer  world  we 
were  sent  like  a  group  of  Druid  sacrifices.  The 
sun  withdrew  behind  a  cloud  and  so  did  the 
female  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  though 
we  felt  sure  that  everywhere  the  curtains  were 
cautiously  fluttering.  We  felt  that  we  had  been 
pushed  back  further  yet  than  the  gentleman  of 
the  jungle  with  his  ballet  skirt  of  rushes;  back 
to  Adam's  time,  and  even  he  was  clothed  before 
being  put  out  of  the  sheltering  shadow  of  Eden. 
The  Lord  said  to  man  that  he  should  subdue  the 
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earth  and  have  dominion  over  the  animals.  We 
didn't  feel  that  we  had  much  "dominion"  over 
anything,  let  alone  attempting  to  subdue  some- 
thing. Had  a  passing  alley  cat  paused  to  look  at 
us  we  would  have  humbly  felt  that,  decently 
habited  in  its  fur,  it  was  laughing  at  our  predica- 
ment.   Poor  protoplasms  of  society  set  out  to  dry. 

At  Les  Forges  a  general  order  was  issued  com- 
manding that  afternoons  be  given  over  to  some 
form  of  recreation.  The  only  recognition  given 
this  order  was  the  kicking  of  a  medicine  ball  and 
practice  playing  of  baseball. 

In  a  building  constructed  two  hundred  years 
ago,  our  improvised  mess  hall  was  located,  and  on 
the  post  outside  some  Yanks,  with  more  desire 
for  home  than  sports,  filled  in  the  following: 

NOTICE 

Two  teams  are  to  be  organized  for  outdoor 
baseball  in  this  organization.  All  men  who 
have  played  baseball  will  sign  below,  giving 
position  played: 

Ed.  Krause S.  S. 

Sergt.  Dunn , Back  Stop 

Corp.  Wilson 1 Water  Boy 

Sergt.  O'Brien  Mascot 

Corp.  Whalen Rooter 

Pvt.  Joells 

Corp.  Wilson Catch 

Pvt.  Bittker 

Umpire  (fair  decision  guaranteed) 

Corp.  Kuchta Bench  Warmer 

Corp.  Waters Scorekeeper 

Sergt.  Brandt Ticket  Taker 

Sergt.  Housel 

Referee  for  Bouts  (caused  by  disputes) 

Sergt.  Schmuck Cashier 

One  recreation  not  ordered  by  the  high  com- 
mand was  enjoyed  by  the  boys  for  a  couple  of 
days  and  thereafter  was  regarded  as  an  affliction 
to  be  patiently  borne. 

She  had  always  gathered  her  geese  for  the  night 
just  at  this  time,  so,  of  course,  she  must  continue 
to  do  so  even  if  she  halted  a  whole  army.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  Battery  formed  and  moved  in 
"retreat,"  this  peasant  girl  every  evening  paraded 
her  flock  across  the  line  of  march,  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  fitness  of  things. 

On  February  20th  our  regiment  was  detached 
from  the  91st  Division  and  reunited  with  the  85th 
Division,  from  which  we  had  been  assigned  in 
England. 

On  March  2nd,  with  the  band  at  the  head  of 
our  battalion,  we  began  to  move  to  the  coast. 
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Toward  evening  Connerre  was  reached  and  we 
billeted  there  for  the  night. 

Next  day  we  marched  to  the  Belgian  Camp 
(Camp  D'Auvours),  eleven  kilometers  east  of 
LeMans.  The  next  few  days  was  a  nightmare  of 
cootie  and  clothing  inspections. 

BREST 

ARCH  9th  we  entrained  for  Brest, 
leaving  the  Belgian  Camp  at  noon 
and  hiking  to  the  Forwarding  Camp 
five  kilometers  south  of  LeMans, 
the  train  pulling  out  at  6:30  p.  m. 
Brest  is  reached  the  following  day 
at  3:00  in  the  afternoon. 

Seeing  France  either  on  foot  or  from  trains  was 
now  delightful,  as  we  knew  that  every  move  took 
us  nearer  home. 

Dinner  was  served  at  the  station,  after  which 
we  hiked  five  kilometers  to  Camp  Pontaneezan. 
The  Fleet  Bands  of  Brest,  famous  all  over 
Europe,  furnished  splendid  concerts  in  recog- 
nition of  the  presence  of  American  troops  in 
Brest,  but  these  were  not  well  attended  by  the 
Pontaneezan  inhabitants,  but  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  towns  people  and  others.  The  men  were 
nervously  anxious  to  start  for  home  and  they  took 
no  interest  in  anything  foreign  to  that  subject. 
Rumors  of  our  early  departure  were  rife  every 
few  hours,  with  a  new  A-ersion  as  to  the  ship  that 
would  take  us.  In  "The  Duckboard,"  a  credit- 
able little  camp  organ,  printed  semi-weekly,  was 
published  the  sailings  for  America,  which  were 
pored  over  morbidly  by  the  impatient  Yanks. 


The  Girl    And  Geese-/lt  Reirca't-   Les  Forges 


"PONTANEEZAN— NEVERMORE" 

(Poe's  Raven  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France) 

Through  French  noons  and  midnights  dreary,  while  we  pondered  mad  and  weary, 

Over  many  hsts  of  saihngs  in  The  Duckboard's  littered  lore, 

Our  departure  daily  mapping,  suddenly  there  came  a  tapping — tapping  at  our 

quarter's  door, 
"Sailing  orders  sure,"  we  shouted,  "sent  unto  our  quarters  door — 
It  was  Rumor — nothing  more. 

Back  into  the  quarters  turning — all  our  souls  within  us  burning. 
Soon  again  we  heard  a  tapping,  something  louder  than  before, 
"Surely,"  said  we,  "surely  that  is  something  with  the  news  we're  longing  for." 
"Let  us  see,  then,  what  thereat  is — and  this  mystery  explore. 
Let  our  hearts  be  still  a  moment — what  for  us  is  there  in  store? 
Pontaneezan — yet  some  more." 

But  that  little  bird  caller  Rumor,  roused  us  into  hopeful  humor. 
While  we  waited  word  so  slow:     "Battery  B,  you're  next  to  go." 
Nothing  certain  had  been  uttered — only  "Duds"  our  tired  hearts  fluttered. 
Till,  disgruntled,  oft  we  muttered:     "Other  troops  have  gone  before." 
And  each  morrow  saw  us  questioning,  as  with  waiting  we  were  sore — 
"Pontaneezan  Evermore?" 

Startled  not  by  stillness  broken,  nor  command  we  longed  for  spoken, 
Doubting  much  but  yet  enduring  antiseptic  stunts  galore ; 
Models  for  some  nude  Art  master,  while  our  microbes  met  disaster. 
Following  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  our  songs  one  burden  bore — 
"Will  they  ever,  ever  take  us — take  us  to  our  own  home  shore? 
Are  we  here  forevermore?" 

Give  us  work  or  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend,  or  we'll  be  starting 
Riots,  ructions  and  a  tempest  on  this  blasted  foreign  shore. 
Ships  there  must  be  westward  sailing — fellows  leaning  o'er  the  railing. 
Feeding  fishes  o'er  and  o'er — orily  homesick,  nothing  more. 
Raise  the  ban  and  let  us  start — take  our  forms  from  off  this  shore. 
Quoth  our  echo:     "Wait  some  more." 

Then,  one  day,  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an  unseen  censer. 
Yelled  by  messenger  whose  footfalls  tinkled  on  the  hobnailed  floor. 
"Yanks,'"'  he  cried,  "a  ship  is  sent  thee,  comfort  in  these  orders  lent  thee, 
Respite — respite — and  nepenthe  from  the  memories  of  this  shore. 
Shout,  oh  shout,  one  great  hosanna  'America  Forevermore' — 
Pontaneezan — Nevermore. ' ' 

— Clara  J.  Givin. 
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Living  ,  Bed  and   Dining  Room   On  Board  The  Steamer  Ulua. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  DELOUSER 

On  March  14th  our  regiment  went 
through  the  delouser  and  was  issued 
new  clothing.  On  the  following  day, 
Saturday,  March  15th,  at  9:30  a.  ni., 
the  great  structure  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  fire  began  in  the 
sterilizer,  where  a  dry  heat  of  190 
degree^  Fahrenheit  is  maintained,  generated  by 
gasohne  burners.  The  112th  Engineers  were  going 
through  the  shower  baths  and  Headquarters  Troop 
of  the  85th  Division  was  preparing  for  the  de- 
lousing  process.  The  men  filed  quietly  outside 
with  but  little  raiment — only  such  as  might  be 
quickly  snatched  from  salvage  bins  and  so  on. 
It  was  something  of  a  fiying  squadron  of  Adams 
that  called  on  the  Quartermaster  for  complete 
outfits. 

Almost  before  the  fire  was  extinguished  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  base  asked  the  Camp 
Commander,  "You  can  get  this  cleaned  off  and 
ready  for  rebuilding  right  away,  can't  you?"  The 
following  from  the  columns  of  "The  Duckboard" 
will  show  how  that  question  was  answered: 
"In  an  incredibly  short  time,  on  Saturday 
morning,  the  shell-tike  building  went  up  in  a 
flash;  by  late  afternoon  the  site  was  nearly 
cleared;  by  night  brilliant  arc  lights  were 
showing    workmen    where    to    direct    their 
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efforts,  and  on  Sunday  trucks  were  hauling 
load  after  load  of  material  for  the  new  de- 
lousing  plant.  Four  days  later,  as  this  paper 
reaches  its  readers,  the  engineers  have  the 
new  and  better  plant  well  under  construction. 
Soon  the  business  of  bathing  and  delousing 
will  proceed  at  the  old  stand,  but  with  vastly 
increased  facilities." 

WE  SAIL  ON  H.  M.  S.  "ULUA" 

|0R  the  hundredth  time  it  was  rumored 
that  we  were  to  sail  on  the  giant  S.  S. 
"Leviathan"  on  the  25th,  but  next 
day  are  told  of  a  barque  called  the 
"Ulua,"  and  on  the  23rd,  at  11:00 
a.  m.  we  marched  from  Camp  Pon- 
taneezan  to  the  docks  and  were  lightered  to  the 
unpretentious  but  welcome  S.  S.  "Ulua." 

As  the  shores  receded  we  all  agreed  it  was  the 
most  gratifying  view  of  France  we  had  yet  had. 
Enveloped  in  clouds,  the  Old  World  faded  from 
view  to  become  only  a  group  of  memories — but 
such  memories. 

The  bracing  breeze  of  ocean  and  the  bounding 
thought  that  only  the  Atlantic  lay  between  us  and 
home,  filled  our  hearts  with  gladness  too  deep  to 
describe.  Home  meant  country  as  well  as  fire- 
side. 

On  the  way  across,  there  had  been  no  oppor- 
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tunity  for  astronomical  observation  on  account  of 
the  construction  of  the  "Maureitania's"  decks  and 
the  strict  military  rules  which  governed  the  voy- 
age. Now  all  was  different — we  had  the  entire 
freedom  of  the  ship  as  passengers.  At  night  we 
had  a  glorious  view  of  the  firmament — glowing 
with  wonderful  stars.  Their  appearance  at  sea 
was  so  different  that  many  of  the  men  marveled 
and  were  profoundly  impressed.  So  might  primi- 
tive man  have  wondered  and  been  awed  as  he 
looked  at  the  heavens  from  his  first  catamaran. 
Certain  of  the  boys  had  some  knowledge  of 
astronomy  and  enjoyed  telling  the  others  of  con- 
stellations, fixed  stars  and  other  revelations  of 
astral  mystery. 

There  was  much  speculation  on  the  different 
cloud  formations,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  we 
had  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  following, 
though  at  the  time  few  of  us  understood  their 
meterological  significance: 

1.  Cirrus  —  Detached  clouds,  delicate  and 
fibrous-looking,  taking  the  form  of  feathers,  gen- 
erally of  a  white  color,  sometimes  arranged  in 
belts  which  cross  a  portion  of  sky  in  great  circles 
and  by  an  effect  of  perspective,  converge  towards 
one  or  two  points  of  the  horizon.  (The  Cirro- 
stratus  and  Cirro-cumulus  often  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  these  belts). 

2.  Cirro-Stratiis — A  thin,  whitish  sheet,  at 
times  completely  covering  the  sky  and  only  giving 
a  whitish  appearance.  (It  is  then  sometimes 
called  cirro-nebula)  or  at  others  presenting,  more 
or  less  distinctly,  a  formation  like  a  tangled  web. 
This  sheet  often  presents  halos  around  the  sun 
and  moon. 

3.  Cirro-Cinnulus — Small  globular  masses,  or 
white  flakes  without  shadows,  or  having  very 
slight  shadows,  arranged  in  groups  and  often  in 
lines. 

4.  Alto-Cumulus  —  Large  globular  masses, 
white  or  greyish,  partially  shaded,  arranged  in 
groups  or  lines  and  often  so  closely  packed  that 
their  edges  seem  confused.  The  detached  masses 
are  generally  larger  and  more  compact  at  the 
center  of  the  group ;  at  the  margin  they  form  into 
fine  flakes.  They  often  spread  themselves  out  in 
lines  in  one  or  two  directions. 

Our  voyage  was  rough  and  the  fishes  fared  well. 
One  night  a  little  excitement  was  created  by  the 
appearance  of  what  the  boys  took  to  be  a  light- 
house— and  there  was  lively  betting.  Presently 
all  bets  were  settled  by  the  lighthouse  meeting 
and  passing  us.  An  illumined  ship  was  an  impos- 
sible sight  when  we  went  overseas. 


HOME 

OAT  drill,  games  and  even  rations  lost 
their  interest  April  2nd,  and  all 
was  expectancy,  as  we  knew  that 
day  we  should  sight  the  shores  of 

!§■  North  America. 


"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 

'This  is  my  own,  my  native  land'? 
Whose  heart  hath  ne'er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footstep  he  hath  turned 
From  wandering  in  a  far-off  land?" 

Perhaps  there  would  be  but  a  few  among  us 
who  could  have  recited  Scott's  lines,  but  we  all 
felt  their  meaning. 

Through  the  emotions  created  by  the  nearing 
shores  of  America  each  soldier  felt  an  awakening 
of  his  own  individuality.  The  military  machine 
had  transformed  him  into  the  part  of  a  perfect 
working  whole — with  one  duty,  one  objective.  Now 
he  felt  the  tuggings  of  "I"  not  "we" — the  process  of 
reincarnation  from  the  civilian  soldier  to  the  citi- 
zen with  individual  ties,  responsibilities,  aims  and 
a  personal  destiny  that  he  alone  could  work  out. 

As  our  ship  slowly  advanced  up  the  Sound,  war- 
ships, tugs,  craft  of  every  description  shrieked  a 
welcome.  Flags  waved  and  launches  came  along- 
side with  a  delegation  from  Michigan  and  neigh- 
boring states. 

Every  man  was  ordered  on  deck  and  the  units 
drawn  up  "At  Attention."  We  were  approaching 
the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Bands  played  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  while  our  ship  circled  around 
the  statue.  All  eyes  were  misty  and  our  hearts 
swelled  into  our  throats  as  we  looked  at  Barth- 
oldi's  conception  of  the  Soul  of  America.  We 
were  given  a  memory  that  will  outlast  the  years 
— inspiring  moments  which  age  will  love  to  live 
over  again  in  retrospect. 

That  night  we  lay  in  the  harbor  under  Liberty's 
protecting  shadow  and  slept  with  a  feeling  of 
peace  and  security  unknown  for  many  months. 

Next  morning  we  docked  and  were  checked  off 
the  passenger  list  upon  leaving  the  gangway.  The 
officer  called  the  soldier's  name,  his  home  town  or 
city,  and  state.  Immediately  a  representative 
from  that  place,  in  the  Welcome  Committee  on 
the  dock,  stepped  up  to  the  soldier,  gave  him  a 
hearty  hand-shake,  saying  (for  instance)  "Pri- 
vate John  Thompson,  Detroit  greets  you." 

The  crowd  assembled  on  the  dock  had  seen  sol- 
diers go  away  straight  of  stature  with  rounded 
proportions.    They  were  looking  at  us  return,  our 
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faces  bronzed,  our  bodies  worn 
down  to  sinew.  We  were  treated 
to  good  American  pie,  cake,  candy 
and  all  kinds  of  nice  things. 

As  we  marched  to  entrain,  we 
could  hear  remarks  of  the  crowd. 
"Isn't  it  strange,"  they  said,  "that 
they  don't  look  to  right  nor  left? 
They  never  look  around."  That 
75-yards-ahead  habit  could  not  be  dropped  with 
the  first  relaxation  of  discipline. 

When  we  arrived  at  Camp  Mills  bands  greeted 
us  as  we  marched  under  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  as 
they  called  the  entrance. 

Here  the  government  forestalled  maternal  love. 
Mothers  and  friends  had  looked  forward  to  feed- 
ing their  half-starved  warriors,  and  had  pictured 
the  enjoyment  of  the  returned  one.  The  soldiers 
were  accorded  a  regular  banquet  on  arrival  and 
were  fed  like  kings  during  their  entire  stay  at  the 
camp.  There  wasn't  any  luxury  the  tables  did 
not  have. 

We  had  regular  army  cots,  which  permitted  us 
to  rest  very  comfortably. 

Brand-new  uniforms  were  issued  to  us  all,  and 
leave  to  go  to  New  York  or  home  if  it  were  not 
too  far. 

The  only  "fly  in  the  amber"  was  lack  of  money 
and  our  communistic  financial  arrangement  re- 
lieved the  embarrassment  for  any  member  of  the 
Battery  who  wished  to  take  in  the  sights. 

Our  detention  at  Camp  Mills  terminated  April 


16th,  and  we  entrained  for  Camp  Custer,  travel- 
ing by  way  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  to 
Detroit,  where  we  arrived  next  day.  A  parade 
had  been  planned,  but  this  was  canceled.  Instead, 
we  were  met  at  the  Michigan  Central  depot  by 
city  officials  and  were  given  a  great  reception 
and  an  address  of  welcome.  After  we  had  feasted, 
some  of  the  troops  marched  down  to  the  citj', 
circled  around  Grand  Circus  Park,  down  Wood- 
ward Avenue  and  back  to  the  depot. 

The  Military  High  Command  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  how  fast  things  could  be  done  when 
they  wished  to  have  it  that  way.  Our  discharges 
were  rushed  through  with  amazing  and  gratify- 
ing dispatch.  The  desire  to  be  released  was  so 
all-absorbing  that  but  little  time  was  given  to 
farewells  between  comrades. 

The  tentacles  of  the  draft  had  reached  out  and 
gathered  men  into  this  fold  of  Uncle  Sam  from  a 
restricted  area,  but  the  discharge  meant  the  re- 
turn of  the  soldier  to  his  home  in  whatever  part 
of  the  country  it  might  be.  So  they  scattered — to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Gulf,  to 
Border  states.  In  war,  military  authority  bound 
these  civilian  soldiers  in  units  as  with  iron  bands. 
Peace  made  those  fetters  mere  ropes  of  sand.  Free 
again,  they  all  went  forth  from  Custer  each  with 
a  different  magnet  drawing  him  to  the  point  where, 
in  his  life  story,  he  would  begin  that  new  chapter: 
"After  the  Return." 

So  passed  out  of  existence,  as  a  fighting  unit. 
Battery  B  of  the  328th  Field  Artillery,  A.  E.  F. 
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THE   GALLANT   75s 

Admiral  Sinims  has  given  the  gyrophone,  the  depth  bomb  and  convoy  as  the 
leading  attendants  of  victory  in  the  Great  War,  but  from  the  army  viewpoint  the 
intrepid  slogan  that  the  French  hurled  at  the  Teuton  as  one  voice,  ivas  followed  and 
supported  by  the  screaming  chorus  of  the  75s.  This  famous  French  75  mm.  gun 
sent  them  back  in  confusion  at  the  Marne,  held  them  at  Verdun  and  was  the  one 
unconquerable  machine  of  war  that  converted  the  slogan,  "They  shall  not  pass," 
into  an  idtimatum. 

"The  Song  of  the  Seventy-Five" 
By  Grantland  Rice,  2nd  Lieut.  115th  Field  Artillery,  A.  E.  F. 

A  flash  where  the  road  i.s  bare, 
A  crash  from  the  matted  glen, 
From  out  of  the  woods  a  flare 
That  flames  through  the  dawn  again. 

A  crash  that  turns  to  a  roar, 
With  the  bark  of  a  thousand  guns; 
A  flash  that  flames  once  more 
With  the  light  of  a  hundred  suns. 

And  out  of  the  trench's  thrall, 
Set  for  the  zero  date. 
The  crouched  line  hears  the  call 
That  leads  to  the  grip  with  Fate. 

The  call  of  the  great  barrage 
That  keeps  each  hope  alive; 
The  bugle  note  to  the  charge, 
The  Song  of  the  Seventy-Five. 


The  following  excerpt  from  "Fighting  France,"  by  a  famous  war  correspon- 
dent, gives  the  impressions  produced  by  these  gallant  guns  in  action: 

"While  we  stood  watching,  we  heard  the  sudden  scream  of  a  battery  close 
above  us.  The  crest  of  the  hill  we  were  climbing  was  alive  with  "Seventy-fives," 
and  the  piercing  noise  seemed  to  burst  out  at  our  very  backs.  It  was  the  most 
terrible  I  had  ever  heard — a  kind  of  wolfish  baying  that  called  up  an  image  of  all 
the  dogs  of  war  simultaneously  tugging  at  their  leashes. 

"There  is  a  dreadful  majesty  in  the  sound  of  a  distant  cannonade,  but  these 
yelps  and  hisses  roused  only  thoughts  of  horror." 
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My  General  Orders  Are: 


1.  To  take  charge  of  this  post  and  all  Government 
property  in  view. 

2.  To  walk  my  post  in  a  military  manner,,  keeping 
always  on  the  alert  and  observing  everything  that 
takes  place  within  sight  or  hearing. 

3.  To  report  all  violations  of  orders  I  am  instructed 
to  enforce. 

4.  To  repeat  all  calls  from  posts  more  distant  from 
the  guardhouse  than  my  own. 

5.  To  quit  my  post  only  when  properly  relieved. 

6.  To  receive  and  pass  on  to  the  sentinel  who  relieves 
me  all  orders  from  the  commanding  officer,  officer 
of  the  day,  and  officers  and  non-commissioned 
offi'oers  of  the  guard  only. 

7.  To  talk  to  no  one  except  in  line  of  duty. 

8.  In  case  of  fire  or  disorder  to  give  the  alarm. 

9.  To  alloy.'  no  one  to  commit  a  nuisance  on  or  near 
my  post. 

10.  In  any  case  not  covered  by  instructions  to  call 
the  corporal  of  the  guard. 

11.  To  salute  all  officers,  and  all  colors  and  standards 
not  cased. 

12.  To  be  especially  watchful  at  night,  and,  during 
the  time  for  challenging,  to  challenge  all  persons 
on  or  near  my  post,  and  to  allow  no  one  to  pass 
without  proper  authority. 
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THE  EDITOR 


T  COETQUIDAN,  France,  it  was  cus- 
tomary after  the  day's  duties  were 
finished,  for  Sergeants  Schultz, 
Young,  Schmuck  and  Belbeck  and 
Corporals  Waters  and  King  to  in- 
vite several  members  of  the  Battery  into  their 
quarters  for  discussion  of  matters  of  interest  to 
the  boys,  and  to  speculate  on  what  might  befall 
us  at  the  front. 

At  one  of  these  foregatherings.  Sergeant 
Schmuck  said:  "Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  all  of  us 
fellows  were  to  pull  out  of  this  thing  all  right 
and  then  write  a  book  on  our  experiences  and  de- 
scribe happenings  as  we  saw  them?"  The  sug- 
gestion met  with  hearty  approval  and  when  the 
idea  was  circulated  among  the  men  it  was  imme- 
diately and  unreservedly  endorsed  by  them.  So, 
I  might  say,  that  the  birthplace  of  our  book  was 
in  the  Sergeant's  quarters  at  Coetquidan.  How- 
ever, it  was  not  until  hostilities  had  ceased  and 
we  were  comfortably  quartered  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson  that  the  idea  was  revived.  The  basic 
principles  of  the  book  were  again  discussed  and 
the  features  that  should  govern  it  were  outlined. 
That  it  should  express  the  viewpoint  of  the  men 
of  the  ranks  was  the  undivided  opinion  of  all. 

It  has  not  been  the  intention  to  attempt  to 
explain  the  technique  of  Artillery  or  Gunnery  in 
practice  or  warfare.  Descriptions  and  data  on 
military  training  and  regulations  have  been  pur- 
posely omitted,  the  editor  preferring  to  present 
these  casually  in  the  recital  of  events,  and  in  the 
biographies  of  the  men  in  their  line  of  duty. 

The  editor  has  endeavored  to  make  the  book  a 
faithful  record  of  the  military  experiences  of  Bat- 
tery B  from  mobilization  to  discharge,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  book  styled  "General  History,"  pre- 
sents these  experiences  in  chronological  sequence. 
In  the  narration  of  events  he  has  sought  to  pic- 
ture the  evolution  of  the  Battery  from  awed, 
ambling,  raw  recruits  at  Custer  to  the  step-drilled, 
sinewed  fatalists  who  were  judged  eligible  as  shock 
troops  at  Tautecourt. 


Preserved  in  the  War  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, is  every  soldier's  discharge  and  record  in  the 
World  War.  On  the  record  of  every  man  in  Bat- 
tery B  appears  the  word  "Excellent,"  personally 
written  there  by  Captain  Cherrill,  our  Battery 
commander.  To  his  relatives  and  those  who  come 
after  him,  the  record  of  each  man's  service  is  a 
legacy  of  honor,  which  will  brighten  with  the 
years.  Our  book  stands  as  an  authentic  history 
of  that  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  picture  of  the  war,  as 
seen  by  almost  any  unit  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France, 
with  humorous  sidelights,  which  should  make  the 
book  interesting  to  anyone  as  a  story  of  the  con- 
fiict. 

The  major  part  of  the  data  was  collected  by 
the  editor  overseas  and  was  carried  about  with 
him  in  his  pack.  He  regrets  that  information  has 
not  been  obtainable  on  twenty  of  the  two  hundred 
men.  Their  names  have  been  entered  collec- 
tively over  remarks  descriptive  of  their  line  of 
duty,  in  the  discharge  of  which  much  might  have 
been  said  of  their  courage  and  endurance  in  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  army  life. 

The  fact  that  one  personal  sketch  may  be  longer 
than  another  does  not  gauge  in  any  degree  the 
activities  of  the  subject.  This  was  governed 
solely  by  the  exceptional  duties  he  was  ordered  to 
perform,  and  humorous  incidents  which  chance 
threw  about  him. 

The  frequent  reference  to  convivial  incidents 
need  not  carry  the  impression  that  members  of 
the  outfit  were  in  a  state  of  inebriety  most  of  the 
time;  neither  should  it  be  inferred  that  every 
member  was  in  a  Puritanical  state  of  sobriety  all 
the  time. 

The  training  at  Coetquidan  was  very  intensive 
and  the  only  relaxation  for  the  soldiers  was  a  visit 
on  leave  to  nearby  towns,  where  the  French  serve 
wine  as  we  Americans  serve  coffee. 

In  the  creation  of  "Doings  of  Battery  B,"  the 
editor  feels  deeply  indebted  to  his  friend  and  asso- 
ciate, Miss  Clara  J.  Givin.    He  deems  it  remark- 
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able  that  one  who  has  never  seen  army  life,  and 
that  one  a  woman,  should  be  able  from  notes  and 
verbal  description  to  receive  a  mental  picture  so 
clear  as  to  incident,  and  so  true  in  color  as  to  per- 
spective. A  rare  versatility  is  shown  in  her  vig- 
orous and  vivid  portrayal  of  the  ugly  and  repul- 
sive in  war  and  the  sprightly  and  humorous  man- 
ner which  marks  her  handling  of  themes  heroic 
or  pleasing.  Her  visualization  of  the  soldier  in 
his  mental  processes  as  revealed  in  the  Preface 
and  in  biographic  sketches  betrays  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  life  and  a  broad  sympathy  for  humanity. 

Our  comrade,  Sergeant  Leslie  W.  Reddaway, 
renounced  his  business  to  tender  to  the  editor  his 
gift  for  drawing.  In  the  pictorial  featuring  of  the 
work,  he  has  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  a  humor- 
ous manner  incidents  we  will  all  remember. 

We  were  further  fortunate  that  one  of  our  num- 


ber should  be  a  lay-out  expert.  Sergeant  Robert 
Lisle  Young,  prior  to  coming  into  the  service, 
having  acted  in  this  capacity  with  The  Dean- 
Hicks  Company,  our  publishers.  He  has  been  a 
valuable  member  of  the  staflf. 

Though  the  compiling  of  this  book  has  been  a 
new  and  somewhat  stupendous  task  for  the 
editor,  it  will  probably  be  the  most  gratifying 
undertaking  of  his  life.  If  it  has  fallen  short  in 
any  particular,  if  errors  of  fact  have  crept  in,  or 
if  in  writing  up  any  of  the  boys  he  has  failed  to 
get  the  right  slant,  he  craves  the  indulgence  of 
subscriber  and  reader. 

For  whatever  beneficent  influence  you  may  have 
and  as  a  link  for  all  time  between  comrades 
"Doings  of  Battery  B,"  I  bid  you  Godspeed  and 
ask  for  you  a  gentle  reception. 

EDWARD  W.  BARRY. 


July,  1920. 
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"MY    BOYS" 

BY 


CAPT.    SIDNEY    C.    CHERRILL 


BATTERY  COMMANDER 


TO  THE  EDITOR: 

It  is  not  only  a  pleasure,  bat  I  deem  it  a 
privilege  and  opportunity  to  express  for  pablioation  in 
our  book,  the  esteem  in  whioh  I  hold  the  men  who  served 
■with  me  in  Franoe . 

I  refuse  to  oonoede  to  any  other  offioer,  the  honor 
of  having  in  his  oommand,  men  more  soldierly,  more  self- 
sacrifioing  or  more  effioient  than  'my  boys'. 

They  were  provided  with  only  three-quarters  the 
regulation  number  of  horses  and  wagons,  and  the  natural 
diffioulties  they  had  to  faoe  seemed  almost  insurmountable. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  roads  heavy  with  mud,  deep  ravines,  thiok 
woods  and  steep  hills,  the  boys  of  Battery  'B'  pushed 
steadily  on. 

It  would  be  hard  to  forget  the  stolid  tenacity  and 
high  morale  displayed  by  these  men,  during  the  maroh  into 
the  lines.   Owing  to  meagre  food  and  no  rest  the  lim.it  of 
human  endurance  had  about  been  reached,  yet  without  com- 
plaint they  plodded  on,  fully  realizing  that  ours  was  to 
be  a  sacrifice  position. 

Not  to  every  commander  in  this  war,  came  such  an 
opportunity  to  test  his  men,  as  fortune  gaveto  me. 
It'^is  with  supreme  satisfaction  that  I  look  back  on  the 
conduct  of  the  men,  when  oar  outfit  formed  the  apex  of 
the  great  triangle  offensive  on  Metz.  For  artillery  we 
had  been  assigned  an  unusual  and  unique  position,  inasmuch 
as  we  were  shook  troops  with  only  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Ho  Man's  land  between  us  and  the  German  trenches,  which 
were  not  only  in  front  but  also  encircled  our  position  to 
the  right . 

That  men  who  have  been  together  and  shared  the 
dangers  and  physical  discomfort  of  such  an  enterprise, 
should  wish  to  perpetuate  their  association,  is  to  me  most 
natural  and  fitting.   I  should  be  pleased,  indeed,  to  know 
that  a  Society  had  been  formed  of  the  men  of  Battery  'B' 
where,  at  their  annual  reunions,  the  memories  of  their 
service  in  the  Greatest  '.7ar  in  History,  may  be  revived 
for  inspiration  in  the  days  to  come. 


Cordially  yours. 


Chicago, 

May  5th,  1920 
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Former  Officers  who  served  with  Battery  B 
during  their  Training  Period 
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CAPT.   THOMAS   A.   BOGLE 

3454   Macomb  St.,  Cleveland  Park  or  Portland  Hotel 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Captain  Thomas  A.  Bogle  was  assigned 
to  the  328th  F.  A.  at  Custer,  September 
1,  1917.  Of  athletic  appearance,  holding 
a  football  record  at  the  U.  of  M.,  he  had 
the  qualities  of  leadership  and  his  radiant 
personality,  combined  with  the  profound 
appreciation  of  his  men,  engendered  in 
them  a  great  respect  and  liking. 

Captain  Bogle,  1st  Lieut.  Harvey,  2nd 
Lieut.  Hays,  2nd  Lieut. 
DaPrado  comprised  the  per- 
sonnel of  Battery  B  before 
the  enlisted  men  arrived. 
They  were  the  officers  who 
trained  and  organized  our 
unit  at  its  inception. 

May  12th  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  our  Battery  to 
Battery  A  as  Battery  Com- 
mander, where  he  was 
equally  well  liked.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  rich  imagina- 
tion and  had  a  remarkable 
vocabulary  and  power  of 
expression. 

His  was  a  broad  person- 
ality which  commanded  the 
esteem  of  both  officers  and 
men. 

The  Captain  has  kindly 
written  for  this  book  a  sum- 
mary of  his  history  after  he 
left  the  regiment: 

"First,  I  was  ordered  from 
Blois  to  the  Field  Artillery 
Replacement  Camp  at  Le- 
Corneau,    arriving    there 
November  4th.  On  Novem- 
ber 7th,  I  received  orders  to  report  494  replace- 
ment   troops    to    the    3rd    Division.     Entrained 
November  8th  for  St.  Dizier  and  reported  to  the 
Division    November    11th,    at   Nancois-la-Petit. 


Was  assigned  November  16th  to  the  lOtli 
Field  Artillery  as  regimental  ammunition 
officer  and  marched  to  the  Rhine  in  that 
capacity,  arriving  in  Kruft,  Germany,  De- 
cember 16th.     Put  in  for  immediate  sep- 
aration   from    the    service    and    received 
orders  sending  me  to  Gondrecourt,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1919.    I  laid  there  till  March  22nd, 
when  I  received  orders  sending  me  to  the 
Second  Army   Educational 
Center,   Lerouville,    and 
there  I  was  put  in  command 
of  First  Provisional  Student 
Company, where  I  remained 
for  about  two  months. 

"School  broke  up  May 
6th,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
the  Argonne  Cemetery  and 
placed  in  command  of  Co. 
F,  816th  Pioneer  Infantry. 
July  3rd,  entrained  with 
this  outfit  for  Brest.  July 
21st,  sailed  for  the  United 
States  on  board  the  U.  S.  S. 
Antigone,  landing  at  New- 
port News,  Virginia,  August 
1,  1919.  I  was  mustered  out 
August  2,  1919. 

"I  often  think  of  the  old 
Batteries  A  and  B,  and  re- 
gret that  I  didn't  stick  with 
them  till  the  finish,  but  you 
know  the  various  angles  of 
army  life  that  keeps  one 
from  doing  just  what 
pleases  him. 

"Remember  me  to  any 
of  the  boys  who  happen  to 
be  in  Detroit.  I  hope  that  some  day  we  will  all 
have  a  reunion,  where  we  can  talk  over  a  lot  of 
things  in  a  man-to-man  way,  unfettered  by  Army 
'regs.'  " 
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CAPT.   SIDNEY  C.  CHERRILL 

Battery  Commander 
6118    Kenwood   Ave.,   Chicago,  111. 


Captain  Cherrill  was  admitted  to  First  Officers' 
Training  Camp,  at  Ft.  Sheridan,  111.  He  com- 
pleted his  course  of  training  with  1st  Battery,  10th 
Provisional  Regiment  and  was  appointed  Captain, 
F.  A.,  in  the  National  Army,  Lieut.  Col.  H.  H. 
Bateman,  instructor. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  328th  Regiment,  Field 
Artillery,  85th  Division,  at  Camp  Custer,  Mich- 
igan, and  reported  for  duty  August  29,  1917.  as 
Adjutant,  which  position  he  held  until  May  12th, 
when  he  was  assigned  to  Battery  B  as  Battery 
Commander. 

Captain  Cherrill  had  a  military  appearance, 
being  tall  of  stature  and  carrying  himself  very 
erect.  His  air  of  leadership,  combined  with  his 
appearance  and  voice,  immediately  impressed  the 
men.  In  fact,  the  men  took  a  keen  liking  to  the 
Captain. 

During  his  term  of  adjutant  he  conducted  a 
Non-Commission  School  for  the  enlisted  men,  and 
was  a  good  teacher. 

He  was  zealous  to  have  his  Battery  the  best 
trained  in  the  regiment,  a  hard  worker  and  a  stern 
disciplinarian.  He  was  firm  but  reasonable  with 
the  men.  When  he  received  an  order  there  was 
to  his  mind  but  one  way  to  execute  it,  and  that 
was  absolutely  to  the  letter. 

At  Camp  Custer  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Recreation  Building,  and  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks impressed  on  us  the  fact  that  we  were  sol- 
diers and  must  live  the  life  of  soldiers.  We  would 
no  longer  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  modern  bar- 
racks, with  its  sanitary  conveniences,  army  bunks, 
shower  baths,  clean  surroundings  and  electric 
lights.  He  warned  us  that  we  should  follow  and 
execute  orders  most  implicitly,  that  from  there  on 
we  would  experience  the  hardship  of  warfare.  He 
told  us  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  that  poor  mili- 
tary outcast — the  casual — and  how  we  could  be- 
come one  through  carelessness. 

After  the  Battery  reached  France  his  resource- 
fulness was  taxed  to  the  utmost  when  it  was 
learned  that  we  were  to  be  changed  from  a  motor 
to  a  horse  outfit,  as  we  had  been  trained  in  the 
use  of  motors. 

He  had  trained  his  men  to  handle  English  field 
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pieces  and  now  he  wa.s  again  confronted  with 
having  to  teach  them  in  the  most  intensive  way 
how  to  operate  and  fire  the  famous  75s.  He  was 
a  tireless  worker  and  taxed  his  energj'  to  the 
utmost.  While  at  Coetquidan  he  was  attacked  bj' 
a  peculiar  disorder,  which  required  him  to  go  to 
Hospital  No.  15,  where  he  remained  for  about  ten 
days.  He  recovered  and  assumed  command  of  his 
Battery  just  prior  to  our  leaving  for  the  front.  At 
Dongermain  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to  sprain 
his  ankle,  which  sent  him  to  Base  Hospital  at 
Toul,  where  he  remained  for  two  days.  Knowing 
that  his  Battery  was  going  into  action  and  chafing 
under  his  mishap,  his  grit  and  spirit  triumphed 
over  physical  disability  and  he  stole  away  from 
the  hospital,  since  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
discharged.  Though  unable  to  walk,  he  joined 
the  Battery  just  beyond  Toul,  assumed  command, 
relieving  Lieut.  Clark,  and  went  right  into  action. 

His  military  skill  and  brilliancy  of  mind  could 
overcome  obstacles  insurmountable  to  other  men 
in  carrying  out  a  line  of  duty. 

One  morning,  while  we  were  at  Coetquidan 
learning  new  possibilities  for  a  harvest  moon  and 
cultivating  our  prehistoric  senses.  Reveille  did 
not  always  find  a  refreshed  and  rested  outfit  of 
men.  One  morning  they  were  even  more  sluggish 
than  usual  and  slow  in  finding  their  places, 
making  a  formation  of  miserable  appearance — the 
snap  into  it  was  not  there.  The  Captain  perceived 
this  and,  instead  of  dismissing  the  men,  imme- 
diately after  Reveille,  gave  the  sharp  and  unex- 
pected command,  "Squads  Right — Column  Left." 
The  Sergeant  was  not  given  time  to  count  1,  2, 
3,  4  but  the  men  responded  in  good  form.  This 
was  a  test  of  his  men's  resourcefulness,  which 
appeared  to  satisfy  the  Captain  and  gave  them  a 
chance  to  redeem  themselves  after  the  irregular 
formation  they  had  made. 

Concealed  beneath  an  exterior  of  stern  military 
discipline,  Cherrill  entertained  for  his  men  a 
warm  feeling  of  interest  and  concern  in  their  wel- 
fare, which  perhaps  was  not  realized  by  them. 
Like  ourselves,  he  was  a  civilian  soldier,  and  in 
peace  he  is  one  of  us,  but  from  Custer  to  France 
and  back  to  Custer  he  was — our  Captain. 


2ND  LIEUT.  STEPHEN  M.  HAZELWOOD 

Little  River,  Conn. 

Assigned  to  the  regiment  August  24,  1918. 

Assigned  for  duty  with  Battery  B  September 
9,  1918. 

Lieut.  Hazelwood  had  enlisted  early  in  the  war 
in  the  Regular  Army  as  a  private  at  Fort  Slocum, 
N.  Y.  On  arrival  in  France  he  was  sent  to  the 
Officers'  Training  School  at  Saumur,  the  artillery 
center  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  in  which  was  located  the 
French  Cavalry  School.  This  city  was  situated 
down  in  the  valley  of  the  Anjous,  over  which  an 
old  historic  family  of  that  name  had  been  the  gov- 
erning aristocracy  for  centuries. 

At  this  school  the  lieutenant  was  trained  in  all 
the  duties  imposed  on  privates,  and  those  of  cor- 
poral and  sergeant,  as  well  as  in  disciplinary 
morale,  essential  for  an  officer  to  command  artil- 
lery. The  distinctive  methods  of  army  training 
was  there  administered.  It  was  injected  into  the 
brain,  into  heart  and  into  the  soul,  so  that  they 
could  effectively  radiate  and  exude  the  peculiar 
fatalistic  psychology  which  marked  the  American 
training.  However,  Lieut.  Hazelwood  graduated 
with  honors  in  all  of  this  scientific  army  instruc- 
tion, but  retained  his  standards  of  personal  treat- 
ment of  his  fellow  men. 

At  Camp  Coetquidan  he  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  sub-command  of  the  Combat  Train, 
teaching  the  men  equitation  and  the  deploying  of 
supplies,  and  training  the  reserve  forces  of  the 
Battery. 


In  our  movement  to  the  front  and  throughout 
the  march  into  the  lines,  Lieut.  Hazelwood  not 
only  commanded  but  assisted  with  his  physical 
strength  the  men  in  their  work,  winning  admira- 
tion and  loyalty  from  them  all. 

At  the  Puvenelle  Woods  and  from  there  on, 
Lieut.  Hazelwood  was  put  in  command  of  the 
entire  Combat  Train  of  the  First  Battalion;  in 
fact,  performed  the  duties  of  a  field  officer. 

Lieut.  Hazelwood  was  confronted  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  front,  inadequacy  of  obtaining 
water  to  keep  horses  alive,  the  anxious  work  of 
keeping  supplies  moving  to  the  men  at  the  guns 
in  action,  and  the  deploying  of  the  men  for  the 
performance  of  duty. 

He  was  vigilant  in  his  care  for  their  safety, 
separating  them  when  they  drifted  together  in 
groups.  If  bombed  by  airplane  there  would  be 
more  casualties  if  men  stood  close  together. 

After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  Lieut.  Hazelwood  was  sent  to  Com- 
mercy  and  to  the  Gas  Instruction  School. 

Lieut.  Hazelwood  could  submerge  self  in  ser- 
vice, and  had  all  of  the  potential  endowments  of 
a  leader  born.  While  so  eminently  possessing  the 
characteristics  of  an  officer,  his  attitude  toward 
the  men  was  that  of  a  civilian  in  the  matter  of 
approach,  making  their  interests  his  own.  While 
radiating  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  he  inspired 
in  all  the  men  of  the  Battery  a  feeling  and  respect 
distinctively  created  by  his  personality. 
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1ST  LIEUT.  HAROLD  A.  CLARK 

311    W.  St.  Joseph  St.,   Lansiner,  Mich. 

Lieut.  Clark  graduated  from  the  OfRcers'  Train- 
ing Scliool,  at  Fort  Slieridan,  and  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  Battery  D,  328th  Field  Artillery,  Camp 
Custer,  as  second  lieutenant. 

On  December  31,  1917,  Lieut.  Clark  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant. 

At  Camp  Coetquidan,  September  16,  1918, 
Lieut.  Clark  was  transferred  to  duty  witli  Bat- 
tery B. 

He  had  received  athletic  training  at  the  Mich- 
igan Agricultural  College  before  entering  the 
army,  and  possessed  considerable  physical 
stamina. 

The  members  of  Battery  B  will  recall  an  amus- 
ing incident  which  occurred  during  our  training  at 
Coetquidan.  Lieut.  Clark  was  E.xecutive  Firing 
Officer,  but  on  September  19th,  Capt.  Cherrill 
having  been  taken  ill,  Lieut.  Clark  being  next  of 
rank,  became  Battery  commander,  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  a  captain  for  the  interval,  carry- 
ing on  the  intensive  training  which  had  been  out- 
lined for  the  Battery. 

One  afternoon  he  took  out  the  B.  C.  Detail  for 
reconnaissance  practice.  During  the  return  march 
to  quarters  the  men  insidiously  increased  the  pace 
thinking  they  would  play  a  joke  on  their  new  com- 
mander. Lieut.  Clark,  who  was  rather  short  of 
stature,  found  that  his  men  were  not  marching 
with  him  but  going  away  from  him.  He  suddenly 
gave  the  command  "Halt."  Then  he  gave  a  com- 
mand setting  them  a  pace  which  brought  them  in 


perspiring  and  ragged,  thus  revealing  to  them  by 
inference  the  firmness  of  their  new  commander. 

Lieut.  Clark  directed  the  fire  during  our  eleven 
days'  fighting,  registering  and  governing  the  firintr 
by  the  Battery  on  the  enemy. 

It  was  his  cool,  mathematical  mind  and  pre- 
cision that  rendered  our  fire  so  effectual.  Lieut. 
Clark,  Lieut.  Hazelwood  and  Lieut.  Dolan.  under 
the  leadership  and  command  of  Captain  Cherrill, 
coordinated  to  deliver  missiles  of  America's  re- 
prisal.   These  were  the  Battery's  fighting  officers. 

He  had  all  the  requisites  of  a  high  type  of  artil- 
lery officer. 

While  on  reconnaissance  at  Tautecourt  he  rode 
within  about  twenty-five  feet  of  the  German 
trench.  He  must  have  believed  in  fair  play,  that 
if  he  was  to  observe  the  enemy  the  enemy  should 
have  an  equal  right  to  observe  him.  Whether  the 
sight  of  an  American  officer  looking  down  at  them 
so  paralyzed  the  Bodies,  we  do  not  know,  but 
they  allowed  Lieut.  Clark  to  return  to  his  own 
lines  without  harm. 

Impressed  by  the  novelty  of  the  first  sounds  of 
the  front,  the  men  were  rather  dilatory  in  taking 
up  their  duties  the  morning  we  were  to  begin  our 
march  into  the  lines  from  the  railhead,  at  Don- 
germain.  Lieut.  Clark  impressed  upon  them  their 
sense  of  duty  and  the  business  of  war  by  saying: 
"Men,  you  hear  those  guns  roaring  off  in  the  dis- 
tance. Our  fellows  are  dying  up  there,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  get  there.  W^e  are  no  better  than 
they."  This  had  a  most  salutory  effect  on  his 
hearers  and  expressed  the  lieutenant's  determina- 
tion to  get  his  outfit  and  himself  into  battle. 
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WILLIAM  P.  DOLAN 

2ND  LIEUTENANT 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Milroy,  Minn. 

Coming  from  the  Artillery  Train  centre  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  at  Samur,  France,  Dolan  was  assigned  to 
the  regiment  and  to  Battery  B  September  5,  1918. 
He  was  our  equination  specialist,  to  instruct  us 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  horses.  He  particu- 
larly impressed  upon  the  men  what  grooming  by 
detail  meant.  He  was  the  last  2nd  Lieutenant  to 
be  assigned  to  the  Battery,  so  his  status  with  the 
officers  was  much  like  a  new  chicken  in  a  barn- 
yard. He  was  picked  on  to  command  many  of 
the  menial  activities  about  the  camp. 

Lieut.  Dolan  was  characteristically  Irish,  hav- 
ing the  warm  heart  and  generous  impulses  of  that 
people.  He  had  an  inborn  democratic  spirit, 
which  discounted  at  times  his  discipline  of  the 
men. 

When  first  he  joined  the  outfit  he  was  self- 
conscious  and  the  awkward  way  in  which  he  at 
times  presented  himself  made  the  men  look  at  him 
and  to  themselves  they  -called  him  "Jimmy 
Hicks."  So  by  this  familiar  appellation  we  will 
refer  to  him  in  this  story.  Nicknames,  when  not 
opprobrious,  beget  friendliness  and  betoken 
friendly  interest. 

Jimmy's  position  when  the  Battery  was  in 
eschelon  movement  was  that  of  rear  guard.  His 
duty  was  to  see  that  the  men  did  not  fall  out  and 
that  they  kept  steadily  to  the  right  of  the  road. 

On  the  hike  from  Dongermain  to  Farm  Vaurot 
he  endeavored  to  fortify  and  encourage  the  men, 
wearied  by  the  long  march,  by  telling  them  "We 
have  only  just  a  mile  or  two  now;  just  a  few- 
more  miles."  This  was  the  means  he  took  to  in- 
spire morale,  but  when  the  destination  was  act- 
ually reached  the  men's  idea  of  veracity  and  the 
Lieutenant's  demonstration  of  it  did  not  stack  up. 
At  this  point  Lieut.  Dolan  was  made  telephone 
officer  and  later,  in  the  Puvenelle  Woods,  it  was 
his  duty  to  teach  the  code  of  liaison  and  impress 
upon  the  men  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
used  as  a  means  of  communication. 

The  field  officer,  Colonel  McKell,  continually 
dogged  the  heels  of  the  Lieutenant,  ordering  him 
to  keep  the  men  in  the  straight,  given  paths,  and 
impressing  on  him  that  all  approaches  to  the  Bat- 
tery position  must  be  camouflaged. 

On  the  second  day  in  the  Puvenelle  Woods,  to- 
wards evening,  Lieut.  Dolan  was  busily  holding 


Guard  Mount.  He  had  the  guard  lined  up  for 
inspection  and  was  impressing  upon  them  the 
gravity  of  their  duty  and  explaining  on  what 
provocation  they  were  to  shoot,  when  a  shell  from 
enemy  lines  burst  in  close  proximity  with  the 
promise  that  more  would  be  over  shortly.  The 
Lieutenant  knew  by  the  hour  that  mess  was  being 
served,  so  he  abruptly  dismissed  them,  saying  in 
a  nervous  tone,  "Let's  go  to  mess." 

At  the  Montauville  position  Lieut.  Dolan 
served  as  Firing  Officer. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  the  Lieutenant  had  the 
assignment  of  Mess  Officer  and  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  his  men  as  comfortable  as  con- 
ditions would  allow.  Our  kitchen  was  located  in 
a  barn,  on  either  side  of  which  was  a  hay-loft. 
The  Lieutenant  conceived  the  idea  that  this  would 
make  a  desirable  Mess  Hall.  He  accordingly 
had  the  men  go  into  the  destroyed  houses  'round 
about  and  procure  tables.  However,  Colonel  Hop- 
kins decided  that  this  came  under  the  head  of 
pillaging  and  ordered  the  tables  returned. 

His  brother,  an  infantry  officer,  and  twice 
wounded,  was  accustomed  to  take  his  convales- 
cent leave  with  the  Lieutenant. 

The  order  coming  through  at  Vibrai  that  men 
were  to  be  grouped  according  to  the  location  of 
their  homes  in  America,  gave  Lieut.  Dolan  his 
opportunity  to  be  chief.  All  men  whose  homes 
were  not  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Custer  were  to 
be  transferred  into  a  detachment  for  the  camp 
nearest  their  homes.  The  Lieutenant  was  from 
St.  Paul,  so  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  de- 
tachment for  Camp  Grant,  with  Corporal  Kuchta 
as  his  Battery  clerk.  At  this  point  Lieut.  Dolan 
practically  became  a  Battery  commander  over 
his  detachment,  and  was  transferred  from  Battery 
B.  He  sailed  to  America  on  the  S.  S.  Pannonia 
with  his  own  detachment.  Arriving  at  Camp 
Mills  his  command  was  increased  to  67  men,  with 
whom  he  started  for  Camp  Grant,  Sergt.  Jack 
O'Brien  going  with  him  as  Top  Sergeant. 

So  he  ended  his  service  with  the  A.  E.  F.  by 
qualifying  the  discharge  of  67  men  with  his  name 
as  Battery  commander. 

At  the  front  he  was  given  a  post  of  danger  and 
responsibility.  As  a  soldier  he  was  at  all  times 
diligent  and  conscientious.  Tall  of  stature,  with 
a  pleasing  personality  and  a  willingness  to  do  a 
kindness  for  any  and  all,  "Jimmy  Hicks"  will 
always  be  remembered  by  the  boys  of  the  Battery. 
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1ST  SERGT.  FRANK  B.  HOUSEL 

Serial   No.   2,026.575 
St.  Louis.  Mich. 

^^       Assigned    for    duty    September   22, 

1917,  as  a  recruit. 
•■'         Housel  had  a  record  in  the  St.  Louis 
High  School  as  a  football  player  and 
athlete,  and  his  training  stood  him  well 
in  army  service. 

He  was  promoted  to  Corporal  No- 
vember 11,  1917. 
On  December  7,  1917,  he  was  made  Duty  Ser- 
geant, 

At  Custer  he  was  sent  to  the  School  of  Fire, 
January  2, 1918,  and  returned  to  duty  February  1. 
Housel  took  to  soldiering  very  fast,  which 
warranted  his  promotions  and  gratified  his  aspira- 
tions for  advancement.  At  Custer  he  was  very 
popular  with  the  boys,  but  as  Sergt,  Kelley  was 
then  in  command,  we  could  not  know  that  in 
France  he  was  to  be  our  Top  Sergeant  any  more 
than  we  could  at  that  time  picture  the  scenes  of 
hardship  through  which  we  were  to  go  with  him. 
On  July  10th  he  left  Custer  with  the  Advance 
School  Detachment  for  overseas  and  sailed  July 
21st  on  the  steamship  Canopic  for  England. 

In  France,  during  September,  1918,  Housel  was 
promoted  to  First  Sergeant,  Along  with  Sergt, 
Vigneron,  Sergt.  Dunn,  Corporal  McKenzie  and 
Chief  Mechanic  Horton,  he  was  assigned  for  duty 
with  our  Battery. 

At  Coetquidan  they  were  sent  to  Liaison  and 
Telephone  Schools,  where  they  were  trained  for 
army  specialists,  and  after  completing  their 
course  they  returned  to  the  Battery  for  duty. 

Sergeant  Housel  was  just  getting  himself  re- 
associated  with  the  Battery  when  Sergeant  Kelley 


was  recommended  for  Officers'  Training  School. 
When  Kelley  left  the  Battery  there  was  a  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  officers  whom  they  should 
appoint  to  succeed  him.  Second  Lieut.  DaPrado 
was  very  much  in  favor  of  Sergt.  Housel.  Some 
anxiety  was  felt  among  the  men  of  the  Battery,  as 
we  feared  we  might  get  a  First  Sergeant  who 
would  not  be  approved  of  by  the  Battery.  How- 
ever, we  felt  pretty  sure  the  selection  for  Sergt. 
Kelley's  successor  would  be  Frank  Housel,  and  on 
the  morning  following  the  First  Sergeant's  de- 
parture, at  reveille,  when  the  commanding  officer 
ordered  Sergt.  Housel  to  be  promoted  to  First  Ser- 
geant, there  was  a  feeling  of  general  satisfaction 
among  the  men.  We  could  not  discern  any  dif- 
ference of  feeling  toward  us  all,  and  his  promo- 
tion did  not  seem  to  change  him,  except  that  he 
felt  called  upon  to  get  a  pair  of  whip-cord 
trousers. 

At  the  time  of  Sergt,  Housel's  promotion  to 
First  Sergeant  the  training  was  highly  intensive 
and  the  time  critical.  Speed  everywhere  was  de- 
manded and  the  strength  of  the  men  was  taxed 
to  the  utmost.  We  were  preparing  to  qualify  in 
firing  for  fitness  to  serve  at  the  front.  His  duties 
were  extremely  difficult  and  he  was  kept  busy  ad- 
ministering the  functions  of  his  rank  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night,  going  often  without 
any  sleep.  At  this  time  he  was  probably  the 
hardest  worked  man  in  the  camp. 

During  all  this  trying  period  the  men  cannot 
recall  any  unjust  act  by  the  Sergeant,  or  of  his 
ever  "riding"  a  man,  as  the  army  expression  goes. 
He  was  absolutely  impartial,  would  listen  to  the 
men,  reason  with  them  and  assist  where  he  could. 
By  his  example  of  hard  work  he  steeled  others  to 
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meet  what  was  required  of  them  and  inspired 
willingness  to  cooperate  with  each  other.  He  had 
the  inborn  faculty  of  getting  from  the  men  the 
very  best  that  was  in  them  ungrudgingly  and 
without  dissension.  He  was  always  cheerful  in 
the  execution  of  orders  and  frank  in  dealing  with 
his  men.  Everyone  in  the  Battery  will  remember 
how  he  gave  the  commands  "Out  in  the  Center — 
Hold  it."  The  Sergeant  took  keen  pleasure  in 
giving  the  commands  "Right  Dress — Line  up," 
and  always  finished  with  the  snappy  military 
command,  "Front."  The  Battery  never  lined  up 
for  anyone  else  as  they  did  for  Housel. 

In  the  Puvenelle  Woods  the  Sergeant  assumed 
entire  command  of  the  Battery  Combat  Train 
and  had  responsibilities,  many  and  different  from 
the  ordinary  tasks  required  of  a  Top  Sergeant. 

One  night,  when  the  rain  was  falling  in  tor- 
rents and  the  men  were  living  in  pup  tents,  an 
order  was  conveyed  to  the  Top  Sergeant  that  a 
detail  of  men  were  to  be  immediately  assembled 
and  sent  forward  to  the  gun  positions  to  assume 
guard  and  be  on  the  alert  for  gas  and  give  the 
alarm.  The  men,  wearied  by  their  long  march 
and  grooming  of  horses  afterwards,  were  sleeping 
soundly  in  their  tents.  It  was  impossible  for  the 
Sergeant  to  know  the  location  of  men  he  wanted 
for  this  detail,  so  he  yelled  in  every  direction  the 
names  of  the  men  he  wanted.  All  was  silent. 
The  men  knowing  the  Sergeant  did  not  know  their 
location,  took  advantage  of  this  fact,  hoping  he 
might  change  his  mind  as  to  what  men  should 
make  up  the  detail.  Sergeant  Housel  was  dogged 
and  persistent,  and  continued  to  call  the  men's 
names.  No  answer.  Then  the  First  Sergeant,  in 
a  voice  that  all  the  men  could  hear,  said  that  he 
would  call  them  once  more  and  if  they  did  not 
respond  he  would  put  the  entire  Combat  Train 
on  guard.  It  was  very  comical  when  he  again 
called  how  the  men  yelled  "Yo."  This  conduct 
did  not  appear  to  antagonize  Housel,  for  when 
the  men  were  before  him  he  merely  instructed 
them  as  to  their  work  and  told  them  to  go  about 
their  duty,  letting  the  matter  go  at  that,  though 
his  rank  enabled  him  to  inflict  penalties  on  the 
men  who  had  failed  to  respond  promptly  to  orders 
in  the  line  of  duty.  This  was  an  example  of  his 
bigness  of  heart  and  his  understanding  under  all 
conditions. 

He  had  a  great  desire  to  be  in  the  battle  and 
see  action.  The  opportunity  was  given  him  when 
he  had  to  bring  forward  a  detail  of  men  to  the  gun 
position  at  Montauville,  where  our  Batteries  were 
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busily  firing  on  the  enemy.  Under  the  guidance 
of  Private  Barry,  he  was  taken  forward  and 
shown  the  Observation  Post,  from  where  the  fire 
of  the  Battery  was  being  directed,  and  with  him 
went  out  into  the  open,  contrary  to  military'' 
orders,  to  a  point  of  vantage  that  enabled  both  of 
them  to  laj^  their  binoculars  on  the  92nd  Division, 
which  at  the  time  was  attacking  the  town  of 
Noyon,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Moselle  river. 
The  Germans  were  replying  with  a  weak  barrage, 
and  when  their  shells  started  to  creep  up  the  hills 
in  the  direction  of  the  two  men,  Housel  laughed 
with  the  curiosity  which  indicated  his  poise  and 
indifference  to  danger.  Finally  the  scene  was 
obstructed  by  having  to  put  on  gas  masks. 

With  considerable  difficulty  Lieut.  Hazelwood 
and  Sergt.  Housel  brought  the  horses  forward  on 
the  night  of  the  9th  to  move  the  guns  from  Mon- 
tauville to  the  Euvezin  Woods. 

At  the  front  discipline  as  to  movement  is  neces- 
sarily relaxed  and  a  man  is  supposed  to  direct 
himself  within  bounds.  On  this  night  the  men 
were  disheartened  by  strenuous  marches,  lack  of 
food  and  sleep,  and  were  inclined  to  do  as  they 
individually  saw  fit.  The  respect  in  which  Housel 
was  held  was  demonstrated  when,  with  a  few 
words  from  him,  the  men  responded  to  his  com- 
mands and  resumed  their  duties  quietly  and  will- 
ingly. The  Battery  moved  on  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Cherrill  to  the  advance  line, 
where  we  took  up  our  sacrifice  position  at  Taute- 
court  Farm.  The  Combat  Train  remained  back 
in  the  Girard  Woods. 

On  this  night  all  were  taxed  to  the  limit  in  hold- 
ing and  quieting  the  restive,  nervous  horses,  and 
with  the  help  of  Sergeants  Kebbe  and  Young, 
Corporal  Kern,  Privates  Tibbetts,  Ranney,  Crib- 
ley  and  Wolf,  Housel  succeeded  in  transferring 
the  horses  to  a  point  in  the  woods  which  was 
thought  safer. 

On  the  night  of  November  10th  Sergeant  Housel 
narrowly  missed  death  in  crossing  the  road  to  the 
kitchen.  About  a  minute  after,  a  large  shell 
dropped  in  his  track,  plowing  a  hole  some  six 
feet  deep  and  about  twelve  inches  wide. 

On  November  11th  Sergeant  Housel,  knowing 
the  Battery  was  about  a  mile  in  advance  of  the 
Combat  Train  and  close  to  the  enemy,  was  again 
seized  with  a  longing  to  see  action.  Perceiving  a 
French  Observation  Post  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  he 
ascended  and  watched  during  the  few  moments  of 
battle  which  preceded  the  signal  "Cease  Firing" 
at  11:00  a.  m. 
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On  the  Battery's  return  to  Pont-a-Mousson, 
Sergeant  Housel's  health  declined  and  he  was 
confined  to  quarters  for  two  weeks.  Sergeant 
Schultz  assumed  his  rank.  Immediately  after 
Sergeant  Housel,  in  company  with  Sergeants  Bel- 
beck,  Young,  Dunn,  Corporals  Wilson,  Waters, 
Kern,  Oxley,  Russel,  Ordiway  and  Privates  Ott, 
Hagar  and  Diekema,  obtained  seven  days'  leave 
to  visit  Aix  Les  Bain  and  spend  the  Christmas 
holidays  there,  and  they  returned  to  the  Battery 
January  1st. 

Housel  took  great  delight  in  writing  to  his 
father  and  hearing  from  him. 

"One  of  the  many  good  things  one  learns  in  the 
army  is  the  power  of  reflection — to  think  of  the 
important,  eventful  and  pleasant  things  in  a  per- 
son's life's  experiences. 

"I  have  had  many  unusual  experiences  since  I 
have  left  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  I  have  crossed  the 
ocean,  I  have  been  in  England  and  have  seen  the 
cities  of  Liverpool,  Winchester  and  Southampton. 
I  have  seen  beautiful  cathedrals  and  have  visited 
many  historical  places  in  that  country. 

"I  have  crossed  the  English  Channel,  been  in 
Le  Havre  and  had  the  pleasure  (?)  of  riding 
forty-two  strong,  packed  like  sardines  in  the  now 
famous  40  Hommes  and  8  Cheveaux  box  cars.  I 
have  traveled  over  a  part  of  France  about  like 
one's  hand  would  run  over  a  Ouija  board,  cover- 
ing perhaps  a  distance  of  300  miles  to  reach  a 
destination  which  in  reality  was  only  70  miles 
from  the  starting  point.  I  have  attended  a  Wire- 
less Training  School  for  six  weeks  to  become  an 
army  specialist — instead  I  became  a  First  Ser- 
geant. 

"I  have  followed  the  Artillery  in  eschelon  any 
number  of  times  on  the  road  and  in  the  embryo 
weeks  of  almost  endless  hikes  to  harden  the  men, 
to  train  them  to  endure  the  hardships  of  weari- 
some marches  and  to  stand  the  test  of  battle. 

"I  have  been  to  the  front,  I  have  wallowed  in 
the  mud,  I  have  lived  on  short  rations,  gone  with- 
out sleep  for  days  and  feared  to  look  heavenward 
or  to  walk  in  the  open.     I  have  feared  to  carry 


my  mess-kit  in  sight  during  daylight  and  have 
camouflaged  my  bed  on  a  moonlight  night  to 
escape  the  photographic  eye  of  the  airplane.  I 
have  heard  the  ceaseless  noise  of  machine-guns 
and  the  intermittent  bellowing  of  the  big  naval 
guns  and  the  75s  talk  back  with  spiteful  and  in- 
comparable effect. 

"Dad,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  myriads  of 
experiences  which  flash  through  my  mind's  eye  on 
this  New  Year's  Day.  I  feel  a  great  deal  like  I 
overheard  one  of  the  boys  remark  when  it  was 
said  that  we  were  going  to  Germany:  'It  will 
just  be  something  more  to  talk  about.'  But  we 
did  not  go  to  Germany. 

"Well,  Dad,  this  being  the  first  day  of  the  year 
and  I  am  so  chucked-full  of  the  things  I  want  to 
talk  about,  I  am  going  to  take  my  grudge  out  on 
you  and  tell  you  of  some  of  the  incidents  I  have 
run  up  against  since  I  have  been  a  soldier.  Mainly 
for  the  reason  it  will  afford  me  a  certain  ease  of 
mind  and  then  again  for  the  reason  that  you  will 
read  this,  whereas  if  I  aired  myself  to  some  of  the 
boys  they  would  not  listen  to  me,  for  they  are 
only  interested  in  when  we  are  going  home." 

After  returning  from  Aix,  Sergeant  Housel  was 
hardly  back  with  the  Battery  a  week  before  he 
was  troubled  with  a  peculiar  poisoning  of  the 
right  eye,  which  caused  his  transfer  to  Hospital 
No.  45,  at  Toul,  for  treatment.  The  boys  feared 
this  would  prevent  his  being  with  us  on  our  re- 
turn home,  but  after  three  weeks'  time  he  re- 
turned to  the  Battery  and  assumed  his  duties  with 
the  same  commendable  thoroughness  which  had 
marked  all  his  work  with  the  Battery  and  which 
continued  until  he  was  mustered  out  at  Camp 
Custer. 

On  the  Battery's  return  to  Camp  Mills,  the 
boys  felt  they  wanted  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  him  for  the  man  that  he  had  shown  himself  to 
be.  Under  the  leadership  of  one  of  them  a  collec- 
tion was  raised  with  which  they  purchased  a  solid 
gold  Howard  watch,  which  was  presented  to  him 
in  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Battery. 
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SERGT.  RUDOLPH  C.  H.  BRANDT 

Serial    No.    2.026,653 
522  S.  Charles  St.,  SaKinaw.  Mich. 

Sergeant  Brandt  joined  the  Bat- 
tery September  22,  1917.  He  took 
naturally  to  military  life,  being 
ifted  with  adaptability  whieli 
enabled  him  to  take  orders.  He 
was  physically  well  proportioned 
and  presented  a  soldierly  appear- 
ance and  had,  in  addition,  a  com- 
manding voice,  benefiting  an  officer. 

In  civilian  life  Brandt  had  been  a  carpenter, 
which  manual  knowledge  he  turned  to  good 
account  in  the  early  history  of  the  Battery  by 
helping  to  construct  the  wooden  guns  with  which 
we  first  practiced.  He  attended  School  of  Fire, 
Non-Com.  School  and  School  of  Gas  Instruction. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  enlisted  men  to 
teach  the  Battery  defense  against  gas.  At  Camp 
Coetquidan  he  was  sent  to  Gas  Training  School, 
near  Paris,  for  additional  training.  On  his  return 
he  gave  the  Battery  their  first  description  of  Paris 
and  his  impressions  of  that  famous  metropolis. 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  transferred 
from  Battery  B  to  Headquarters  Company,  and 
made  Regimental  Gas  Sergeant,  serving  in  that 
capacity  throughout  the  hostilities. 

During  his  training  against  gas  attacks  of  our 
Battery  he  instituted  a  system  of  alarm  to  be 
given  at  night.  He  would  hit  a  piece  of  pipe  or 
something  that  would  resound,  and  this  meant 
adjust  gas  mask.  He  had  the  men  on  the  alert 
for  these  alarms,  a  habit  they  must  acquire  before 


going  into  enemy  soil.  After  giving  the  alarm  he 
would  come  through  the  barracks  with  an  electric 
flashlight,  which  he  would  throw  on  every  man 
to  ascertain  if  he  had  responded  properly  to  the 
signal.  Those  who  had  failed  to  adjust  the  gas 
mask  were  under  some  form  of  punishment  the 
following  day.  He  was  an  excellent  drill  master, 
who  gave  efficiency  and  expected  it  from  others. 

At  Les  Forge  he  was  returned  to  the  Batterj' 
and  mustered  out  with  us  at  Custer. 

SERGT.  LEON  L.  KERR 

Serial   No.   2,026,420 
837  Margaret  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Was  inducted  December  31,  1917. 

In  civilian  life  he  was  a  telegraph  operator  and 
worked  for  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  as 
branch  manager. 

Upon  the  command  learning  his  qualifications 
he  was  transferred  to  Brigade  Headquarters, 
where  he  received  and  sent  messages  for  the  Gen- 
eral. He  was  placed  as  head  of  the  entire  Radio 
operations. 

He  was  a  man  of  capacity  and  character,  which 
justified  the  responsibility  placed  on  him. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  the  Battery  being  short  of 
Sergeants,  Kerr  was  re-assigned  to  our  outfit  but 
remained  on  detached  service  with  Brigade  Head- 
quarters until  we  reached  Brest.  He  was  then 
returned  to  duty  with  the  Battery  for  discharge. 

During  the  few  weeks  he  was  with  the  Battery 
he  circulated  among  the  men  and  became  very 
popular  with  them.  We  were  proud  that  one  of 
our  number  had  become  head  of  the  Brigade  radio 
service. 
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SERGT.  GUSTAV  L.  SCHULTZ 

Serial  No.  2,026,604 
Frankenmuth,  Mich. 

Previous  to  joining  the  army,  Sergt. 
Schultz  was  an  instructor  of  deaf 
and  dumb  children  in  a  State  insti- 
tution. He  was  slow  of  speech  and 
perhaps  acquired  this  in  teaching  his 
charges. 

He  was  not  in  the  army  long  be- 
fore his  natural  traits  of  leadership 
asserted  themselves  and  won  for  him  a  sergeancy. 
Taking  a  keen  interest  in  soldiering,  he  attended 
practically  every  form  of  artillery  instruction  at 
Camp  Custer.  During  the  practice  firing  of  the 
English  field  pieces  Sergt.  Schultz  was  Signal  and 
Instrument  Sergeant,  and  was  occupied  in  this 
capacity  overseas  until  we  left  for  the  front.  At 
Coetquidan  he  attended  the  School  of  Liaison  and 
was  in  charge  of  all  the  specialists  in  the  Battery. 
He  instructed  the  B.  C.  detail  in  the  use  of  the 
gynenometer  and  other  instruments,  which  in- 
creased the  vision  and  made  sure  the  range  of  our 
guns.  One  morning  in  particular,  while  he  was 
in  charge  of  the  regimental  detail  of  men  attend- 
ing the  School  of  Liaison,  an  amusing  incident 
occurred.  Sergt.  Eddy  was  ill  this  particular 
morning;  and  Sergt.  Schultz,  feeing  next  in  com- 
mand, took  charge  of  the  forty  or  fifty  men  for 
the  school  and  was  marching  them  at  ease  along 
the  road  toward  the  school.  Trucks  were  passing, 
which  made  it  necessary  to  sometimes  crowd  to 
one  side.  Who  should  also  be  placidly  walking 
along  the  sidepath,  with  his  books  under  arm,  but 
Colonel  Hopkins !  The  men  had  to  let  trucks  pass 
and  swung  over  to  the  side  next  the  Colonel, 
crowding  him  off  the  path.  He  immediately  called 
"Halt"  and  demanded  to  know  of  Schultz  "Why 
do  you  allow  your  men  to  crowd  a  commanding 
oflBcer?"  The  Sergeant  seeing  the  situation, 
promptly  gave  them  the  command  "Left  Oblique" 
and  so  relieved  the  Colonel  of  too  much  company, 
and  then  at  a  little  distance  gave  them  the  com- 
mand "At  Ease,"  This  afforded  the  men  an  inci- 
dent for  humorous  smiles  all  day. 

In  the  absence  of  the  First  Sergeant,  Schultz 
took  command,  and  this  the  boys  were  always 
glad  of,  as  he  was  not  a  martinet  as  to  duty. 

At  the  Montauville  position  Schultz  uncom- 
plainingly and  cjuietly  performed  his  duties  as 
Section  Chief  while  he  was  already  suffering  from 
trench  fever.  He  would  not  admit  he  was  sick 
but  the  Captain  perceiving  his  condition,  ordered 
him  on  leave  to  Aix  Les  Bain.    Returning  to  the 
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Battery  at  Pont-a-Mou.^-son,  Sergt.  Schultz  acted 
as  our  First  Sergeant  while  Sergt.  Hou.sel  was 
confined  in  the  ho.spital  at  Toul. 

In  stature  he  was  tall  and  of  large  frame,  with 
a  big-hearted  sympathy  for  his  comrades.  He 
was  inten.sely  loyal  and  a  lover  of  justice.  He 
had  the  faculty  of  putting  himself  into  the  proper 
adjustment  in  his  relations  with  the  superior 
officers  and  in  commanding  the  re.^pect  and  con- 
fidence of  every  man  in  the  Battery.  His  adapt- 
ability was  never  wanting.  He  was  always  eager 
to  learn  and  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others. 

He  has  written  a  comprehensive  story  of  his 
observation  of  army  life  in  the  following: 

THE  .\RMY  Mi  I  FOUND  IT 

"After  I  had  received  my  notice  to  report  to 
the  courthouse  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  at  1:00  p.  m. 
September  18,  1917,  and  take  an  examination  for 
service  in  the  LL  S.  army,  I  answered  roll  call  the 
first  time  at  5  o'clock  the  same  date  and  the  next 
morning  we  boarded  a  train  for  Camp  Custer. 
We  had  quite  a  lively  bunch,  as  they  alwaj's  are, 
and  we  arrived  at  camp  at  4:00  p.  m.  We  all  got 
off  and  were  marched  up  a  steep  hill  to  the  old 
receiving  station  and  from  there  I  could  see  part 
of  the  camp,  which  was  only  half  finished  at  that 
time.  We  were  all  put  in  different  sections  and 
then  assigned  to  any  branch  of  service  we  desired. 
As  I  didn't  know  anything  about  army  life,  I 
just  took  what  they  gave  me,  but  I  got  fooled 
later  on,  for  the  first  thing  our  officers  told  us 
was  'the  artillery  rides,'  I  know  better  than  that 
now.  Well,  I  was  marched  with  a  bunch  of  fel- 
lows to  Barracks  No.  399,  and  there  I  found  out 
that  I  belonged  to  Battery  B,  328th  F.  A..  160th 
Brigade,  so  that  was  straightened  out  all  right. 

"The  first  thing  we  got  when  we  arrived  was  two 
blankets,  one  mess  kit,  stick  and  a  bunk,  and 
Captain  Bogle  told  us  that  the  bunk  was  our 
home  and  if  anybody  else  sits  down  on  it  to 
throw  him  off.  We  tried  it  several  times  and  it 
always  ended  in  a  scrap. 

"The  first  couple  of  days  we  didn't  do  much, 
except  right-face,  then  left-face  and  about-face 
and  keeping  step  while  marching.  We  also  had 
physical  or  sitting  up  exercises,  which  seemed 
quite  interesting  to  me  from  the  start.  We  also 
had  the  law  read  to  us  about  deserting  or  dis- 
obedience, etc.,  and  I  was  wondering  what  was 
meant  by  'As  the  Court-Martial  may  direct,'  but 
I  found  out  soon  enough  and  never  got  into 
trouble. 

"After  a  week  or  so  we  received  our  uniform 
and  our  first  pair  of  hob-nailed  shoes.  They  were 
quite  an  article  of  war  to  me,  and  are  yet.  We 
had  quite  a  nice  field  to  drill  in  and  also  marched 
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in  review  in  Battery  formation,  and  there  is  where 
I  first  heard  of  Colonel  Hopkins.  He  was  out 
there  every  morning  on  horseback  watching  us 
drill  and  we  never  could  get  the  lines  straight 
enough  for  him. 

"In  the  same  field  we  later  started  to  make 
gun  pits  and  underground  dug-outs.  We  used 
nearly  everything  we  could  lay  our  hands  on  and 
had  quite  a  time  cutting  down  trees  and  carrying 
them  almost  one-half  mile,  then  cut  off  what  we 
wanted  and  carry  the  rest  back  again.  When  we 
got  all  through  with  it  we  installed  a  buzzer  and 
sent  messages  over  it  with  the  International  code. 
They  put  me  on  as  operator,  but  I  couldn't  hardly 
distinguish  dots  from  dashes.  Anyway,  Colonel 
Hopkins  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  work  he 
had  gotten  out  of  us  the  last  four  weeks  we 
worked  on  the  dug-outs.  Later  on  we  started 
some  new  gun  pits  of  a  different  style,  but  didn't 
get  very  far  with  them,  as  the  cold  weather  caught 
us  before  we  had  them  finished. 

"One  day  Lieut.  Harvey  called  me  out  of  the 
bunch  and  told  me  to  take  charge  of  the  Battery 
and  give  them  any  kind  of  a  drill  for  the  next  ten 
minutes.  I  felt  my  knees  rattle  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle's,  and  didn't  know  whether  to  go  ahead 
or  not,  but  I  drilled  them  and  got  out  of  it  all 
right. 

"When  I  got  my  notice  that  I  was  promoted  to 
Corporal,  I  had  to  sew  on  my  chevron  and  I  just 
had  them  on  a  day  when  I  had  to  rip  them  off 
again  and  sew  on  three  stripes.  I  was  sent  to 
the  School  of  Fire  with  Corporals  Vigneron  and 
Leonard,  who  are  now  both  Battalion  Sergeant- 
Majors. 

"During  January  we  had  all  kinds  of  experi- 
ences trying  to  qualify  in  receiving  and  sending 
semiphore  and  wig-wag,  standing  on  a  five-foot 
snow  drift  when  about  10  below  zero.  We  had 
quite  a  time  trying  to  keep  warm  in  the  school 
room.  Once  a  day  we  went  out  to  draw  a  pano- 
ramic sketch  and  later  on  position  sketches.  We 
almost  stuck  in  the  snow  while  pacing  off  the  dis- 
tance from  one  point  to  another.  We  finished 
school  in  a  fair  shape  and  the  last  week  we  done 
some  firing  with  the  old  U.  S.  3-inch  gun.  The 
officers  had  quite  a  time  trying  to  get  on  the 
target  and  many  of  them  got  killed  (meaning  dis- 
qualified) for  giving  the  wrong  commands. 

"Later  on,  in  April,  I  went  to  some  Motor 
School,  as  we  were  supposed  to  be  motorized  and 
learn  all  about  truck  driving  and  finding  faults. 
I  got  a  great  deal  of  good  out  of  that  school. 

"About  that  time  we  also  started  in  with  gun 
drills  and  firing  instructions  for  the  whole  Bat- 
tery, and  the  first  time  we  fired  we  made  a  very 
poor  showing  and  had  to  drill  afternoons  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  until  we  fired  again, 
and  also  got  complimented  by  Major  Dougherty. 
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Our  last  firing  we  done  was  on  the  night  of  July 
2nd,  and  we  used  tracer  shells  and  were  again 
complimented  by  the  Captain,  now  Major  Zim- 
merman, for  accuracy  and  speed,  and  that  fin- 
ished or  qualified  us  for  going  overseas.  July 
9th  the  camp  was  quarantined  and  July  16th  we 
pulled  out  for  Camp  Mills,  which  is  on  Long 
Island,  and  was  made  up  of  mostly  tents  at  that 
time.  Black  sand  was  blowing  over  us  most  all 
the  time,  so  if  we  wanted  to  eat  our  meals  we  had 
to  eat  sand  and  all.  We  had  inspection  of  equip- 
ment twice  a  day.  One  day  we  drew  all  our 
overseas  equipment  in  the  afternoon  and  worked 
till  late  at  night  getting  everybody  equipped  and 
the  next  morning  we  turned  in  all  we  drew  the  day 
before.  Then  in  the  afternoon  we  drew  it  again 
and  got  just  nicely  started  when  the  order  came 
again  to  cancel  all  recent  orders,  so  at  last  they 
got  settled  and  knew  what  they  wanted  and  we 
were  checked  up  by  the  Colonel.  One  day  he 
called  out  the  article  he  wanted,  we  held  it  up  in 
our  hand,  the  officers  saying,  'check.'  As  soon  as 
they  had  us  all  checked  over  the  Colonel  com- 
manded 'put  it  away.'  That  was  a  great  after- 
noon and  nobody  has  forgotten  it  yet. 

"We  were  right  close  to  the  Hempstead  Avia- 
tion Field  and  the  aviators  furnished  some  of  our 
amusements.  On  July  29th,  at  6:30  a.  m.,  we  left 
Camp  Mills,  boarded  a  train,  which  took  us  to 
Hoboken,  where  we  boarded  a  ferry  and  rode  to 
Jersey  City  and  went  on  board  the  Mauretania 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day  we 
started  our  trip  for  France  at  7:00  a.  m.  From 
then  on  we  didn't  see  very  much  more  than  sky 
and  water  till  August  5th  at  8:00  p.  m.,  we  sighted 
the  coast  of  Ireland  and  the  next  day  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  Bay  of  Liverpool.  We  had  to 
wait  for  the  tide  to  come  up  before  we  could  land. 
I  walked  the  gang-plank  at  1 :  10  p.  m.  August  5th 
and  hiked  out  to  Camp  Knotty  Ash,  where  we 
stayed  over  night  and  the  next  morning  we 
boarded  a  train  and  rode  across  England  to  South- 
ampton, where  we  stayed  two  days,  then  went 
on  board  the  American  side-wheeler  Naragansett 
and  made  a  dash  across  the  English  Channel.  We 
arrived  safely  at  6:00  a.  m.  at  Le  Havre,  France. 
Hiked  to  a  rest  camp  again  on  the  11th  of  Aug- 
ust at  11 :00  p.  m.,  boarded  a  Cheveaux  8,  Hommes 
40,  side-door  pullman  train  and  rode  for  about 
two  days  and  got  off  again  at  Messac.  We  pitched 
tents  near  a  small  river,  had  a  nice  swim  and  some 
of  the  boys  had  a  good  taste  of  French  wine  and 
found  out  that  there  was  quite  a  kick  to  it.  The 
next  day  we  hiked  to  Bain  de  Brataaue  and  stayed 
there  for  about  ten  days,  then  hiked  to  Camp 
Coetquidan,  where  we  arrived  August  24th.  I 
was  sent  to  a  Telephone  School  and  later  on  was 
made  Sec.  Chief.  When  we  received  our  75s  we 
had  reveille  at  4:00  a.  m.,  got  out  on  the  range  at 
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6:00  and  fired  the  first  shot  around  8:00  (but 
that's  army  style — I  got  over  that  long  ago).  We 
left  that  camp  for  the  front  on  October  24th.  We 
rode  on  the  train  for  two  days  and  unloaded  again 
at  Dongermain  and  from  tliere  went  up  to  the 
front,  closer  and  closer  and  took  up  our  first  posi- 
tion October  31st,  at  night,  where  we  stayed  a 
few  days.  Then  we  moved  up  a  little  closer  west 
of  Montauville,  where  I  fired  my  first  shot  at  the 
Germans  on  November  6th,  exactly  three  months 
after  we  arrived  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

"Sorry  to  say,  I  went  on  a  pass  November  7th 
and  that  was  all  the  taste  I  had  of  this  great  war, 
which  came  to  a  sudden  end  November  11th,  and 
all  that  I  am  waiting  for  now  is  to  get  back  home 
safe  and  sound.  Improved  in  ambition,  keenness 
and  nerve  and  having  seen  a  good  part  of  (who 
said  sunny)  rainy  France,  I  can't  say  that^  the 
army  has  spoiled  me,  for  it  has  done  the  opposite." 


CORP.  ADOLPH  J.  M.  KERN 

Serial   No.   2,026.578 
Frankenmuth,  Mich. 

Enlisted  at  Custer,  December 
31,  1917.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Battery  Clerk  and 
proved  to  be  an  indefatigable 
worker,  conscientious  and  thor- 
ough.    He  considered  his  work 

_   was  not  done  if  there  was  any- 

-^'=-~  thing  to  do.  At  LaBain,  France, 
he  was  promoted  to  Battery  Clerk,  was  the  best 
Battery  Clerk  in  the  regiment,  and  remained  in 
that  capacity  until  discharged.  Kern  was  ad- 
vanced to  Corporal  at  Coetquidan. 

During  an  important  engagement,  under  tre- 
mendous shell  fire,  accompanied  by  Private  Barry 
and  Battery  Scout  Private  Maier,  he  delivered 
important  papers  to  the  Captain. 

He  possessed  a  wonderful  adaptation  to  mili- 
tary life,  never  complaining,  but  was  sympathetic 
and  would  inconvenience  himself  to  make  others 
comfortable.  This  naturally  made  him  loved  by 
both  officers  and  men. 

He  had  a  penchant  for  joking  the  Sergeants, 
not  always  to  their  satisfaction. 

For  recreation  he  was  granted  a  pass  to  spend 
Christmas  at  Aix  Les  Bain.  Whether  his  accom- 
modating disposition  prompted  him  to  help  Cupid, 
or  a  streak  of  romance  in  his  nature  impelled  him 
to  figure  in  a  heart  affair,  it  is  known  that  he  was 
the  composing  editor  of  Sergeant  Housel's  love- 
letters. 


Kern  was  an  excellent  soldier  and  very  much 
a  man.  He  rendered  remarkable  service  as 
statistician  to  the  Battery  and  was  capable  of 
discharging  the  duties  of  higher  rank,  but,  on 
account  of  his  value  as  Battery  Clerk,  he  did  not 
receive  promotion  beyond  that  of  Corporal. 


CORP.  HOBART  W.  HILL 

Seatlle,   Wash. 

Hobart  W.  Hill  enlisted  in  April. 
1917,  at  Seattle,  Washington.  The 
echoes  of  the  Presidential  announce- 
ment that  America  was  in  the  war  had 
barely  time  to  roll  across  the  continent 
to  his  Coast  state  when  Hill  answered 
the  call  to  the  colors.  He  elected  to 
join  the  Coast  Artillery,  and  was  with 
that  organization  until  arrival  at  Camp  Merritt, 
when  the  Fates  served  Hill  a  turn  of  undeserved 
misfortune.  His  bunk  mate  at  Camp  ]Merritt 
contracted  the  mumps  and  the  authorities  ordered 
Hill  quarantined.  This  prevented  his  going  with 
his  own  organization,  resulting  in  his  being  trans- 
ferred as  a  casual  from  Camp  Merritt  to  Camp 
Mills,  where  he  was  assigned  to  Battery  B  the 
latter  part  of  July,  1918.  This  would  not  be  con- 
sidered such  a  misfortune  if  it  were  not  for  the 
prejudice  attached  to  a  "casual."  This  had  been 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  men  through  a 
lecture,  delivered  by  the  Captain,  in  which  a 
"casual"  was  pictured  as  a  criminal,  renegade — 
at  least  a  hard  nut.  Hill  did  not  find  his  early 
association  with  the  Battery  at  all  pleasant.  The 
Captain  went  further  and  suggested  to  Sergt. 
Kelley  that  he  give  casuals  all  the  hard  and 
menial  work.  On  the  Mauretania  this  resulted 
in  Hill  being  assigned  to  the  ship's  kitchen  and 
made  to  work  all  the  way  across,  while  otherwise 
he  might  have  been  on  deck  enjoying  the  ocean 
air  and  novel  sights.  This  is  an  instance  where 
an  accidental  circumstance  over  which  a  man  has 
no  control  may  bring  unmerited  punishment  in 
army  life. 

This  incident  might  have  made  some  men  in- 
subordinate, but  not  so  with  Hill.  At  Coetquidan 
Hill  took  so  kindly  to  soldiering  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Captain.  He  had  evinced  a 
quick-thinking  mind  and  demonstrated  ability  to 
learn  quickly.  This  got  him  an  assignment  to  the 
B.  C.  detail.  Eventually  he  was  sent  to  the 
Liaison  School  and  School  of  Orientation. 
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During  his  connection  with  the  Battery  Lieut. 
Gildart  had  Hill  as  an  assistant  in  figuring  out 
firing  data  and  working  out  invisible  space  and 
dead  space  on  the  map. 

Following  this  he  was  promoted  to  Corporal. 
Later  was  recommended  for  Officers'  Training 
School  several  times,  and  was  finally  appointed 
to  Officers'  Training  School  the  same  day  the  Bat- 
tery left  for  the  front.  At  S'aumur,  France,  he 
attended  Artillery  Training  School  and  passed 
successfully  for  a  commission  in  January,  1919. 
He  tried  to  be  returned  to  the  Battery,  but  in  this 
he  was  not  successful. 


CORP.  WILLIAM  P.  WALKER 

Serial  No.   2,026,614 
213  Park  Ave.,  Alma,  Mich. 

William  AValker  enlisted  in  Sep- 
tember of  1917,  and  was  sent  to  the 
Motor  Truck  School,  at  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,   where   he   passed  with 
high  average,  was  appointed  to  the 
B.  C.  detail,   and  assigned  to  the 
duty  of  Battery  Agent.    The  duties 
of   this    assignment    are    conspicu- 
ously dangerous,  an  agent  being,  in 
fact,  the  official  runner  from  regimental  head- 
quarters to  the  Battery  commander. 

Bill,  as  he  was  called,  performed  many  danger- 
ous running  expeditions,  having  to  traverse  ground 
continuously  swept  with  shell  fire.  His  most  haz- 
ardous undertaking  was  the  delivery  of  a  message 
over  the  Pont-a-Mousson,  which  at  the  time  was 
under  heavy  fire.  Elsewhere  in  this  book  may  be 
found  a  picture  and  story  of  this  bridge,  famous 
for  the  number  of  times  it  had  been  blown  up. 

Walker  was  an  unassuming  fellow,  clean  and 
very  precise,  with  a  provident  turn  of  mind  which 
enabled  him  to  be  liberal  with  cigarettes  when 
smokes  were  scarce.  To  be  good-natured  seemed 
to  be  his  normal  condition,  with  a  happy  knack 
of  saying  original  things  and  telling  unusually 
dry  jokes. 

He  had  a  distinct  relish  for  French  champagne. 
At  Coetquidan,  Bill,  Clyde  Oxley  and  Karl  Fel- 
shaw  were  the  midnight  talkers,  and  these  Battery 
Owls  discussed  just  about  every  subject  known  to 
the  universe. 

His  courageous  and  tireless  discharge  of  duties 
merited  promotion  much  earlier.  However,  just 
before  the  Battery  was  demobilized  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  rank  of  Corporal. 


CHIEF  MECH.  CLAYTON  E.  HORTON 

Serial   No.   2,026,574 
Hillman,  Mich. 

Inducted  into  the  service 
November  20,  1917,  at  Camp 
Custer.  On  March  4,  1918,  1st 
Class  Private  Horton  was  trans- 
ferred to  Motor  Section  F.  A. 
Instruction  School,  at  Rock 
Island,   and  returned  to  Custer 

^=^^==-^~  April  5th,  after  receiving  train- 
ing, and  was  made  Chief  Mechanic  of  the  Battery. 

Along  with  Sergeants  Housel,  Dunn,  Vigneron, 
Mechanic  Horton  was  sent  overseas  in  the  Ad- 
vance School  Detachment  and  went  directly  to 
Coetquidan,  where  they  were  all  sent  to  Liaison 
and  Telephone  Schools  to  be  trained  for  army 
specialists. 

In  France,  Horton  was  Section  Chief  of  all  the 
artisans  of  the  Battery.  In  his  charge  were  men 
who  knew  the  science  of  building  dugouts,  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  blacksmiths,  as  well  as  the  six- 
teen mechanics  in  his  own  section. 

Michael  Angelo,  the  great  sculptor,  said: 
"Take  away  my  tools  and  I  will  paint."  Such  a 
man  was  Horton.  He  knew  more  than  any  man 
in  the  Battery  about  ammunition  and  shell  fuses. 

Always  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  duty, 
yet  he  retained  an  attitude  of  goodfellowship  to- 
ward his  men  and  inspired  in  them  feelings  of 
respect  and  love  for  him.  Nature  had  bestowed 
on  him  the  gift  of  handling  men. 

He  was  a  hard  worker  and  could  keep  others 
at  work. 

Much  could  be  said  of  "Red's"  even-tempered 
good  nature.  He  had  acquired  the  nickname  of 
"Red"  and  was  generally  referred  to  as  Red  Hor- 
ton. In  spite  of  his  quiet  disposition,  on  one 
occasion  he  provoked  the  anger  of  one  of  his  men 
who,  in  a  hasty  outburst  of  passion,  struck  him 
on  the  j  aw,  knocking  him  down.  Most  men  would 
have  returned  it,  but  Horton  let  it  pass  as  "all  in 
the  day."  His  innate  feeling  of  sportsmanship 
tempered  retaliation. 

His  decisions  were  never  made  hastily,  conse- 
quently he  was  generally  right. 

His  men  were  rarely  absent  or  shirking  detail. 

They  will  remember  that  at  Retreat  he  would 
rarely  call  the  roll,  as  did  other  Section  Chiefs, 
and  which  is  in  accordance  with  rules,  but  would 
look  them  over  and  make  a  bluff  that  he  had 
called  it.  It  was  always  a  pleasure,  especially  to 
the  buck  private,  to  hear  him  answer,  "All  men 
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present  and  accounted  for"  in  reply  to  the  snappy 
command  of  the  Top  Sergeant  "Report,"  but  he 
never  took  a  chance  on  "All  men  present  but 
accounted  for." 

Good-natured  and  considerate  of  others,  a  man 
of  few  words  and  inclined  to  be  reserved;  his  pipe 
was  his  friend. 

The  backbone  of  an  army  is  made  up  of  such 
men  as  Horton. 

CORP.  EDGAR  P.  SPRAGUE 

Serial   No.   2,046,776 
Vermontville,  Mich. 

Sprague  entered  the  army  in 
April,  1918,  being  in  the  assignment 
of  recruits  from  Vermontville,  Mich- 
igan. He  was  assigned  the  duties 
of  instrument  man  and  telephone 
specialist.  He  was  a  willing  and 
hard  worker  and  did  not  aspire  to 
promotion.  Sprague  did  not  use 
tobacco  in  either  form,  and  French  liquids  had 
no  fascination  for  him.  His  quiet  manner  and 
self-control  commanded  respect  of  the  boys,  and 
while  he  was  not  susceptible  to  his  surroundings, 
was  nevertheless  adaptable  but  did  not  growl  or 
curse  at  conditions.  Boys  used  to  "kid"  him 
about  coming  from  "Varmitville." 

At  Coetquidan,  Sprague  was  sent  to  Liaison 
School  and  to  School  of  Orientation.  At  the  front 
Sprague  served  as  telephone  operator,  observer, 
scout,  instrument  operator  and  wireman.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  one  of  a  detail  sent  to  repair 
wires  during  heavy  shell-fire  from  the  enemy,  at 
a  point  where  the  Germans  had  the  range  and 
were  shelling  vigorously.  Sprague  repaired  the 
wires  in  a  cloud  of  gas,  with  the  shells  digging 
things  up  in  lively  fashion. 

Just  before  discharge  he  was  promoted  to  Cor- 
poral, a  rank  hard  won  and  well  deserved. 

CORP.  CLAIR  G.  MALLORY 

Serial  No.   2,026,587 
Elwell,  Mich. 

Mallory  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  Battery.  He  was  sent  to 
Motor  Truck  School,  at  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  where  he  obtained  high 
marks,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
B.  C.  detail.  He  was  assigned  the 
duties  of  telephone  operator  and 
wireman.  At  the  front  he  was  one  of  the  detail 
with  Sprague  to  repair  wires  in  gas  and  shell  fire. 


and  when  our  Battery  sent  its  first  shells  over  to 
the  enemy  Mallory  was  the  one  to  communicate 
orders  to  Lieut.  Dolan,  Firing  Officer. 

He  exhibited  traits  of  the  Irish  character,  being 
full  of  wit  and  humor  and  delighted  in  tantalizing 
the  other  members  of  the  B.  C.  detail.  Every- 
body liked  "Click,  Click,"  as  Guy  Ordiway  nick- 
named him.  He  was  always  in  for  any  fun,  liked 
the  French  wines  and  occasionally  imbibed  their 
cognac;  was  generous  with  everything  he  had  and 
cheerful  under  extreme  hardship.  Menial  work 
did  not  appeal  strongly  to  Mallory,  his  Irish- 
American  soul  usually  discriminated  when  it  came 
to  work,  especially  sordid  work. 

At  Messac,  with  a  skinful  of  beverage,  he  went 
down  to  the  river  to  wash  a  handkerchief  and  fell 
into  the  water  but  was  salvaged  by  his  comrades. 

Like  Sprague,  Mallory  was  promoted  to  Cor- 
poral just  prior  to  discharge,  having  previously 
held  the  rank  of  Private  1st  Class. 

CORP.  CLYDE  C.  OXLEY 

Serial  No.   2,046,026 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Enlisted  April,  1918,  at  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  In  France  he 
was  assigned  to  B.  C.  detail,  and 
the  repairing  of  telephone  wires 
came  into  his  line  of  duty.     He 

^ attended     Liaison     School     for 

training  along  this  line. 
In  company  with  Sprague,  he  showed  courage 
in  repairing  wires  under  shell-fire  and  was  consid- 
ered conscientious  in  doing  any  work  that  came 
his  way. 

With  a  detail  of  men  he  was  ordered  to  chop 
wood  for  one  of  the  kitchens  which  prepared  food 
for  over  eight  thousand  men  at  Brest.  Finding 
that  the  work  could  be  done  in  a  short  time  by  a 
few  men,  he  asked  what  six  would  volunteer  to 
work  all  night.  He  selected  the  volunteers  and 
then  had  the  initiative  and  independence  to  order 
the  remainder  to  their  tents.  His  treatment  of 
men  under  this  command  as  Corporal  was  always 
generous  and  thoughtful. 

At  Liverdun  he  was  sent  out  as  a  scout  and 
lost  the  Battery  for  seven  days.  Rejoined  it  at 
Montauville,  our  second  position. 

At  Camp  D'Auvours  he  was  appointed  repre- 
sentative of  the  Battery  to  enter  any  complaint 
which  might  come  up  against  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or 
any  of  the  Welfare  organizations. 
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CORP.  VICTOR  C.  PIASKOWSKI 

Serial   No.   2,983,37'J 
308  Dawson  St.,  Alpena,  Mich. 

Inducted  from  17th  Ward,  Detroit,  June  25, 
1918.  Piaskowski  was  a  graduate  of  the  Ferris 
Institute  and  previous  to  entering  the  service  was 
practicing  pharmacy. 

At  the  receiving  station  it  was  customary  to 
ply  the  new  recruit  with  a  series  of  questions,  one 
being,  "Which  branch  of  the  service  do  you  pre- 
fer?" Piaskowski  specified  the  Medical  Corps. 
However,  at  this  particular  time  representatives 
of  Uncle  Sam  required  that  the  complement  of 
strength  for  the  85th  Division  be  made  up  entirely 
of  new  recruits,  and  of  exceptional  material  at 
that.  Accordingly,  Vic,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  assigned  to  Battery  B. 

The  group  Vic  belonged  to  were  an  ambitious 
lot,  and  began  their  military  careers  all  expecting 
to  be  corporals.  Piaskowski  frankly  and  emphat- 
ically announced  his  wish  in  that  direction  and 
was  willing  to  work  to  attain  his  goal,  as  evidenced 
by  his  determination  to  learn  military  tactics. 
He  procured  a  small  book  on  gunnery  and  devoted 
the  few  and  precious  moments  allowed  for  recrea- 
tion to  study  of  it.  In  his  corner,  poring  over  mili- 
tary tactics,  he  introduced  a  small  degree  of  the 
Ferris  Institute  atmosphere  into  the  unacademic 
surroundings  of  the  camp. 

At  Coetquidan  the  training  of  the  Battery  was 
intensified,  and  a  reorganization  was  made.  Num- 
ber 1  man  being  considered  Acting  Corporal. 
This  gave  him  his  first  step  forward  in  the  matter 
of  promotion.  Captain  appointed  Vic  Number  1 
man  in  group  of  Cannoneers.  His  close  study  of 
gunnery,  combined  with  natural  quick  decision 
and  fixity  of  purpose,  qualified  him  for  appoint- 
ment as  gunner,  which  carried  with  it  the  much- 
desired  rank  of  Corporal.    This  promotion  came 


to  him  at  Coetquidan.  He  had  made  appli- 
cation to  be  sent  to  Officers'  Training  School. 
The  Captain  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  Bat- 
tery would  lose  a  good  man,  was  reluctant  to 
recommend  him,  but  finally  did  recommend  him 
for  Training  School.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  as 
well  as  accurate  in  his  work,  eispecially  on  target 
range,  being  able  to  shoot  a  moving  target. 

He  was  ill  at  Puvenelles  and  also  at  Montau- 
ville.  At  the  latter  place,  for  several  days,  he 
slept  in  trench  on  a  comfortable  pile  of  stones 
to  the  soothing  sound  of  shells  passing  constantly 
overhead  and  exploding  near  by. 

He  was  given  leave  to  Aix  Les  Bains. 

Piaskowski  was  recommended  to  Sergeancy  and 
should  have  returned  to  America  with  a  higher 
rank  than  Corporal.  The  Battery  never  had  a 
full  quota  of  non-coms ;  promotions  were  not  over- 
indulged in,  in  consequence  of  the  Colonel  not 
feeling  favorably  toward  our  unit. 


PVT.  AUGUST  E.  SUUPPI 

Serial   No.   2.047,129 
South  Ranee,  Mich. 

Suuppi  being  a  member  of  the 
Ammunition  Train  before  coming 
to  Battery  B,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Combat  Train,  per- 
forming all  of  his  duties  willingly 
and  conscientiously.  In  build  he 
was  short  and  stocky;  well-mean- 
ing, and  would  accommodate  the 
other  boys  whenever  he  could.  The  singularity 
of  his  name  and  its  similarity  to  Mess  Call  made 
the  boys  use  it  as  a  sort  of  slogan  for  eats,  as  it 
suggested  something  warm  and  filling.  He  was 
always  obliging  and  as  good  to  the  rest  of  the  boys 
as  his  name  sounded. 
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BUGLER  THOMAS  G.  ROSE 

Serial   No.   2,026,601 
450  Lycaste  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

,  Thomas  Rose  joined  the  Battery 
-r'  in  the  fall  of  1917.  On  his  qualifica- 
tion card  he  had  mentioned  that 
music  was  his  hobby,  so  to  the 
Buglers'  School  he  was  sent,  and  a 
little  later  Rose  bloomed  into  a 
bugler  for  the  Battery. 
;  He  was  particularly  noted  for  his 

clean  and  neat  appearance  and 
radiant  disposition.  In  keeping  with  the  other 
sensuous  shades  of  temperament,  he  enjoyed  the 
inspiring  delights  of  cognac,  and  was  a  prominent 
promoter  of  many  nice  little  companies  organized 
to  enjoy  that  popular  French  product.  The  social 
instincts  were  strongly  developed  in  Rose  and 
those  in  command  recognized  his  gifts  in  that 
direction.  At  Pont-a-]\Iousson  he  was  assigned  to 
special  duty  as  an  actor  in  the  A.  E.  F.  Theatre 
Circuit  under  direction  of  Lieut.  Bertling  and 
Private  Dale,  of  Battery  A.  Among  the  towns 
where  he  played  were  Remacourt,  Coblenze,  jNIetz, 
Pont-a-AIousson  and  Chamount,  as  well  as  at 
Army  Headquarters. 

He  had  a  loyalty  for  his  own  Battery,  so  de- 
cided to  become  a  theatrical  manager  on  his  own 
account,  confining  his  productions  to  Battery  B. 
In  his  troupe  were  Corp.  Wilson,  Sergt.  Allen, 
Private  Brown  of  Brigade  Headquarters,  (Stormy) 
Corp.  Waters.  Private  Klein,  Private  Fred  Roy 
and  Sergt.  Schultz. 

During  inspection  Rose  would  amuse  the  boys 
by  saying  witty  things  under  his  breath.  All 
things  considered,  he  was  well  liked  and  had 
many  friends,  which,  on  one  occasion  at  least, 
saved  him  from  the  unpleasant  pastime  of  groom- 
ing horses.  It  happened  at  Camp  Faurot,  near 
Liverdun,  in  the  Toul  sector,  a  temporary  rest 
camp  estabhshed  at  the  end  of  the  first  lap  of  our 
entry  and  movement  into  the  fighting  lines.  Rose 
thought  he  could  make  Liverdun  for  a  supply  of 
chocolate  and  return  before  the  outfit  could  pull 
out.    On  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by 
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Private  Hamm.  Orders  were  received  sooner 
than  expected  and  the  Battery  pulled  out  minus 
these  two.  However,  through  the  resourcefulness 
of  Rose,  both  joined  the  Battery  the  following 
morning.  The  Captain,  nevertheless,  for  punish- 
ment, ordered  Rose  to  groom  horses  for  a  week. 
This  was  where  friends  proved  very  convenient 
for  the  Bugler,  consequently,  Sergt.  Housel  put 
him  on  kitchen  detail  under  Mess  Sergt.  Belbeck, 
whose  love  for  cognac  rivaled  his,  and  we  will 
leave  it  to  the  boys  if  "he  groomed  horses  for  a 
week." 

Rose  had  a  good  singing  voice,  was  one  of  the 
Battery  Quartette  and  could  play  any  kind  of  an 
instrument.  The  legend  of  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamlin  did  not  occur  to  us  or  we  might  have 
matched  our  Bugler's  musical  abilities  against 
those  of  that  mythical  character,  who  charmed 
a  plague  of  rats  from  the  town  with  his  violin. 
Rose  might  have  experimented  on  the  cooties. 

At  Coetquidan  he  was  detailed  as  Captain's 
orderly  and  provided  with — well,  a  horse.  His 
duty  was  to  follow  the  Captain  and  be  on  hand 
to  execute  orders.  If  he  was  a  descendant  of  the 
famous  Pegasus  he  certainly  had  been  de-winged 
previous  to  meeting  with  Rose.  The  poor  animal 
had  been  gassed  and  was  suffering  with  a  worse 
malady  than  the  heaves,  characteristic  of  horses 
that  had  been  through  gas.  Consequently,  though 
he  had  orders  to  keep  with  the  Captain,  he  and 
his  charger  were  always  too  far  in  the  rear  when 
wanted.  If  he  desired  his  orderly  to  do  anything 
for  him,  the  Captain  had  to  wait  or  ride  back  to 
him,  which  naturally  irritated  the  officer  very 
much. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  his  room  was  too  near  the 
street  for  Rose  to  get  out  of  bed  to  blow  the 
bugle  in  the  morning,  so  he  would  open  his  win- 
dow facing  the  street  and  give  the  first  call.  He 
was  in  the  execution  of  this  act  one  morning  when 
the  Captain  caught  him  and  he  was  detailed  to 
dig  a  trench,  not  a  dignified,  war-like  trench,  but 
one  whose  lowly  use  modestly  forbids  us  to  de- 
scribe. 

In  the  Puvenelles  Woods,  where  we  took  up 
our  first  reserve  gun  position   (92nd  Division"), 
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Rose  was  left  with  the  Combat  Trahi  about  a 
mile  in  the  rear  of  the  guns.  At  this  point  the 
Battery  lived  in  their  pup  tents.  Rose  and  his 
professional  contemporary,  thinking  they  would 
remain  there  a  week  at  least,  had  established 
themselves  in  comfortable  quarters  when,  one 
night,  orders  came  suddenly  to  pull  out.  The 
Captain  had  sent  forward  the  Cannoneers  and 
his  detail  for  reconnaissance,  leaving  men  in  the 
rear  to  gather  up  the  telephone  wire.  He  was 
short  of  men,  so  Bailes  and  Rose  were  uncere- 
moniously routed  out  and  ordered  to  go  through 
the  woods  on  the  detail  to  gather  up  wire.  The 
woods  had  been  under  shell  fire  for  over  four 
years  and  were  extremely  dangerous,  as  one  might 
at  any  instant  come  in  contact  with  an  unex- 
ploded  hand-grenade  or  unexploded  shell.  This 
night  the  woods  were  being  shelled  incessantly 
but  Rose  and  Bailes  did  their  part  safely  and  suc- 
cessfully. On  his  return  from  carrying  out  orders. 
Captain  Cherrill  made  some  ironical  remark  to 
Rose,  which  roused  his  resentment.  The  rest  of 
the  boys  had  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  such 
incidents  and  it  was  soothing  and  beautiful  to 
them  to  listen  to  Rose  murdering  good  U.  S. 
English  in  an  effort  to  relieve  his  mind.  It  is  said 
he  was  in  the  humor  to  go  gunning  for  the  Cap- 
tain for  a  little  time  after  that.  However,  this 
attitude  of  mind  passed,  and  he  willingly  went 


with  the  ration  wagon  to  Thiacourt  for  rations. 
The  outfit  was  sorely  in  need  of  these.  On  this 
trip  he  was  constantly  under  .shell  fire  and  had  to 
adjust  his  gas  ma.sk  seven  times. 

Rose  will  be  pleasantly  remembered  by  all  the 
boys  for  his  optimistic  outlook  on  life. 

PVT.  WELLS  B.  CHALKER 

Serial    No.    2.017.775 
211  State  St.,  Corunna,  Mich. 

Coming  from  the  310th  Ammunition  Train,  he 
joined  the  Battery  in  September  and  was  detailed 
as  Assistant  Cook  under  Sergeant  Belbeck,  be- 
cause he  was  handicapped  by  rheumatism,  and 
served  in  this  capacity  throughout  the  war. 

When  the  Battery  was  billeted  at  Les  Forge, 
Lieut.  Hazelwood  procured  from  somewhere  an 
old  French  snare  military  drum  and  decided  to 
introduce  a  new  feature  into  reveille,  thinking  it 
would  break  the  monotony  of  waiting  to  be  sent 
home  and  divert  the  men's  minds.  Reveille  in 
concert  was  accordingly  instituted  and  Chalker, 
who  was  the  only  drummer  in  the  Battery,  was 
one  of  the  trio  with  Rose  and  DiSabatini,  buglers. 
This  will  remain  as  one  of  the  amusing  incidents 
at  Les  Forge,  where  were  spent  our  pleasantest 
days  in  the  army. 

He  was  a  culinary  artist  and  catered  to  the 
epicurean  tastes  of  the  men  of  the  BatterA*.  He 
was  of  a  kindly  disposition  and  well  liked. 


Reveille    In~Cbncer1:     At  Les  Forges 
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CORP.  ROY  VAN  TUBERGEN 

Serial   No.   2,044.770 
514  Woodlawn  St.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Was  inducted  May  24,  1918. 

At  Camp  Coetquidan  Captain  Cherrill  pro- 
moted Van  Tubergen  to  Gunnerj^  Corporal,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  throughout  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Battery.  He,  along  with  Corp. 
Sprague,  Corp.  VandeBunte,  Corp.  Hill  and  Corp. 
Kuchta,  received  the  one-day  pass  to  visit  Rennes, 
thirty-five  miles  distant  from  our  training  area. 
They  had  a  great  time  enjoying  the  sights  of 
Brittany.  On  their  return  to  the  Battery  they 
expressed  to  the  boys  their  appreciation  of  the 
wonderful  works  of  art  in  the  museum  at  that 
place.  In  a  church  they  visited  the  beauty  of  the 
altar  and  the  interior  architecture  impressed 
them,  as  it  had  been  built  in  mediaeval  times. 
They  liberally  distributed  postal  card  pictures  of 
points  of  interest  at  that  place  for  the  boys  to 
send  home. 

It  took  them  four  hours  to  reach  the  city  on  the 
curious  little  narrow-gauge  railroad.  The  train 
had  a  starting  time  but  no  schedule  to  arrive  on. 
The  engine  was  fueled  with  wood,  which  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  would  get  off  and  replenish  from 
time  to  time  from  timber  on  the  roadside.  When 
these  two  would  come  to  an  opportune  place  for 
vinous  refreshment  they  would  go  over  and  leis- 
urely get  a  drink  of  wine,  much  to  the  envy  of 
their  passengers.  This  is  the  description  of  a 
typical  French  train  in  Brittany. 

At  the  Tautecourt  position  he,  like  all  the  Gun- 
nery Corporals,  pitched  in  and  helped  their  can- 
noneers in  bringing  their  piece  into  position  in  full 
view  of  enemy  observers. 

The  rank  of  the  men  in  our  sacrifice  position 
was  subordinated  to  the  work  which  must  he  done. 

He  possessed  sound  moral  fiber  and  he  had  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Van  Tubergen  was  of  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  dis- 
position, adhering  strictly  to  duty  in  the  minutest 
detail. 

PVT.  FOLKERT  SCHOLTE 

Serial    No.    2,048,731 
Grand   Haven,   Mich. 

Inducted  April,  1918,  at  Camp  Custer, 

During  our  activities  he  served  as  cannoneer, 

being  selected,  as  all  of  them  were,  for  his  speed  of 

movement  and  his  solid,  tenacious  nature  and  fine 

strength.    These  qualifications  particularly  fitted 


him  to  carry  on  and  discharge  the  indefatigable 
duties  of  a  gunner. 

Scholte  was  undeniably  courageous  and  one 
who,  though  he  knew  that  personal  disaster 
awaited  him,  would  discharge  his  duty. 

When  we  took  our  sacrifice  position  he  seemed 
to  have  a  premonition  that  he  would  be  a  victim 
of  the  enemy.  His  vivid  imagination  made  him 
picture  what  was  to  come.  At  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities the  same  attribute  of  mind  made  him  pic- 
ture his  home  coming  and  long  for  the  return  to 
America. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  whole-hearted  nature 
and  was  generous,  had  other  commendable  traits, 
and  was  well  liked. 

PVT.  ALFRED  D.  JOELS 

Serial    No.    2,986,504 
132   S.   Manning  St.,  Hillsdale,   Mich. 

Inducted  June  25th  at  Camp  Custer. 

He  was  one  of  the  untrained  fifty  recruits  who 
were  hurried  with  the  Battery  to  France.  He 
attended  the  Machine  Gun  School  at  Camp  Coet- 
quidan, and  was  a  reserve  machine  gunner  on 
Corporal  Whalen's  Vengeance  Nine. 

He  performed  the  varied  duties  of  a  private  and 
during  one  week,  when  pressed  for  men,  he  was  on 
guard  duty.  Joels  stood  guard  three  days  in  suc- 
cession. Returning  to  the  barracks  one  morning, 
after  being  relieved  of  his  duties,  he  thought  he 
would  take  to  his  bunk  to  get  some  sleep.  On 
this  particular  morning  Colonel  McKell  made  an 
unexpected  appearance  at  the  barracks  looking 
for  shirkers.  The  Colonel  was  an  anti-sleep 
apostle  and  accosted  Joels  with,  "What  are  you 
doing?"  Though  just  relieved  of  a  strenuous  de- 
tail, Joels  answered,  "I  am  looking  for  work." 
This  so  astounded  the  Colonel  that  he  told  Cap- 
tain Hayes  to  take  his  name,  remarking  that  he. 
would  see  that  he  got  it. 

Joels  qualified  in  this  speech  his  willingness  m 
beat  the  record,  as  this  was  a  spirit  quite  unusual 
among  the  soldiers. 

He  was  full  of  wit,  of  a  satirical  type. 

From  the  entrainment  for  the  front  he  occu- 
pied a  post  on  kitchen  police. 

Even  though  shells  were  coming  thick,  he  could 
not  resist  indulging  his  wit  and  humor  by  telling 
his  usual  pithy  stories  for  the  amusement  of  the 
Mess  Sergeant  and  his  assistants. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  a  Provost  Guard 
under  Sergeant  Reddaway. 

His  was  a  happy-go-lucky  nature.  Will  we 
ever  forget  his  story-telling  proclivities? 
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CORP.  WILLIAM  E.  KING 

341  Benjamin  St.,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich. 

Inducted  September  22,  1917,  at 
Custer. 

Corporal  King  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Battery  and  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Corporal 
June  13,  1918. 

At  Coetquidan  the  training  was 
~^^'''~'  so  intensive  that  the  command 
brought  in  some  four  thousand  prisoners  to  do  the 
work  about  camp.  On  one  occasion  he  was  Cor- 
poral of  the  Guard  and  had  been  placed  over 
about  fifty  prisoners.  This  was  his  first  experi- 
ence and  he  had  not  been  instructed  by  the  officers 
that  a  German  non-com  gave  the  instructions  to 
the  prisoners,  upon  receiving  which  they  would 
go  in  different  directions  to  do  their  work.  After 
the  Corporal  had  lined  up  his  group  they  all 
started  off  to  different  points,  whereupon  he 
hurriedly  had  to  detail  a  guard  to  follow  them, 
meanwhile  thinking  that  he  would  have  to  give 
his  men  orders  to  shoot  to  kill  the  supposedly 
escaping  prisoners.  A  German  non-com  came  up 
and  explained  in  English  to  him  that  the  German 
prisoners  were  willing  plodders  and  would  go  to 
their  different  kinds  of  work  themselves.  Then 
the  officer  of  the  day  came  up  to  Corporal  King 
and  explained  the  procedure  to  him. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  German  prisoners  con- 
gratulated themselves  generally  on  being  prisoners 
of  the  Americans.  In  their  own  army  they  re- 
ceived nine  cents  a  day,  while  with  us  they  were 
well  paid,  were  fed  the  same  rations  and  given 
candy,  tobacco,  etc.,  the  same  as  the  Yanks.  They 
became  very  proud  of  their  service  in  the  Amer- 
ican army  and  would  attach  the  gold  chevrons  to 
their  left  sleeves  in  token  of  six  months'  service. 

While  on  the  train  going  to  the  front  Corporal 
King  became  sick  from  canned  goods,  which  were 
part  of  our  rations,  and  in  a  weakened  condition, 
which  he  did  not  admit,  he  plodded  on  with  us 
until  we  reached  the  Puvenelle  Woods,  where  his 
condition  grew  so  acute  that  after  seven  days' 
action  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Toul.  He 
remained  in  the  hospital  for  a  week,  was  then  sent 
to  a  casual  camp  and  later  transferred  to  the  19th 
Field  Artillery,  Fifth  Division,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Luxemberg,  where  he  remained  seven 
months.  While  in  Luxemberg  he  had  opportunity 
to  visit  several  towns  in  Germany  and  to  study 
their  language. 

He  sailed  for  the  United  States  Julv  4,  1919. 


CORP.  THOMAS  P.  MILLER 

Serial    No.    2,026,590 
Brant,   Miclt. 

Corporal  Miller  came  into  our  organization 
early  in  the  history  of  the  Battery.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  cannoneer  and  acted  as  gunnery  Cor- 
poral throughout  our  activities  at  the  Puvenelle, 
Montau^'ille  and  Tautecourt  positions. 

While  on  board  H.  M.  S.  the  Mauretania,  he 
exhibited  his  amicable  though  combative  spirit. 
The  decks  were  very  crowded  and  things  monot- 
onous, and  the  Corporal  must  have  felt  this,  so 
he  proceeded  to  pitch  the  medicine  ball  around 
the  deck  and  had  the  men  dodging.  He  was  fond 
of  sparring  matches,  in  which  he  could  measure 
up  as  a  formidable  opponent. 

He  was  a  man  who  could  enforce  discipline 
without  using  his  rank  as  the  means  to  get  atten- 
tion. 

His  particular  work  was  hazardous,  but 
throughout  his  service  he  was  consistently  a  good 
gunner  and  a  very  efficient  soldier. 

Of  medium  height  and  possessed  of  great 
strength,  with  a  temperament  of  the  moderate 
type,  which  gave  him  a  disposition  of  even  keel. 

While  he  served  in  France  as  a  first-class  Pri- 
vate, his  work  and  duties  were  that  of  Corporal, 
which  rank  he  was  given  on  his  return  to  America, 
at  Camp  Mills. 

PVT.  JOSEPH  P.  GIPPERICH 

Serial   No.   2,983,497 
989  Seybum  Ave.,  Detroit,  Micli, 

Inducted  June  25th  at  Camp  Custer, 

Throughout  our  training  period  at  Coetquidan, 
Private  Gipperich  performed  an  endless  series  of 
guard  duty  and  kitchen  police. 

In  our  activity  at  points  in  the  line  he  was 
detailed  with  the  Combat  Train,  This  is  the 
branch  which  cares  for  the  horses,  brings  up 
rations  and  ammunition,  furnishes  detail  for 
guard  and  supplies  the  reserve  men  for  gunnery 
positions  and  different  posts. 

He  was  orderly  to  1st  Lieut.  Clark  throughout 
our  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson. 

Fonts,  Beauprey,  Dezio  and  Gipperich  being 
thrown  together  in  the  orderly  room,  had  many 
little  convivial  parties  in  which  the  other  boys 
had  no  access. 

He  was  of  such  an  affable  manner  and  dispo- 
sition that  he  made  friends  and  seemed  to  be  one 
who  felt  friendly  to  the  human  being  nearest  to 
him.  He  will  always  be  remembered  for  his 
pleasant  smile  and  radiant  personality. 
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LIEUT.   THORNUYKE  HARVEY 

Union  Trust  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Lieut.  Harvey  was  admitted  to  First  Officer,?' 
Training  Camp,  at  Fort  Sheridan,  111.,  on  May 
7,  1917,  being  among  the  earliest  to  enlist  after 
the  declaration  of  war. 

He  completed  a  course  of  training  with  the 
First  Battery,  10th  Provisional  Training  Regi- 
ment, August  14th,  and  was  appointed  1st  Lieut. 
F.  A.  in  the  National  Army,  Commission,  Lieut. 
H.  H.  Bateman,  instructor. 

Lieut.  Harvey  was  assigned  to  the  328th  Regi- 
ment, Field  Artillery,  85th  Division,  Camp  Cus- 
ter, Michigan,  and  reported  for  duty  August  29, 

1917.  He  was  assigned  to  Battery  B,  was  later 
relieved  and  assigned  to  Brigade  School  of  Fire, 
Camp  Custer.  Completed  this  course  and  was 
appointed  instructor  in  School  for  Regimental  and 
Brigade  Non-Coms,  January  15,  1918. 

On  March  1,  1918,  Lieut.  Harvey  was  relieved 
of  duty  at  Non-Coms  School  and  assigned  to 
School  of  Fire  for  Artillery  Officers,  Fort  Sill, 
Oklahoma. 

He  completed  this  course  May  17,  1918,  and 
was  returned  to  duty  with  the  328th  F.  A.,  Camp 
Custer. 

Lieut.  Harvey  was  relieved  from  duty  with  Bat- 
tery B  and  assigned  to  Battery  D  as  Executive 
Officer  and  Reconnaissance  Officer. 

On  July  29,  1918,  he  left  with  the  regiment  in 
Battery  D  for  Camp  Mills,  N.  Y.,  for  overseas 
duty.  He  served  with  that  Battery  until  assigned 
to  Officers'  School  at  Camp  Coetquidan,  France, 
and  completed  a  special  course  in  reconnaissance 
and  orientation. 

On  October  13th  the  Lieutenant  was  relieved  of 
duty  with  Battery  D,  328th  Field  Artillery,  and 
assigned  to  67th  F.  A.  Brigade,  42nd  (Rainbow) 
Division,  then  at  the  front. 

He  reported  by  way  of  Paris,  Headquarters 
A.  E.  F.,  to  67th  Brigade  Headquarters,  located 
at  Exermont,  in  the  Argonne,  and  on  October  21, 

1918,  was  assigned  to  151st  Regiment,  F.  A.  (Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul  National  Guard). 

October  22,  1918,  he  was  assigned  to  Battery  A 
as  Executive  Officer,  and  the  day  following  was 
appointed  Acting  Battery  Commander,  due  to 
evacuation  of  Battery  commander  and  three  other 
officers  by  gassing  and  shell-shock. 

Lieut.  Harvey  served  in  action  with  Battery  A 
in  attack  on  Cote-de-Chatillon  and  Landres-St. 
Georges,  October  28,  1918.  He  was  transferred 
to  Battery  D  as  reconnaissance  officer.  Served  in 
support  of  167th  Regiment  Infantry,  42nd  Divi- 
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sion  (formerly  69th  New  York  National  Guard j 
in  attack  on  Grand-Pre  and  Buzancy  and  in  sup- 
port of  the  1st  and  2nd  Divisions  and  Marines, 
October  20th  to  November  3rd,  and  in  Meuse- 
Sedan  campaign  November  4th  to  November  11th, 
1918.  Regiment  in  position  from  October  11th 
till  November  10th,  1918,  after  forced  march  from 
Sommerance  to  Raucourt  on  outskirts  of  Sedan. 
The  42nd  Division  Artillerj^  was  withdrawn  for  a 
few  days  before  armistice  to  Haraucourt. 

By  order  of  the  Division  Commander.  Lieut. 
Harvey  was  transferred  on  November  10, 1918,  to 
take  special  work  at  2nd  Aviator  Inst.  Centre, 
as  Artillery  Airplane  Observer. 

On  November  17th  the  Lieutenant  was  ordered 
to  rejoin  his  regiment,  as  the  Aviator  School 
closed  immediately  after  the  armistice. 

He  was  taken  ill,  due  to  gassing  and  influenza, 
at  Tours,  November  18th,  but  was  able  to  report 
for  duty  November  25th  at  Toul  and  was  assigned 
to  barracks  with  casual  officers  to  await  trans- 
portation to  regiment.  The  42nd  Division  in  the 
meantime  was  on  its  waj'  to  the  Rhine  as  part  of 
the  army  of  occupation. 

On  December  5th  he  was  transferred  to  Lagney, 
near  Toul,  and  placed  in  charge  of  250  casuals 
awaiting  transportation  to  rejoin  42nd  Division. 

On  December  25th  Lieut.  Harvey  was  ordered 
to  entrain  with  casuals  for  Treves  and  Coblenz. 
He  reported  for  duty  December  31st  to  the  151st 
Regiment  F.  A.,  at  Neuenaar,  Germany,  and 
assigned  to  Supply  Company. 

He  served  with  Regimental  Supply  Company 
at  Heppengen,  Germany,  in  charge  of  issuing 
rations,  clothing  ordnance,  fuel  and  forage  to  regi- 
ment, and  as  Company  Commander  until  Divi- 
sion left  for  Brest,  April  1, 1919. 

Lieut.  Harvey  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  S.  S. 
Huntington,  which  arrived  in  New  York  City 
April  26,  1919,  and  reported  to  Camp  Merritt  for 
demobilization.  From  there  he  was  assigned  to 
Camp  Grant  and  discharged  there  May  22,  1919. 


A  time  will  come  when  the  science  of  destruc- 
tion shall  bend  before  the  arts  of  peace;  when  the 
genius  which  multiplies  our  powers,  which  creates 
new  products,  which  diffuses  comfort  and  happi- 
ness among  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  shall 
occupy  in  all  the  general  estimation  of  mankind 
that  rank  which  reason  and  conunon-sense  now 
assign  to  it. — Arago. 


There  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad  peace.- 
Benjamin  Franklin. 


1ST   CL.   PVT.   EDWARD  W.   BARRY 

85  W.  Hieh  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 

f^SriT^I      Inducted  June  25,   1918,   at   Camp 

""*"'^°^^' Custer. 

The  Associate  Editor  is  indebted  to 
Sergeant  Young  for  the  following  side- 
lights on  the  editor  from  the  viewpoint 
of  a  comrade: 

On  June  25, 1918,  Battery  B  received 
a  raw  recruit  in  the  person  of  Edward 
W.  Barry.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  we  got  his 
number.  Yes,  he  took  No.  4  blouse,  No.  3  trou- 
sers. No.  2  shirt,  81/2  EE  shoes,  GYs  hat.  Like 
most  of  the  boys  who  came  to  us  in  June,  we  did 
not  get  his  real  number  until  we  arrived  in  France, 
but  when  we  came  to  know  him,  his  number  as  a 
good  fellow  soared  high  among  us  all. 

Not  only  was  he  recognized  by  the  enlisted  men 
as  one  to  be  depended  upon,  but  his  sterling  qual- 
ities were  recognized  by  the  officers.  No,  he  did 
not  receive  any  stripes  (yes,  one  gold  one  for  six 
months'  service  abroad)  but  many  of  his  calibre 
were  worthy  of  them  and  Battery  B  had  her  share 
of  such  fellows  in  the  A.  E.  F. 

The  Captain  chose  him  for  one  of  his  detail  and 
he  was  sent  to  the  Liaison  School  while  we  were 
in  training  at  Coetquidan  and  was  finally  chosen 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  telephone  operator,  run- 
ner and  several  other  missions  that  needed  one  of 
accuracy. 

As  a  soap-box  orator  he  could  not  be  beat. 
Who  of  us  will  forget  those  lectures  that  flowed 
forth  from  his  silvery  tongue?  He  could  expound 
upon  most  any  topic  that  came  up  for  discussion, 
be  it  war,  politics,  religion,  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  cootie  or  other  of  the  lesser  sciences. 

One  of  the  few  things  that  our  comrade  Pvt. 
Barry  did  not  understand  was  the  habits  of  the 
horse,  or  leastwise  the  army  horse.  The  writer 
has  in  mind  those  days  at  Coetquidan  when  all 
from  First  Sergeant  to  the  buck  of  the  last  squad 
rear  rank  were  expected  to  groom  by  detail.  As  a 
maid  in  waiting  on  her  majesty  Maud,  he  was  a 
failure.  To  see  him  standing  waiting  for  the  com- 
mand "Commence  Grooming,"  with  that  look  of 
disgust  on  his  face  and  that  attitude  "Now  what 
the  h —  am  I  going  to  do  next,"  was  better  than 
a  five-act  vaudeville  show. 

Our  sympathy  went  out  to  him  when  he  received 
the  sad  message  that  his  brother  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne. 
With  a  renewed  determination  to  fight,  he  vowed 
he  would  avenge  his  brother's  death,  and  with  that 


spirit  of  a  real  soldier,  did  things  that  at  times 
looked  most  impossible. 

The  Barrys  come  of  fighting  stock,  which  goes 
back  to  Revolutionary  days.  Private  Barry's 
father  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
brother  referred  to  was  Private  John  J.  Barry, 
Company  A,  Sixth  Engineers,  who  was  killed  in 
action  in  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  on  July  15, 1918. 

Private  Barry  had  thirty-three  relatives  in  the 
World  War.  Besides  the  brother  who  lost  his  life, 
another  serving  in  the  Merchant  Marine  was  in- 
capacitated for  life  when  the  steamer  Chatta- 
hoochee was  torpedoed. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  in  which,  among  other  experiences,  he  de- 
scribes the  work  and  dangers  of  a  runner,  with 
observations  about  Fritz: 

"A  lot  of  people  have  an  idea  that  our  army 
went  into  battle  like  a  bunch  of  baseball  fans. 
This  is  a  mistake;  it  was  hard,  gruelling  work 
with  no  glory.  It  was  human  flesh  against  steel 
and  high  explosive;  it  was  lightless,  sleepless 
nights  without  food,  without  rest  and  without  a 
thought  of  anything  else  but  fight. 

"Our  battalion  was  officially  in  actual  battle 
eleven  days  and  we  participated  in  what  is  called 
the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  Toul  sector,  opera- 
tions on  Metz.  During  eight  of  those  days,  when 
there  was  a  chance  to  sleep,  I  could  do  so  with  all 
the  noise  of  shells  exploding  and  the  noise  of  our 
guns  large  and  small  and  our  own  battery — rifle 
and  machine  guns  never  ceased.  It  is  a  wonder 
with  me  yet  that  I  could  so  easily  waken  and 
assume  the  duties  of  a.  busy  switchboard  or  go 
forward  in  the  Observation  Post  and  pass  the  com- 
mands down  to  the  Battery. 

"Usually,  when  I  was  relieved,  the  Captain 
would  send  me  out  over  the  field  with  a  message 
as  a  runner,  and  on  two  occasions  I  repaired  wires, 
at  all  times  under  shell-fire  and  subject  to  snipers. 
I  won't  forget  my  experience  on  the  runners'  job. 
At  first  we  were  in  the  Puvenelles.  Our  Battalion 
Post  of  Command  was  one  and  one-quarter  miles 
back  at  a  right  angle.  We  had  taken  up  our  gun 
positions  about  one  in  the  morning,  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  Battalion.  The  Captain  ordered 
me  to  take  a  message  to  the  Post  Command.  He 
had  nothing  but  maps  to  go  by  but  explained  to 
me  the  directions.  The  woods  were  dense  and 
shell-torn,  with  broken  trunks  and  limbs  lying  in 
every  direction,  and  to  top  it  off  it  was  raining. 
It  was  almost  impossible  for  me  to  see  my  hand 
in  front  of  my  face.  After  stumbling  along  and 
feeling  my  way  by  improvised  paths  which  were 
lined  on  either  side  with  wire  (the  wire  was  not 
to  guide  but  to  keep  the  men  from  widening  as 
they  walked — a  slight  widening  would  be  a  tell- 
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talc  to  the  airplanes  of  troop  iiio\'ciiientsj  I  finally 
found  the  path  and  was  halted  four  times  by  pass- 
ing soldiers,  and  at  the  front  a  fellow  wants  to 
holler  quick  and  sharp  the  word  'Soldier'  when 
challenged,  for  if  he  doesn't  he's  a  dead  one. 
Onk'rs  in  this  particular  section  were  to  shoot, 
irrespective,  and  trust  no  one  if  he  fails  to  answer. 
Usually,  in  a  situation  of  this  kind,  you  have  your 
hand  on  your  gun,  and  one  is  just  as  much  on  the 
alert  as  the  fellow  you  see  or  sense  is  near  you,  or 
have  an  idea  is  coming  from  in  front  or  from  the 
rear. 

"After  floundering  around  I  came  to  a  cross- 
road, where  I  had  been  directed  to  turn  to  the 
right,  and  then  walk  about  1,800  metres,  turn  to 
right  again,  follow  wired  path  up  over  hill, 
through    barbed   wire   entanglement,    feel    for    a 


garbage  can,  then  turn  to  the  left  and  go  forward. 
I  succeeded  in  getting  this  far  but  it  was  not 
until  I  fell  into  a  hole  headfirst  down  an  incline 
of  thirty  feet  that  I  arrived  at  the  Post  Command, 
which  was  located  in  the  side  of  this  shell-hole." 

Private  Barry  was  very  slight  of  build  and  not 
robust  in  constitution.  On  the  9th  of  November, 
in  the  march  from  the  Euvezin  Woods,,  having 
been  practically  without  sleep  for  eight  days  and 
on  low  rations,  he  sank  down  in  three  feet  of 
batter-like  mud  and  proceeded  to  go  to  sleep, 
snoring  deeply.  Major  Zimmerman  rode  up  and 
ordered  others  to  "Get  that  man  out  of  that  mud," 
adding  that  he  would  rim  his  horse  over  the  fallen 
private.  Barry  was  roused  by  Sergeant  Redda- 
way,  who  relieved  him  of  his  pack  and  got  him  to 
his  feet.  When  the  Battery  halted  later  on  an 
officer  of  the  Medical  Corps,  seeing  the  condition 
of  his  clothes,  asked  him  what  happened.  In  the 
stoicism  of  men  who  have  received  training  for 
endurance  in  the  American  army  such  a  happen- 
ing, while  indicating  physical  suffering,  is  re- 
garded by  all  as  a  joke.  So  the  private  replied 
that  he  had  had  a  "wallow  sleep." 

On   the   morning   of   the    11th    Private   Barry 
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acted  as  Battalion  runner.  He  also  went  forward 
to  obtain  from  commanding  officers  information 
as  to  where  horses  could  be  watered  and  reported 
back  to  the  Battery  commander  at  the  sacrifice 
position. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  made  Battery  regi- 
mental editor,  in  which  cap;icity  he  .served 
throughout  the  remainder  of  our  time  in  France. 

Few  convivial  parties  worthy  of  the  name  were 
held  at  which  Barry  was  not  present,  and  the  boys 
will  recall  some  amusing  incidents  connected  with 
him. 

His  acquaintance  with  The  Brig  on  the  Maure- 
tania  is  now  a  matter  of  General  Historj'. 

He  was  transferred  from  Battery  B,  at  Les 
Forges,  to  the  Camp  Dix  detachment  to  return  to 
America  but  remained  with  the  regiment  and 
sailed  with  the  remainder  of  the  2nd  Battalion, 
328th  under  command  of  Lieuts.  Shepherd  and 
Stearns,  and  330th  F.  A.,  on  the  steamship 
Panonia.  Much  to  his  dissatisfaction  he  was 
transferred  to  Battery  E  instead  of  being  returned 
to  his  own,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Custer  from 
that  Battery  April  25, 1919. 

PVT.  RAYMOND  PELTON 

Everett.  Wash. 

Joined  the  Battery  at  Camp  Mills,  coming  from 
Camp  Merritt,  where,  through  illness,  he  became 
a  casual. 

Pelton  was  a  volunteer  enlisted  man  and  radi- 
ated the  spirit  of  the  Great  West.  He  was  a  good 
soldier  and  obedient  to  orders  and  efficient  in 
carrying  them  out. 

In  disposition  he  was  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 

At  Vibraye  he  was  transferred  from  Battery  B, 
along  with  Corp.  Kuchta,  Sergt.  O'Brien  and  Pvt. 
Barry,  to  one  of  the  camp  detachments,  to  be  sent 
home,  and  sailed  with  the  Camp  Lewis  detach- 
ment on  the  S.  S.  Panonia,  under  command  of  2nd 
Lieut.  Sutliff,  of  Headquarters  Company,  to  be 
mustered  out  at  Camp  Lewis,  Washington. 

He  was  of  medium  height  and  of  soldierly  bear- 
ing, and  liked  by  everyone  for  his  optimistic  and 
willing  demeanor. 

His  duty  at  the  front  was  that  of  Cannoneer, 
and  with  the  others,  he  went  through  the  perils  of 
the  lines. 


Of  all  the  evils  of  public  liberty,  war  is  per- 
haps the  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  it  com- 
prises and  develops  the  genius  of  every  other. 
War  is  the  parent  of  armies;  from  these  proceed 
debt  and  taxes. 
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SERGT.  LESLIE  W.  REDDAWAY 

Serial  No.   2,026,600 
Kingston,  Mich. 

Inducted  September  29,  1917. 

Reddaway  took  admirably  to  soldiering  and 
was  promoted  to  Corporal  on  November  11,  1917. 
Later,  owing  to  his  being  a  sign-painter  in  civil- 
ian life,  he  was  promoted  to  Sergeant,  along  with 
Griffith,  Brandt  and  Schultz, 
on  December  8,  1917. 

When  Sergt.  Kelley  was 
sent  to  School  of  Fire, 
November  14,  1917,  Redda- 
way was  Acting  1st  Ser- 
geant. On  Sergt.  Kelley's 
return,  Reddaway  was  sent 
to  the  School  of  Fire. 

On  May  2nd,  while  on  a 
hike,  he  received  an  injury 
to  his  knee  which  almost 
prevented  his  going  over- 
seas. He  was  confined  to 
base  hospital  for  five  weeks 
but  returned  to  the  Battery 
with  a  weakened  knee.  He 
succeeded  Sergt.  Allen  as 
Mess  Sergeant,  which  duties 
he  performed  until  we 
reached  Camp  Coetquidan. 
He,  along  with  Private 
Stanton,  was  sent  to  School 
for  Camouflage  Instruction. 

Camouflage  is  one  of  the 
new  products  of  the  war, 
even  in  the  name,  used  for 
the  first  time  by  Gen.  de 
Castelnau,  Chief  of  Staff  of 
General  Joffre.  The  word 
is  not  good  French,  but 
comes  from  the  argot,  or 
French  slang,  the  verb 
"camouflier"  being  used  by 
French  police  to  indicate 
any  disguise  used  to  capture 
criminals.  The  American 
army  had  on  its  staff  many 
of  the  well-known  mural 
artists,  decorators  and 
sculptors  of  America. 

Reddaway  frequently  had 
to  act  as  Sergeant-of-the- 
Guard.  The  boys  will  re- 
member an  amusing  inci- 
dent which  occurred  when. 


in  the  absence  of  Sergt.  Major  Vogel,  Lieut.  Gil- 
dart  made  him  Acting  Sergeant  Major.  Though 
Reddaway  did  not  know  all  of  the  commands 
which  a  Sergeant  Major  should  give,  he  took  com- 
mand and  nearly  walked  the  Guard  over  the  band. 
By  experimenting  on  commands  he  finally  got 
them  back  into  proper  formation. 

Reddaway  was  detailed  Camouflage  Sergeant  of 
the  First  Battalion.  In  our 
approach  to  the  front  lines 
he  had  to  accompany  the 
reconnaissance  party  in 
order  to  determine  how  the 
terrain  must  be  camouflaged. 
During  this  period  he  was 
the  hardest  worked  Sergeant 
in  the  Battery,  as  we  were 
rapidly  covering  consider- 
able territory.  Aside  from 
the  arduous  nature  of  his 
tasks  he  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  snipers  and  the 
common  dangers  of  the 
lines.  He  was  called  upon 
to  almost  entirely  forego 
rest  and  had  to  subsist  on 
but  little  nourishment. 

On  one  occasion  the 
officers  ordered  that  they 
speed  up  the  camouflage  of 
materiel,  commanding  that 
trees  be  cut  down  for  that 
purpose  in  a  nearby  wood. 
Since  the  lens  of  the  enemy 
airplane  observers,  who  took 
pictures  daily  of  the  terrain 
back  of  our  lines,  would 
show  the  slightest  change 
indicating  troop  move- 
ments, this  could  not  be  per- 
mitted according  to  his  in- 
structions in  the  science  of 
camouflage.  After  some 
argument  with  them,  Red- 
daway convinced  them  that 
other  means  could  be  used 
aside  from  and  safer  than 
cutting  down  trees. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  Sergt. 
Reddaway  was  detailed  on 
special  duty  as  Sergeant  of 
Provost  Guard,  which  duties 
he  performed  until  the  Mili- 
tary Police  took  charge. 
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Sergt.  Reddaway  particularly  enjoyed  the  asso- 
ciation of  2nd  Lieut.  Howard  D.  Sutliff,  Cor- 
porals of  the  Guard  Charles  Sutherland  and  Carl 
C.  Zink,  and  Detective  of  Guard  Albert  Bowie. 

Having  natural  ability  for  pen  sketch  work, 
Reddaway  was  put  on  special  duty  as  Battery 
Artist  for  the  Regimental  Book. 

Ho  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  conscientious, 
fearless  of  danger,  and  his  guardian  angel  seemed 


to  always  secure  for  liiui  some  light  and  congenial 
detail. 

The  welfare  of  other  human  beings  was  an  in- 
grained part  of  Reddaway's  nature,  which  made 
him  considerate  and  kind  in  his  association  with 
his  comrades. 

He  has  used  his  gift  for  drawing  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  incidents  in  our  army  life,  which 
are  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  Battery  in  the  war. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  CARL  W.  SWANSON 

Serial   No.  2,046,483 
Skandia,  Mich. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.   EDWARD  C.  DREWS 

Serial   No.   2,986,108 
Brimley,  Mich. 

PVT.  HENRY  FLEISCHER 

Serial    No.    2,044,336 
Pewamo.  Mich. 

PVT.  ALEXANDER  PUROL 

Serial   No.   2.041.632 
Mctz,  Mich. 

PVT.  CHARLES  R.  MONROE 

Serial   No.   2.048,679 
Mikado,  Mich. 

PVT.  BENJAMIN  F.  ROBINSON 

Serial    No.    2,981,048 
Sand  Lake,  Mich. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  GUY  E.  CLIPFELL 

Serial   No.   2,017,894 
Colon,  Mich. 

PVT.  JOHN  DEVRIES 

Serial   No.   2,983,414 
Grant,  Mich. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  JOSEPH  FARRAH 

Serial   No.   2,983,112 
158  Woodbridgre  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PVT.  ARVO  PITKANEN 

Serial   No.   2,983,647 
Mich. 


PVT.  BERNARD  W.  THOMPSON 

Serial    No.    2,045,060 
722  E.  Danaher  St..  London,  Mich. 

PVT.  DENZIL  R.  WOLFE 

Serial    No.    2,045,730 
Shepherd,  Mich. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  PETER  A.  GERTH 

Serial    No.    2,017,796 
Sebewaing,  Mich. 

PVT.  PETER  KLOK 

Serial  No.  2,017,810 
Leroy,  Mich. 

PVT.  WAYNE  J.  KESLER 

Serial  No.   2,986,996 
Rives  Junction,  Mich. 

While  the  editor  can  visualize  each  of  the  men 
mentioned  above,  in  the  absence  of  notes  on  the 
individual  and  the  strain  put  on  his  memory,  the 
editor  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  separate  sketch 
of  each  man.  They  were  all  drivers,  which  means 
that  their  duty  was  to  bring  rations  and  ammu- 
nition, regardless  of  danger  or  obstacles,  to  the 
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men  who  were  doing  the  fighting.  All  acted  as 
the  arteries  which  supplied  the  blood  of  action  for 
both  men  and  pieces. 

They  not  only  liad  to  have  the  presence  of  mind 
necessary  for  self-control,  but  they  must  also  be 
capable  of  calming  their  horses  and  the  physical 
strength  to  handle  them  should  they  become  un- 
manageable when  frightened  by  explosions. 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  the  individual 
types,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  had  the 
qualifications  which  furnished  sinews  to  our  army. 
PVT.  JOHN  DUFFY 

Serial   No.   2.046,170 
Shepherd,  Mich. 

PVT.  FRED  WHITMORE 

Serial    No.    2,044.892 
Union  City,  Mich. 

PVT.  ARTHUR  H.  W.  BEITZ 

Serial    No.    2,017,873 
711  Franklin  St.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

PVT.  HENRY  PETIT 

Serial    No.    2.985,051 
Hancock,  Mich. 

PVT.  FRANK  B.  LAWRENCE 

Serial    No.    2,985,305 
401  Mulberry  St.,  Owosso,  Mich. 

The  above  joined  the  Battery  at  Camp  Coet- 
quidan. 

Of  a  private  in  the  American  army  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  he  was  the  monarch  of  action,  of 
achievement,  of  ultimate  victory.  In  no  army  of 
any  country  or  time  did  the  private  stand  for 
what  he  did  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
humblest  in  life's  scale  weighed  for  as  much  and 
perhaps  more  than  the  son  of  millions  beside  him, 
whom  public  selection  in  private  existence  would 
accord  the  balance  of  power. 

In  the  army  "every  man  is  wanted  and  no  man 
is  wanted  much." 

The  editor  regrets  that  in  the  absence  of  notes 
on  each  individual,  and  his  inability  to  recall  any 
special  incident  occurring  in  the  career  of  those 
listed  above,  he  is  unable  to  give  each  one  a 
special  sketch.  Yet,  without  doubt,  around  each 
one  could  be  grouped  incidents  of  thrilling  interest 
or  happenings  that  would  furnish  rich  humor. 


SUPPLY  SERGT.  ROBERT  L.  YOUNG 

Serial    No.    2,026,622 
1115  Bates  St..  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Inducted  November  21,  1917. 
Promoted  to  Corporal  Decem- 
ber 10,  1917. 

On  May  3,  1918,  Corp.  Young 
was  promoted  to  Sergeant  and  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Supply 
Sergeant  May  24th. 

Among  his  duties  was  to  keep 
the  clothmg  records,  which  contained  the  meas- 
urements of  each  man  for  different  articles  of 
dress.  These  he  carried  around  in  a  box,  which 
suggested  the  medic  making  his  rounds.  He  was. 
accordingly,  nicknamed  "Doc,"  and  by  this  name 
he  was  known  to  the  boys  throughout. 

In  his  revelation  of  the  "Troubles  of  a  Supply 
Sergeant"  will  be  found  some  of  the  perplexing 
situations  which  confronted  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  complex  human  proportions  he  had 
to  study. 

Sergeant  Young's  uncle.  Col.  W.  W.  Burleigh, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Welland  Canal  Field 
Force  from  the  opening  day  of  war  in  Canada, 
visited  Camp  Custer  January,  1918,  He  paid  the 
Battery  the  compliment  that  the  boys  were  "more 
like  seasoned  soldiers  and  saw  great  possibilities 
ahead  of  Battery  B."  There  was  something  pro- 
phetic in  this  statement. 

Another  uncle,  R,  Stanley  Burleigh,  Athletic 
Supervisor  of  Schools  in  Pittsburgh  for  twenty- 
two  years,  forwarded  several  soccer  balls,  base- 
balls, volley  balls  and  punching  bags  to  our  Bat- 
tery when  it  was  in  command  of  Captain  Bogie, 
We  were  in  need  of  athletic  equipment  and  these 
were  very  welcome,  Mr,  Burleigh  offered  his  ser- 
vices to  our  government  as  a  physical  trainer  in 
camps  or  in  the  A.  E,  F.  but  younger  men  were 
picked  at  that  time. 

At  Coetquidan  his  duties  were  made  much  more 
onerous  by  the  addition  of  the  horses.  During 
much  of  the  time  at  this  camp  Sergt,  Young  was 
ill  with  the  flu,  or  partially  convalescent,  and  in 
that  condition  started  with  us  to  the  front. 

While  in  the  Euvezin  Woods  the  moonlight  was 
so  bright  that  all  tents  or  improvised  beds  must 
be  camouflaged,  Sergt.  Young,  Corp.  Kern  and 
Private  Barry  spent  an  hour  discussing  what  was 
to  serve  them  as  a  bed  in  the  open.  The  ground 
was  shaking  all  the  time  with  shell-fire  but  they 
laid  down  for  a  much-needed  quiet  (?)  sleep  and 
were  only  allowed  to  remain  there  an  hour  when 
they  were  called  to  help  cjuiet  the  horses  and  re- 
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move  them  to  a  safer  place  in  the  woods.  From  a 
pinnacle  point  in  an  0.  P.,  which  the  Sergeant 
found,  he  viewed  the  operations  of  the  Battery 
and  other  fighting  units  on  the  Eleventh.  While 
most  of  us  had  a  "mole's-eye  view"  of  the  tout 
ensemble,  he  had  something  of  the  eagle's  view. 
At  Pont-a-Mousson  it  was  his  dutv  to  refit  the 
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Battery  when  they  came  out  of  the  lines,  lousy 
and  in  tatters.  He  had  an  historical  reminder  in 
us  of  Washington's  army  at  Valley  Forge,  Of 
course,  some  of  the  fellows  never  will  forgive  him 
for  handing  No.  40  coats  to  fellows  who  took 
No.  36  and  making  some  of  them  walk  'round  in 
shoes  a  couple  of  sizes  too  big. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  father  who  determined  to 
emulate  the  story  of  Phillips  in  letters  to  his  son. 
They  were  very  entertaining  and  stimulating,  and 
Sergt.  Young  was  accustomed  to  read  them  aloud 
to  his  comrades.  There  seemed  to  be  a  marked 
attachment  between  them,  and  "Doc"  often  re- 
ferred to  his  "old  pal," 

During  our  stay  at  Brest  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  shaking  hands  with  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
on  March  21,  1919,  when  our  Commander-in- 
Chief  made  his  second  visit  to  France.  This  was 
when  the  President  and  party  were  being  enter- 
tained at  a  Red  Cross  hut. 

He  was  one  of  the  group  who  suggested  the 
creation  of  the  Battery  Book  at  Coetquidan,  and 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Regimental  Book, 

During  the  year  and  a  half  which  has  been 
taken  up  in  compiling  the  Battery  Book,  Sergt, 
Young  has  given  valuable  assistance  through  his 
knowledge  of  printing  and  layout  work. 

The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties 
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of  a  Supply  Sergeant,  which  demanded  niueli 
patience  and  resourcefulness,  and  his  sphere  of 
action,  it  can  be  said  that  he  contributed  his  share 
in  attaining  the  common  objective. 

His  disposition  was  on  the  humanitarian  order 
and  his  selection  in  his  line  of  duty  was  a  happy 
one,  as  his  solicitude  for  others  made  his  work 
conscientious.  Of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  cast 
generally,  the  boys  found  him  an  altogether  lov- 
able comrade. 

His  letter,  addressed  to  his  family  while  on 
leave,  admirably  described  Aix  Les  Bain,  the 
leave  area  to  which  our  men  were  sent  from  Pont- 
a-Mousson: 

Aix  Les  Bain,  Dec.  22. 

I  am  writing  this  in  a  big  casino  at  Aix  Les 
Bain,  where  fortunes  have  been  made  and  lost  in 
a  short  period  of  time.  It  is  a  grand  place  and 
now  has  the  largest  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  world,  and 
everything  is  being  done  to  show  us  a  grand  time. 
We  left  Pont-a-Mousson  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  and  went  to  Nancy,  where  we  received  clean 
clothing  and  a  bath  in  one  of  the  largest  palaces  in 
France.  The  swimming  pool  is  the  largest  that  I 
have  ever  seen;  the  water  comes  from  a  sulphur 
spring  and  is  warm,  about  79  degrees. 

I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  to  stop  at  Nancy  for 
a  swim  on  our  return  to  the  Battery. 

One  cannot  imagine  what  this  means  to  us  fel- 
lows after  having  gone  through  what  we  have,  to 
be  quartered  in  a  beautiful  hotel  with  the  best  of 
service  and  meals.  And  best  of  all  there  is  a  big 
force  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers  at  our  service.  We 
have  three  of  the  girls  at  the  Helder  hotel  where 
we  are  staying.  There  is  a  very  nicely  furnished 
living  room  where  we  have  chats  together,  a  piano, 
so  we  have  splendid  times.  I  just  found  out  while 
at  dinner  this  noon  that  Miss  Helen  Chamberlin 
is  a  Grand  Rapids  girl;  she  was  born  in  Grand 
Rapids  and  educated  in  our  High  School,  but 
moved  to  Chicago  about  eight  years  ago.  She  is 
a  very  charming  girl.  Marion  and  Riva  would 
enjoy  this  work,  but  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
rule  that  prohibits  any  girl  serving  in  this  capacity 
who  has  a  near  relative  at  the  front.  Can  you 
imagine  soldiers  having  meals  like  this — salad, 
a  la  French  oil  of  some  kind,  chicken  with  rice 
and  cheese,  mashed  potatoes,  bread,  cocoa  and 
apples.  Do  you  know,  folks,  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
boys  that  didn't  get  into  this  scrap.  Of  course,  it 
is  only  a  small  percentage  of  us  that  have  re- 
ceived this  reward  so  far,  but  it  is  well  worth 
while. 


Yesterday  was  our  first  day  and  I  took  the  boat 
trip  on  the  beautiful  mountain  lake  to  the  historic 
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Italian  Abbey  on  Italian  soil,  but  in  France.  Tlie 
Italian  government  has  owned  it  for  centuries ;  it 
is  claimed  that  the  royalty  of  Italy  visit  this 
abbey.  We  saw  tombs  of  some  of  the  notables. 
It  is  very  impressive  to  look  through  this  abbey 
being  escorted  by  a  monk.  The  paintings  in  it  are 
beautiful.  In  the  dome  are  pictures  representing 
the  four  apostles,  Matthew.  Mark,  Luke  and 
John,  portraying  the  four  strong  points  in  the  life 
of  Christ.  I  am  going  to  send  you  a  photo  card  of 
the  birth  of  Christ;  just  across  from  this  painting 
is  the  one  of  Christ  when  He  was  12  years  old  in 
the  temple.  I  wish  that  you  could  all  see  these 
things  with  me,  but  in  a  few  months  I  will  be  able 
to  tell  you  more  than  I  can  write. 

Mont  Revard  and  the  Catstooth  are  the  two 
highest  peaks  and  I  hope  to  reach  the  summit  of 
both  of  them  within  this  w^eek.  On  a  clear  day 
one  can  .see  Mt.  Blanc  and  a  portion  of  the  Rhone 
valley.  We  are  here  at  a  pretty  time  of  year,  as 
the  mountains  all  about  are  covered  with  snow. 
Yesterday  was  a  beautiful  day,  but  today  is  dark 
and  rainy. 

Well,  dad,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  slept  until 
11  this  morning.  I  w-as  telling  the  boys  that  it 
was  something  impossible  in  the  army. 

If  I  only  had  my  camera  with  me  now!  I  may 
rent  one,  but  the  "Y"  secretaries  tell  us  that  the 
films  are  usually  blanks,  as  they  are  so  old. 


There  is  something  doing  here  in  the  casino 
every  hour  of  the  day.  Either  a  band  is  playing, 
or  orchestra  concert,  movies,  and  the  theatre  here 
has  vaudeville  shows  every  evening.  Christmas 
night,  the  girls  tell,  there  is  going  to  be  a  masquer- 
ade ball,  and  it  is  the  one  evening  that  Uncle  Sam 
allows  us  to  put  aside  our  uniform.  The  girls  are 
going  to  dress  us  up.  As  I  came  into  the  writing 
room  I  noticed  that  a  mammoth  Christmas  tree 
was  being  placed  in  the  grand  circle. 

If  tomorrow  is  favorable  we  are  going  to  take 
a  bike  ride  through  the  gorge.  I  suppose  you 
think  that  I  am  on  my  usual  ^-acation  rush  but 
not  so,  as  I  am  only  getting  a  real  rest.  A  rest 
that  only  the  mountains,  the  French  Alps,  can 
give  a  soldier.  The  French  here  seem  so  different 
from  those  we  have  already  come  in  contact  with. 
Possibly  it  is  only  an  illusion  of  mine  but  it  does 
seem  as  though  they  are  trying  their  best  to  give 
us  a  good  time.  Uncle  Sam  meets  all  the  bills 
and  I  am  told  that  it  costs  a  bit  over  $3.50  per 
day  for  every  soldier,  and  there  were  1,200  on  our 
train.  I  th'ink  something  like  6,000  are  enter- 
tained here  at  one  time. 

Chambery  is  another  place  near  here  and  you 
may  get  a  card  from  me  there. 


SUPPLYING  A  BATTERY 
AS    SEEN    BY    A    SUPPLY    SERGEANT 

The  Supply  Department  of  the  Batterj-  is  not  unlike  the  Sen-ice  of  Supplies  of 
our  great  army,  except  in  its  magnitude.  Even  then  it  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  military  ensemble  in  the  variety  of  material  it  is  necessarj'  for  it  to  obtain  and 
dispense. 

The  clothing  and  equipping  of  the  men,  which  is  no  small  item,  the  added  com- 
forts of  the  Red  Cross,  the  laundering  and  repairing  of  their  clothes,  cobbling  of 
shoes,  caring  for  and  issuing  of  the  Batter\-  tools,  and  obtaining  athletic  goods  for  the 
soldiers'  recreation  are  onlj'  a  small  part  of  the  acti\-ities  of  this  branch  of  the  Batterj". 

To  clothe  a  Batterj-  of  recruits  it  is  quite  necessarj-  that  it  be  done  verj"  sj-stem- 
aticall}-.  The  plan  which  is  most  commonly  tised  is  Uke  that  of  our  large  packing 
houses  of  the  Middle  West ;  the  raw  product  is  passed  through  the  various  stages  of 
dressing  and  is  then  readj-  for  use.  So  the  ""raw  recruit"  passes  through  Uncle  S-am's 
warehouse  and  is  dressed  from  his  "much  too  large"  hob-nailed  shoes  to  the  artillery 
red  cord  of  his  hat. 

When  one  considers  the  different  t>-pes  of  men  who  are  fitted  out,  it  is  plain  to 
be  seen  that  there  are  many  different  tastes  to  deal  with.  I  shall  not  readilj-  forget 
Bill  Schemer  in  his  cowboy  attire.  He  wore  a  large  sombrero,  a  red  handkerchief 
about  his  neck,  a  loose  pair  of  corduroy  breeches  and  a  swankj-  of  the  blue  and  white 
checked  t\-pe.  The  militarj-  clothing,  with  its  superb  fit.  was  too  much  of  a  jimip 
for  Bill;  he  was  fitted  to  his  liking  in  large  and  comfortable  attire  to  the  amusement 
of  all,  until  he  came  in  for  a  close  inspection  of  the  C.  O.,  when  an  order  was  given  to 
re-dress  om-  awkward-appearing  soldier. 

After  the  clothing  of  the  recruit  comes,  the  issuing  of  his  personal  equipment, 
which  comprises  toilet  articles,  blankets,  bed  sack,  iron  bedstead,  mess  kit,  tent,  rope 
and  pins,  pack  carrier,  revolver  and  the  various  other  special  issues;  as  bugles  to  the 
buglers,  tools  to  mechanics,  forge  with  its  appmtenances  to  the  blacksmiths,  wire- 
cutters  and  carriers  to  the  linemen  and  countless  other  special  dutj-  men  receive  the 
necessarj-  material  through  the  supply  department  of  the  Batterj-.  All  these  issues  to 
indi\-iduals  are  entered  on  the  form  A.  G.  O.  637,  well  known  to  the  sorrow  of  all 
supplj-  sergeants. 

The  one  hundred  and  ninet>--four  men  who  make  up  the  Batterj-  are  hardlj-  sup- 
plied before  reports  of  losses  or  breakages  begin  to  come  in,  which  means  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  this  department  to  adjust  these  shortages. 

Oiu"  camp  laundrj-  at  Custer  was  a  source  of  worrj-.  as  shortages  in  the  bundles 
were  repeatedlj-  reported.  These  shortages  were  alwaj-s  adjusted,  but  it  usually  took 
some  time,  inconveniencing  the  men.  Aside  from  shortages,  the  soldiers'  wash  would 
contain  clothing  upon  its  return  trip  that  would  not  fit  a  Boj-  Scout  brigade.  Shortlj- 
after  the  bundles  had  been  handed  out  to  the  ownere.  a  line  would  form  at  the  supply 
window,  each  individual  displajing  either  a  pair  of  drawers  or  an  underehirt  of  small 
dimensions  or  several  pairs  of  socks  tha,t  might  have  fit  a  midget.  But  one  package 
that  was  not  opened  bj-  its  owner  until  a  late  date  caused  us  all  much  merriment  at 
his  expense.  It  was  tall  "Mac."  He  had  finished  his  bath,  but  alas,  his  clean  attire 
when  unfolded  and  held  up  to  be  examined,  revealed  that  it  would  hardlj-  cover. 
After  his  standing  and  shivering  for  a  short  time,  I  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  pair  of 
his  own  size,  which  eased  his  mind,  and  I  saved  the  others  for  our  midget,  Sergt. 
Jack  O'B. 

The  comforts  of  the  men  must  be  looked  after,  which  proved  to  be  a  stupendous 
task,  and  was  well  met  bj-  the  greatest  "mother  in  the  world,"  the  Red  Cross.  The 
campaign  hat  did  not  afford  warmth  to  the  soldiers,  so  the  trench  helmet  was  supplied 
that  each  soldier  while  doing  sentrj-  dutj-  would  not  suffer  with  frost-bitten  eai^. 
Socks  of  the  home-knit  varietj-  were  furnished  bj-  the  hundred,  the  wristlets  and 
sweaters  likewise  were  enjoj-ed  while  in  training  at  Custer  and  dining  our  movements 
in  France,  while  we  were  constantlj'  exposed  to  the  elements. 
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In  rei''iewiiiig  the  work  ot  the  S.  O.  S.  of  our  own  umt 
I  wish  it  werepoesible  to  describe  at  length  the  achieve- 
Dueittts  at  those  far-reaching  organization-,  the  Red  Cross, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Salvation  Army.  K.  of  C.  and  the  Jewish 

Welfare.  Tltiey  have  all  won  their  way  into  the  hearts  of 
ttie  soldiers^  having  supplied  them  at  times  with  the  de- 
aiFeci  material  and  comforts  thit  would  otherwise  be 
impossible  for  them  to  get.  Stationery  was  always  at 
hand — splendid  literature  and  magazines  found  their  way 
naito  barracfca  anil  were  with  us  on  the  Mauretaniia.  In 
OTOT  reailing  rooELr-  while  billeted,  smoking  material,  candy 
and  toilet  articles,  all  h.miileil  by  the  .supply  department, 
were  gifts  of  tJiose  nmts  acting  for  our  people  at  home. 

AtMetica  and  games  were  still  another  phase  of  the 
soldier's  life  to  consider.  It  was  necessary  that  this  equip- 
nttemt  be  obtained,  and  the  Howard  Griffith  Fund  pro- 
Ti«ied  an  adequate  sup-ply.  The  American  youth's  alert- 
EiesB  proved  to  be  the  biggest  asset  in  accomplishing  the 


goal  that  had  been  the  aim  of  the  allied  powers  for  eo 
long  a  time. 

After  having  looked  to  the  needs  of  the  men.  there  were 
one  hundred  and  .-rixty-seven  horses  and  mules  that  re- 
quired even  more  attention.  This  statement  will  be  ap- 
proved by  all  artiller>'men  who  ever  heard  the  command 
"Stand  to  Heel."  It  was  neces6ar>-  to  supply  grain, 
harness,  biankel.s.  nosebags,  covers,  halters  and  the 
numeroii-s  other  articles  necessarj-  for  the  animal  trans- 
port of  the  Batterj'.  To  the  Yankee  who  has  ever  tried 
to  dress  a  horse  in  French  harness  in  the  dark.  I  need  not 
enumerate  the  many  straps  and  buckles  that  proved  to 
be  a  conundrum,  not  only  to  him,  but  also  to  the  supply 
sergeant. 

It  has  been  said  that  "an  army  moves  on  its  stomach." 
but  in  re\"iewing  the  duties  of  the  Supply  Department, 
most  supply  sergeants  feel  that  an  army  also  moves 
through  the  efforts  of  this  unit  of  the  S.  O.  S. 

S-ERGT.  R.  L.  YOUXG. 


2ND   UEITT.   NENO   J.   DA  PRADO 

Iron  Sfoantam,  Mieh. 

Lieoteaant  DaPrado  graduated  from  Officers' 
Training  ScbooL  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and  was 
assigBed  tO'  mssr  Battery  September  1.  1917. 

He  was  a  football  star  of  the  iliehigan  Agri- 
cultural College  and  was  an  all-around  athlete. 

Emerson  says:  "Physical  exuberance,  sur- 
clrarge  of  arterial  blood,  a  strong  heart  and  a 
bQonding  pulse — these  are  the  bases  of  the  powers 
that  make  men  and  nations  great.  In  the  last 
analysis,  great  human  achierements  rest  on  per- 
fect physical  health." 

The  "bounding  pulse"  and  "physical  exuber- 
ance" dominated  Lietrt.  DaPrado's  whole  person- 


ality to  such  an  extent  that  he  could  inspire  red- 
blooded  enthusiasm  into  those  of  more  sluggish 
mold.  It  might  be  said  that  he  fairly  radiated 
genial  acti^nty  into  the  recruits  who  later  were 
the  warriors  of  Battery  B. 

The  members  will  always  remember  the  kind. 
magnetic  manner  in  which  he  instructed  them  in 
the  mysteries  of  militarv-  movement  in  their  awk- 
ward stages. 

On  September  17,  1918.  the  boys  learned  with 
regret  that  Lieut.  DaPrado  was  to  leave  the  Bat- 
tery to  become  an  aerial  obser^'er  for  artillery-. 

The  feUows  of  our  outfit  will  remember  the 
hearty  handshake  he  gave  to  each  one  when  bid- 
dins  goodbve  to  the  Batterv. 


Pai/e  itiuetif-ime 


2iia  Lieut.  Jerry  DaJi^ado 


COOK  CLAUD  A.  iMOMANY 

Serial    No.    2.017.732 
Pipestone,  Mich. 

In  September,  1918,  when  the  Battery  was 
brought  up,  to  full  strength  with  the  addition  of 
seventy  men  from  the  Ammunition  Train,  the 
Battery  was  sorely  in  need  of  more  cooks  and  it 
was  not  for  several  days  after  their  assignment 
was  it  possible  for  the  Captain  to  ascertain  the 
training  of  the  new  men.  It  was  found  that 
Momany  had  the  experience  necessary  for  the 
work  of  a  cook.  He  was  immediately  detailed 
and  made  cook  under  Sergeant  Belbeck.  The 
Ammunition  Train  being  broken  up  and  the  men 
coming  to  our  outfit  reunited  Momany  and  his 
brother,  Gu}'  E.  Momany,  Telephone  Corporal, 
in  Headquarters  Company.  On  this  account 
Momany  welcomed  the  change. 

The  work  of  the  cooks  in  the  Battery  was  hard 
through  their  entire  service,  and  at  the  front  they 
were  exposed  to  the  danger  of  shell-fire.  The 
Germans  regarded  the  kitchens  as  very  desirable 
objectives  and  their  airplane  men  were  instructed 
especially  to  look  for  them. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
cooks  of  the  brigade  preparing  dishes  for  the 
General  and  others  in  the  high  command. 

During  the  long  wait  for  news  of  our  move- 
ment into  the  forwarding  area  for  'home,  Momany 
was  our  human  news  bulletin;  in  fact,  a  sort  of 
town  crier.  His  brother,  Corporal  Momany,  be- 
ing connected  with  regimental  headquarters,  could 
pick  up  information  from  the  wire  as  to  proposed 
movements  and  plans  for  the  regiment.  This  he 
would  impart  to  his  brother  confidently,  since  one 
in  his  capacity  was  not  supposed  to  repeat  mes- 
sages or  give  information,  and  he  in  turn  would 
tell  the  boys. 

Of  course,  it  was  usual  for  the  boys  to  make 
remarks  about  the  food,  in  fun  and  otherwise,  so 
the  cooks  were  used  to  hearing  their  work  criti- 
cized. These  never  affected  Momany — he  took  it 
all  as  a  matter  of  destiny,  the  inevitable  fate  of 
a  cook. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  broad-shouldered, 
well  muscled,  with  vigorous  health,  which  was  a 
prime  requisite  of  a  cook  in  the  army. 

He  had  an  even  temperament  and  a  hopeful 
disposition. 


BUGLER  ALMOND  L.  BAILES 

Serial    No.    2,026,550 
412   Spargue  St.,  Greenville,  Mich. 

Bailes  was  inducted  into  Camp 
Custer  November  21,  1917.  He 
was  sent  to  the  Buglers'  School  and 
was  first  appointed  to  the  Supply 
Company  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Battery  B,  He  was  one 
of  our  Buglers  Three. 
""  """  ~~  At  Coetquidan,  at  night,  in  the 
barracks,  when  Bailes  was  not  on  regimental  duty 
he  was  in  the  habit,  while  in  his  sleep,  to  give  what 
all  of  the  boys  aptly  called  the  "night  call." 
Instead  of  talking  in  his  sleep  he  would  make  a 
weird  repetition  of  three  nasal  notes  quite  beyond 
description. 

In  the  Puvenelles  he,  with  his  able  contempo- 
rary, Bugler  Rose,  after  a  number  of  experiences 
of  a  menial  nature,  gathered  telephone  wire  over 
dangerous  shell-torn  ground  thick  with  duds  and 
unexploded  shells. 

He  was  the  last  bugler  on  duty  when  we  went 
into  the  lines.  His  duty  after  that  consisted  of 
being  runner  and  if  needed  he  was  to  act  as 
stretcher-bearer.  In  the  Puvenelle  Woods,  while 
giving  the  bugle  call  for  Guard  Mount,  a  negro 
trooper  passing  who  had  seen  considerable  service 
told  Corporal  Whalen  in  a  warning  voice:  "That 
bugle  am  bad  thing.  Some  day  he'll  get  orders 
to  stop  and  he'll  never  blow  that  hawn  again,  for 
them  Huns  can  hear  that  in  the  trenches.  They'll 
drop  him  a  note  that  will  be  the  last  he'll  ever  get. 
Dem  Huns  shuah  can  drop  lines  and  lines  of  dem 
notes  (meaning  .shells)." 

While  Lieut.  Dolan  was  lining  up  his  guard 
the  enemy  did  drop  a  few  shells,  which  caused 
quite  a  scattering  of  the  boys  and  a  sudden  cessa- 
tion of  Bailes'  bugle  "notes." 

Throughout  the  eleven  days'  battle  Bailes  per- 
formed many  unexpected  duties,  doing  his  work 
fearlessly  and  willingly  under  the  hardships  of  the 
line. 

In  idle  moments  he  liked  to  play  cards  and  it 
was  seldom  that  he  ever  won.  Undaunted  and 
resolute,  he  would  return  to  the  game,  particularly 
on  pay  days.  Of  sanguine  temperament,  happy- 
go-lucky  philosophy,  he  became  popular  with  the 
boys,  even  though  a  "bugler,"  whose  duty  is  to 
call  "Reveille." 
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COOK  WILLIAM  WAALKES 

Serial    No.    2,033,445 
2047  Godfrey  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cook  Waalkes  was  inducted  Sep- 
tember 19,  1917,  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  At  Camp  Custer  he  attended 
and  graduated  from  the  Bakers' 
School  and  prepared  culinary  dishes 
for  the  officers  at  their  mess.  Arriv- 
ing overseas,  he  was  returned  to  the 
Battery  kitchen  and  went  with  us  to  the  front, 
being  one  of  the  four  attached  to  the  rolling  kit- 
chen. He  participated  in  all  the  danger  of  the 
position  and  on  our  return  to  Pont-a-Mousson  he 
was  again  attached  to  the  Officers'  mess.  His 
heart  still  went  out  to  Battery  B  and  he  proved  it 


substantially  by  occasionally  sneaking  pies  from 
the  Officers'  mess  and  passing  them  along  to  our 
Battery. 

One  funny  incident  is  told  by  one  of  the  boys. 
When  we  were  going  into  position  at  the  front, 
being  weary  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  dozed  on  the 
back  of  the  kitchen.  He  was  aroused  by  someone 
shaking  him.  The  first  time  he  pays  no  attention. 
Then,  on  receiving  another  shake,  he  gets  angry 
and  says:  "Get  to  hell  out  of  here  and  stay  out." 
He  then  received  a  very  firm  shake  and,  looking 
up,  sees  Captain  Cherrill,  who  had  previously 
announced  that  if  there  was  any  swearing  done 
around  there  he  would  do  it.  He  says  to  Waalkes, 
in  a  sharp,  reproving  voice:  "Be  careful  how  you 
talk  around  here." 


Cooks  work  in  shifts,  long  shifts,  night  and  day. 
At  Coetquidan  they  had  to  get  up  at  one  in  the 
morning  to  prepare  the  breakfast,  and  at  the 
front  they  practically  got  no  sleep  while  we  were 
fighting. 

If  the  rank  and  file  had  the  granting  of  D.  S. 
C.'s  they  would  vote  the  decorations  to  cooks  and 
mess  sergeants. 

He  was  short  and  stockily  built,  and  had  the 
virtues  of  endurance,  doing  his  work  well  and 
never  was  he  sad-eyed  or  grouchy. 


COOK  HERMAN  TIMM 

Serial   No.   2,026,610 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Timm  was  one  of  many  of  the 
civilian  soldiers  of  German  descent 
who  helped  to  make  our  Battery 
the  admirable  crowd  they  were. 
He  probably  knew,  not  by  science, 
but  by  intuition,  how  many 
calories  there  should  be  in  a 
man's  food  to  make  him  a  good 
conditioned  soldier.  Cook  Timm 
was  a  fine  baker,  with  the  knack  of  making  some- 
thmg  out  of  nothing.  He  could  even  make  "bully 
beef"  tasty  when  the  men  were  hungry,  but  like 
all  other  cooks  in  the  army,  never  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  camouflaging  it,  though  he  got  up  some 
good  aliases. 

Timm  was  conscientious  and  carried  out  Napo- 
leon's theory  that  "an  army  moves  on  its 
stomach." 

After  a  hard  day's  work,  certain  of  the  men 
might  feel  hungry  and  knowing  Timm's  good 
nature,  would  even  go  to  his  bunk  and  arouse  him 
from  sleep,  to  ask  him  for  something  to  eat. 
Timm,  without  a  grumble,  would  get  up  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way  and  if  possible  would  procure 
or  prepare  something  for  them.  The  boys  partic- 
ularly liked  his  cake  and  what  pies  he  made  at 
Custer. 

When  at  Tautecourt  the  kitchen  was  camou- 
flaged down  the  slope  of  the  hill,  but  constantly 
under  shell-fire  like  the  rest  of  us  in  our  sacrifice 
position.  He  certainly  taxed  his  utmost  ingenuity 
to  provide  something  for  us  to  eat,  as  well  as  the 
boys  of  Battery  A,  when  provisions  failed  to 
come  up. 

In  appearance  he  was  a  good  soldier,  tall  of 
stature  and  strongly  built.  None  of  us  can  think 
of  our  days  in  the  army  in  France  without  kind 
thoughts  for  Timm. 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  GUY  M.  ORDIWAY 

Serial    No.    2.026,6i)2 
Fox  Row,  W.,  OW0380,  Mich. 

Ordiway  was  one  of  the  first  men 
in  the  Battery,  joining  it  September 
21,  1917.  As  he  was  accustomed  to 
horses,  he  was  sent  to  the  Remount 
Station,  at  Custer,  to  learn  more 
about  the  army  man's  best  friend. 
Guy  did  not  easily  divorce  from  the  beef- 
steaks of  civilian  life.  He  had  a  ravenous  appe- 
tite and  would  generally  head  the  mess  line  at 
Custer  and  if  steak  was  on  the  menu  watchful 
waiting  was  not  the  proper  move  for  the  rest  of 
us  if  we  wanted  any  of  it. 

Guard  duty  was  new  to  Ordiway  when  first 
assigned  under  Corporal  McEenzie;  also  the  ap- 
plication of  General  Order  No.  9.  Hearing  a  sus- 
picious noise,  he  investigated  and  found  that  it 
was  caused  by  a  muskrat.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do,  he  called  out  in  a  hysterical  voice,  "Corporal 
of  the  Guard!  Muskrat!  Muskrat!"  The  Cor- 
poral responded  and  when  he  saw  what  the  trouble 
was,  ordered  all  to  get  after  the  animal,  so  with 
clubs  the  boys  had  an  excitable  time  killing  the 
rodent. 

At  Coetquidan  Ordiway  was  made  Cannoneer 
No.  2  man.  He  was  quick  of  mind  and  had  great 
celerity  of  movement,  as  well  as  being  exact  and 
obedient  in  discharge  of  orders.  It  was  a  keen 
delight  for  him  to  perform  the  duty  of  feeding  the 
shells  to  the  gun,  becoming  so  expert  that  he  could 
place  the  shell  within  the  breech  on  the  recoil. 


He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  fa.ste.st  and 
most  efficient  cannoneers  in  the  regiment. 

At  Montauville,  where  the  Battery  first  saluted 
Fritz,  Ordiway  was  so  zealous  and  eager  to  put 
the  first  shell  into  enemy  lines  that  he  did  not 
leave  the  piece  (gun)  even  while  he  slept.  A  shell 
of  high  explosive  was  selected  as  the  first  to  be 
fired,  and  with  tliis  under  his  head  as  a  pillow, 
Ordiway  obtained  what  sleep  he  got  the  night  of 
the  4th  of  November.  It  would  have  weakened 
the  morale  of  the  Kaiser's  picked  suicide  reserves 
to  see  the  delight  this  cannoneer  showed  when  the 
signal  came  at  last  to  send  over  our  first  respects 
to  Bill.  He  showed  supreme  strength  and  sense 
of  duty,  working  without  intermission  during  the 
strenuous  hours  without  food  or  rest,  preceding 
the  Eleventh, 

He  could  adapt  himself  to  almost  any  kind  of 
surroundings  if  there  was  a  reason  for  it.  His 
sunshiny  disposition  carried  him  through  any- 
thing. He  was  well  built  physically  and  had  a 
fine  endowment  of  health,  which,  perhaps,  gave 
him  the  great  .sympathy  and  kindness  of  heart 
which  he  displayed  to  those  who  were  broken  or 
sick.  At  times  he  acted  as  Orderly  to  the  captain 
and  when  the  latter  was  suffering  with  the  ailment 
which  finally  sent  him  to  Camp  Hospital  No.  15, 
Ordiway  acted  in  the  capacity  of  nurse  and  was 
xevj  much  aflfected  over  the  seriousness  of  our 
Battery  commander's  condition.  He  intuitively 
knew  what  would  relieve  pain  and  would  rub  the 
captain's  hands  and  otherwise  do  the  right  thing 
to  alleviate  his  condition. 
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PVT.  MORRIS  D.  HAMM 

Serial   No.    2.983,430 
411   Bancroft   Ave.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918. 
Lieut.  Hays  lined  up  raw  recruits 
at  Custer  and  asked:    "How  many  of 
you  have  had  previous  military  train- 
ing?   Take  two  paces  forward." 

Six  stepped  forward,  one  of  which 
»*— -  was  Hamm. 

"""  ~  He  was  tall  and  well  built,  lifted  his 
feet  high;  conformed  to  army  requirements — 
shoulders  erect,  chin  in,  eyes  straight  ahead  with 
perspective  of  75  yards;  abdomen  in,  chest  up. 

His  bearing  impressed  the  Lieutenant,  who 
made  him  lead  man.  Previous  to  his  call  to  the 
colors  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  military 
training  given  young  men  by  retired  military 
officers  on  the  Northwestern  High  School  grounds. 

As  the  Lieutenant  commanded  and  helped  the 
recruits  to  the  foot  movements  he  would  fre- 
quently mention  Hamm's  name  so  that  the  men 
came  to  know  Hamm  by  name  and  appearance 
before  they  knew  each  other. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  a  name  or  expression  is 
reiterated  twenty  times  it  will  fix  itself  even  in 
the  unconscious  mind. 

On  account  of  his  soldierly  bearing  he  was 
called  into  the  Orderly  Room  to  be  questioned  as 
to  his  intelligence — with  possibilities  of  being 
recommended  for  0.  R.  T.  C. 

When  reporting  to  an  officer  it  is  proper  for 
the  recruit  or  private  to  enter  the  room,  stand  at 
attention,  salute  and  say:  "Sir,  Recruit  Hamm 
reports  as  ordered."  Then  remain  in  same  posi- 
tion until  given  "At  ease"  or  "Rest."  The  former 
permits  one  to  hold  his  body  in  a  restful  manner, 
the  latter  allows  him  to  stand  naturally  or  sit 
down. 

Hamm,  a  salesman  before  entering  the  army, 
forgets  he  is  under  military  regulations  and  vol- 
untarily assumes  "Rest."  They  let  that  pass  and 
proceeded  to  question  him  to  ascertain  his  ability 
and  intelligence — for  instance,  they  ask  "What  is 
(a)  plus  (bj  square?  Where  do  two  parallel 
lines  meet?"  When  they  begin  to  question  him 
he  advances  and  lays  both  hands  on  the  officer's 
desk,  as  he  would  talk  to  a  buyer.  The  Lieu- 
tenant sharply  reminds  him  that  he  is  in  the  army. 

He  was  very  willing  to  carry  out  orders  but  had 
a  tendency  to  procrastinate,  and  therefore  exe- 
cuted commands  a  little  slow. 
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At  Coetquidan  he  was  sent  to  Airplane  Signal 
School  and  received  instruction  in  airplane  sig- 
nalling and  infantry  observation. 

At  the  front  he  and  McCloy  were  given  special 
duty  in  the  First  Battalion  as  observers.  At 
Mousson  Hill  they  observe  advance  of  negro  in- 
fantry and  watch  the  barrage.  Their  post  was 
under  shell  fire  constantly,  155  shells  exploding 
in  close  proximity  to  their  position. 

Hamm  always  had  a  reserve  of  chocolate  and 
cigarettes  and  was  more  than  liberal  with  his 
comrades.  In  his  anxiety  to  provide  for  strenuous 
times  just  ahead,  when  the  Battery  was  at  Liver- 
dun,  regardless  about  warnings  of  danger,  he  vis- 
ited a  "Y"  hut  in  the  rear  and  got  lost.  However, 
in  a  few  hours  he  caught  up  with  the  outfit  but 
was  sentenced  to  one  week's  grooming  by  detail. 
Special  duty  saves  him  from  grooming  many 
horses. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  one  of  the  Provost 
Guard. 

Hamm  will  always  be  kindly  remembered  by 
the  fellows  for  big-heartedness  and  generosity. 
To  have  him  for  a  friend  was  a  bit  of  good  for- 
tune. He  used  his  splendid  frame  and  strength 
to  help  his  weaker  brothers  by  frequently  reliev- 
ing the  boys  of  their  packs,  carrying  another's 
with  his  own. 

Military  promotion  did  not  appeal  to  him  or  he 
could  have  ranked  as  Corporal  early  in  his  enlist- 
ment. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  JOHN  H.  OTT 

Serial    No.    2,047,412 
414  Jackson  St.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Inducted  at  Custer  April,  1917.  He  had  in 
earlier  years  served  in  the  regular  army.  Being 
married  and  close  to  the  age  of  31,  he  could  have 
claimed  exemption  but  his  patriotism  made  him 
leave  all  to  serve  his  country. 

He  was  cannoneer  through  all  our  activities. 
Had  the  distinction  and  satisfaction  of  serving  the 
shells  to  the  enemy.  When  the  others  wavered 
under  the  hard  conditions  his  buoyant  nature  and 
fine  physical  strength  seemed  to  surmount  dif- 
ficulties. He  would  cheer  the  boys  along  by  word 
and  example  and  his  fun  and  good  nature  was 
stimulating  and  inspiring. 

When  some  of  the  weaker  ones  were  reaching 
the  point  of  acute  suffering  and  exhaustion  from 
carrying  their  heavy  packs,  he  would  relieve  them 
and  carry  theirs  with  his  own. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  a  man  of  fine  poise 
and  a  generally  admirable  character. 
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COLONEL     McKELL 

The  Story  of  Mother  McKell 


Inseparable  from  the  events  in  the  fighting 
area,  as  well  as  in  Training  Camp,  will  be  the 
memory  of  one  unique  and  admirable  character 
under  whom  we  served — Colonel  McKell. 

He  was  assigned  to  the  regiment  at  Camp 
Coetquidan,  and  was  Military  Boat  Commander 
on  the  Mauretania  and  went  with  us  overseas. 

As  commander  of  the  First  Battalion,  he 
directed  our  training  on  the  firing  range,  and  on 
Sundays  conducted  the  competitive  firing  of  gun 
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crews.  At  Coetquidan  he  was  Fire  Marshal  and 
the  director  of  disciplinary  operations.  He 
sternly  enforced  strict  cleanliness  about  the 
latrines  and  in  the  billets. 

The  day  that  our  regiment  was  ordered  to  the 
front  our  Battalion  Commander  was  promoted 
from  Lieut. -Colonel  to  rank  of  Colonel. 

He  wa.s  responsible  for  the  regiment  going  into 
action  and  to  him  we  owe  the  gratifying  reflec- 
tion that  we  had  the  front  position  when  hostil- 
ities ceased. 
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The  day  following  the  signing  of  the  Armistice 
Colonel  McKell  was  transferred  to  the  10th  Field 
Artillery. 

At  Coetquidan,  to  the  men,  he  was  an  enigma 
and  to  the  junior  officers  he  was  a  distinct  annoy- 
ance— one  whom  they  could  not  analyze  but  who 
demanded  of  them  exactness  in  all  things  mili- 
taire.  When  he  was  seen  coming  across  a  field, 
officers,  as  well  as  privates,  found  .some  duty  to 
perform. 

He  was  sixty-six  years  old  and  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  regular  army,  where  he  had  learned 
men  as  men,  which  enabled  him  to  look  into  the 
minds  and  read  the  hearts  of  the  civilian  soldiers 
in  his  charge.  He  could  appreciate  how  different 
was  the  viewpoint  of  the  youths  serving  in  this 
war  from  that  of  the  volunteer  regular  which  he 
had  formerly  trained  and  disciplined.  He  pro- 
jected his  personality  on  the  men,  keeping  them 
always  on  the  alert.  He  was  of  medium  stature, 
bald-headed,  with  a  nervous  manner,  and  com- 
manding a  high-pitched  voice. 

At  the  Tautecourt  position  he  made  the  men 
marvel  at  his  bravery  and  fearlessness.  He  had 
great  regard  for  the  safety  of  the  men,  both  as  to 
sanitary  conditions  and  their  concealment  from 
the  enemy.  When  the  shells  were  coming  very 
heavy  he  walked  fearlessly  about  until  he  had 
chased  every  man  into  shelter.  After  the  firing 
had  abated  he  came  out  to  gather  them  together 
again  and  said: 

"Oh !  Oh !  I  thought  I  was  going  to  lose  some 
of  my  children."  His  wonderful  heroism  followed 
by  this  expression  deeply  touched  the  men,  who 
thereafter  affectionately  referred  to  him  as 
"Mother  McKell." 

A  similar  incident  is  related  of  Napoleon. 
Looking  over  a  battlefield  and  the  evidences  of 
terrible  slaughter,  he  was  congratulated  on  his 
victory  by  the  general  accompanying  him,  and 
replied: 

"To  a  father  who  loses  his  children  Victory 
has  no  charms.  When  the  heart  speaks,  glory 
itself  is  an  illusion." 

At  Coetquidan  he  controlled  the  men  by  in- 
jecting into  their  minds  the  elements  of  surprise 
and  anticipation.  In  the  daily  vernacular,  he  had 
us  guessing,  and  we  never  knew  what  would  hap- 
pen next. 

His  name  will  always  call  to  memory  some  of 


the  most  amusing  incidents  of  our  period  of  train- 
ing in  France. 

One  day  lie  inspected  the  barracks  when  the 
men  with  their  officers  were  out  on  the  firing 
range,  his  errand  being  to  find  men  who  were 
shirking  duty.  Soldiers  were  being  sent  to  the 
hospitals  every  day  and,  of  course,  were  being  re- 
turned every  day,  so  that  the  barracks  always  had 
a  goodly  number  who  were  either  confined  to 
quarters  or  were  on  light  duty.  This  day  there 
happened  to  be  an  unusually  large  number  of 
men  in  the  barracks  when  he  came  up.  They 
immediately  began  to  scatter.  "Stop!"  he  yelled, 
"Stop,  I  say.  Stop  where  you  are.  I  don't  want 
one  man  to  leave  these  barracks."  They  obeyed 
and  looking  over  them  all,  in  his  semi-hysterical 
tone,  he  said:  "Oh!  Oh!  Thousands  of  them. 
Thow-sands.  Sheep!  Sheep  without  a  shepherd." 

He  wore  the  regular  military  boots,  and 
breeches  enormously  wide,  something  like  a  Rus- 
sian, which  amused  the  officers  in  his  command, 
so,  while  in  action,  at  the  P.  C.  for  Battalion 
headquarters  his  code  was  "Vladivostock." 

On  one  of  his  inspection  trips  through  the 
barracks  the  men  decided  to  play  a  joke  on  him 
by  fixing  some  blankets  and  a  pair  of  boots  to  re- 
semble the  form  of  a  man  sleeping  in  his  bunk. 
As  usual,,  he  was  looking  for  shirkers  from  duty 
and  thought  this  time  he  had  one.  He  approached 
his  victim:  "What  are  you  doing  here?  Bunk 
fatigue,  I  suppose.  My  Gowd,  my  Gowd,  a  man 
actually  doing  fifteen  minutes'  bunk  fatigue. 
(Fatigue,  in  the  army,  means  work.)  Get  up,  I 
say.  Do  you  hear  me,  get  up."  The  dummy,  of 
course,  did  not  respond.  "Get  up  or  I'll  hit  you." 
Hits  him  with  riding  crop.  "Get  up  or  I'll  pull 
you  out."  Grabs  one  of  the  boots  to  make  his 
threat  good,  and  finds  only  an  empty  boot.  Dis- 
covering he  had  been  tricked,  he  simulated  a 
terrible  rage  (but  which  the  men  took  for  real) 
and  threatened  to  court  martial  the  whole  Battery. 

On  one  occasion  he  wished  to  deliver  a  message 
to  Captain  Cherrill,  our  Battery  commander.  In 
his  Cadillac,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Hays,  he 
stopped  in  front  of  Battery  quarters  and  unin- 
tentionally called  the  roll.  He  shouted,  "Is  Capt. 
Cherrill  there?"  The  officers  knew  there  was 
nothing  important  and  did  not  want  to  come  out 
and  get  within  range,  so  there  was  no  response. 
"Is  First  Lieut.  Clark  there?  Lieut.  Dolan,  Mr. 
Dolin,  Mr.  Dolin?  First  Sergeant  on  duty?  Any 
Sergeant?  Is  there  any  man  in  Battery  B  inside? 
First  Class  Private?"  In  desperation  he  called: 
"Is  there  a  Bugler  there?"     At  this  point  Tony 


DiSabatini  responded.  After  looking  him  over 
the  Colonel  gave  him  the  message  for  Captain 
Cherrill. 

One  day,  on  the  firing  range,  where  the  Bat- 
tery was  going  through  activities  exactly  as  they 
would  have  to  do  at  the  front,  an  officer  asked  him 
if  they  were  to  put  over  a  barrage.  The  guns 
were  making  a  lot  of  noise.  Putting  his  hands  to 
his  mouth,  he  yelled:  "Yes."  But  everybody 
thought  he  said  "gas."  He  was  excited  and 
anxious  to  put  over  the  barrage  and  hit  the 
moving  target  over  the  valley.  Pretty  soon  he 
saw  the  men  of  the  Battery  trying  to  put  over  a 
barrage  in  gas-masks,  and  asked  "Who  the  h — 
gave  that  order?" 

He  had  a  peculiar  and  purely  characteristic 
way  of  bewildering  the  men  and  making  them  feel 
as  though  under  criticism  by  asking  questions 
about  acts  impossible  under  military  rules.  For 
instance.  Private  Joels  had  been  on  guard  duty 
all  night  and,  returning  to  the  Battery  quarters, 
he  found  all  the  men  gone  with  the  exception  of 
the  Battery  clerk  and  the  man  in  charge  of  quar- 
ters. The  Colonel  was  still  on  the  war  path,  so 
accosted  him  in  his  distinctive  way:  "What  are 
you  doing?"  Joels  answered  in  a  weak,  subor- 
dinate voice,  "Sir,  I  am  waiting  for  something  to 
do."  The  Colonel  was  astounded,  and  said:  "I'll 
find  something  for  you  to  do,  all  right."  Speak- 
ing to  his  Battalion  Adjutant,  Captain  Hays,  he 
said:  "Take  his  name,  take  his  name,  take  his 
name.  Captain  Hays."  The  following  are  samples 
of  questions  put  to  the  men  on  some  unexpected 
inspection  tour: 

Addressed  to  a  Supply  Sergeant:  "What  are 
you  doing?"  "Sir,  I  am  a  Supply  Sergeant." 
"Why  ain't  you  supplying,  then?" 

To  Signal  Sergeant:  "What  are  you  doing?" 
"Sir,  I  am  a  Signal  Sergeant."  "Why  aren't  you 
signaling,  then?" 

To  a  Bugler  in  barracks  on  off  hours:  "Why 
ain't  you  bugling?" 

On  a  wet  day  there  was  a  large  number  of  tele- 
phone operators  practicing  when  the  Colonel 
entered.  "Oh!  My  Gowd,  a  whole  Battery  of 
telephone  men."  But  he  did  not  order  us  out 
into  the  rain.    Just  wanted  to  give  us  a  start. 

He  met  a  man  who  was  seemingly  lost,  but  was 
looking  for  his  outfit.'  The  Colonel  approached 
him  and  asked:  "Who  is  in  charge  of  youf" 
The  man  explained  that  he  had  temporarily  lost 
the  location  of  his  Battery,  and  remarked  that  no 
one    was    in    charge    of    him    apparently.     The 
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Colonel  then  said:  "Well,  take  charge  of  your- 
self." 

It  is  military  eourtesy  when  an  officer  of  high 
degree  approaches  a  body  of  men  that  the  first 
observing  him  shall  call  "Attention."  One  day 
the  Colonel  walked  into  the  kitchen  where  the 
cooks  and  their  helpers  were  hurrying  about  serv- 
ing mess,  and  his  presence  was  unnoticed.  Tlie 
Colonel  called  out:  "Why  doesn't  someone  call 
'Attention'  so  I  can  give  them  'Rest.'  " 

Just  before  "Retreat"  it  was  customary  for  the 
men  to  gather  in  front  of  their  barracks  to  await 
the  bugle  call  and  then  get  information.  The 
Colonel  happened  along  at  this  moment  and  was 
not  noticed  by  the  crowd.  The  bugle  had  blown 
and  the  men  were  adjusting  their  hats  and  belts 
to  present  a  soldierly  appearance  and  going  for- 
ward to  take  their  place  in  the  formation.  The 
Officer  of  the  Day  was  preparing  for  the  Call  to 
the  Colors.  The  Colonel  grabs  one  of  them: 
"Don't  you  know  how  to  salute  an  officer?"  The 
man  saluted  and  replied  that  he  did.  The  Colonel 
then  commanded  that  he  call  "Attention."  The 
man  was  so  scared  that  he  called  "Attention"  with 
a  very  weak  voice.  The  Colonel  made  him  call 
the  second  and  third  time,  somewhat  in  this  man- 
ner, only  those  near  him  having  responded: 
"Louder,  I  say.  Put  more  force  in  it;  that  isn't 
loud  enough."  The  private  the  third  time  yelled 
"Attention."  The  Colonel  said:  "There,  that  is 
it.    That  will  do." 

As  we  started  to  go  into  the  lines  when  every- 
thing was  rush  and  hurry,  the  Colonel  met  a  man 
returning  from  the  infirmary  who  was  taking  his 
medicine:  "What  are  j/ow  doing.  Eating  candy?" 
The  man  answered:  "No,  Sir.  I  am  taking 
powders  for  indigestion."  Colonel:  "Choke  her 
down.  Gobble  it  down  if  it  chokes  you,  even  if 
it  kills  you." 

Along  the  narrow-gauge  track,  in  the  Puvenelle 
W^oods,  we  were  not  allowed  to  step  beyond  or  to 
one  side  of  the  path  wired  for  us,  but  the  Colonel 


met  a  group  of  men  one  day  and  shouted:  "Out 
of  my  way.  Let  somebody  walk  that  can  walk,  I 
.say." 

Colonel  McKell  had  the  day  previous  made 
reconnaissance  of  the  terrain  which  we  would 
traverse  to  take  our  sacrifice  position.  He  had 
dispatched  guides  and  gas-guards  everywhere. 
The  latter  had  imperative  orders  to  arrest  any 
man  without  a  gas-mask  irre.spective  of  rank. 
The  Colonel  came  along  with  his  trench  coat 
thrown  back,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  having 
no  gas-mask.  The  guard  immediately  stopped 
the  Colonel,  telling  him  he  was  under  arrest  for 
not  having  a  gas-ma.sk.  Without  revealing  his 
ma.sk  he  complimented  the  guard  on  his  vigilance 
and  began  tapping  his  breast,  and  continued  to  do 
so:  "Aha,  my  son,  aha  son,  this  is  the  time  I 
fooled  you." 

From  Montauville  on,  our  regiment  was  in  float- 
ing platoons.  Colonel  McKell  being  Field  Officer 
of  the  First  Battalion.  Behind  his  orders  there 
was  a  motive  of  kindness  and  protection  while  we 
were  in  action,  and  it  is  due  to  his  eternal  drum- 
ming at  the  men  that  most  of  us  returned  alive. 

The  day  after  the  Armistice  was  signed,  in 
execution  of  orders  from  Colonel  Hopkins,  Cap- 
tain Hays  presented  to  the  Colonel  a  list  of 
names  of  men  for  court  martial.  The  Colonel 
was  getting  his  personal  effects  together  prepara- 
tory to  leaving,  having  received  his  transfer.  He 
took  the  list  and,  after  looking  at  it  a  minute, 
returned  it  to  the  Captain,  instructing  him  to 
mark  the  orders  "Disapproved."  No  doubt,  mem- 
bers of  our  Battery  were  included  and  were  re- 
leased by  the  magnanimity  and  greatness  of  soul 
which  prompted  this  action. 

Colonel  McKell  was  endowed  with  the  psy- 
chology of  a  Napoleon,  and  masked  the  purpose 
and  mind  of  a  great  disciplinarian  moderated  by 
native  kindness  of  heart,  behind  an  inexplicable 
exterior. 
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PVT.  CLARENCE  H.  POST 

Serial   No.   2,049,281 
611  Springr  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Post  was  inducted  May  24,  1918. 
In  stature  he  was  short  and  stockily 
built.  His  inclinations  were  decid- 
edly musical.  The  boys  will  remem- 
ber how  he  contributed  to  their 
m..™Jbir!&  pleasure  and  amusement  at  Camp 
"  Custer  by  playing  the  piano.     He 

was  especially  proficient  on  the  violin.  His  was 
decidedly  a  temperamental  disposition,  with  a 
great  indisposition  to  exertion.  Would  rather 
entertain' pleasant  dreams  than  live  in  an  un- 
pleasant present.  He  will  be  remembered  as 
good-natured,  liberal  and  accommodating.  Post 
was  not  a  type,  but  more  of  an  individual;  had 
qualities  of  initiative  and,  contradictory  as  it  may 
seem,  was  a  good  reasoner,  which  qualified  him 
for  the  Battery  B  Detail. 

At  Coetquidan  Post  had  many  experiences 
at  standing  guard.  He  attended  a  school  of  air- 
plane signal  instruction.  At  the  front  he  had 
dangerous  duties  to  perform  as  telephone  lineman. 
During  the  Montauville  engagement  Post  was 
sent  out  to  repair  some  wires  under  the  direction 
of  Lieut.  Bertling,  1st  Battalion  Liaison  officer. 
After  making  the  necessary  repairs,  he  sat  on  a 
rock  near  the  roadside  and  nonchalantly  smoked 
his  pipe.  Sergt.  Schmuck,  on  reconnaissance  for 
a  dugout,  took  Sprague,  Barry  and  Post  with  him. 
The  two  former  carried  the  wire,  while  it  was 
Post's  duty  to  feed  the  wire  in  the  zig-zag  trench, 
which  seemed  to  have  no  ending.  Post,  in  the 
guidance  of  the  wire,  evidently  got  a  little  dizzy, 
for  he  just  naturally  sat  down  to  take  a  rest. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  Post  was  a  member  of  the 
Battery  B  orchestra,  which  played  for  the  Bat- 
tery B  quartette,  giving  a  rendition  on  the  violin 
of  a  selection  gotten  from  somewhere  by  1st  Class 
Private  Brown,  of  the  Brigade  Headquarters,  who 
was  formerly  with  Battery  B. 

Private  Barnhouse  and  Private  Post  were 
"buddies"  in  all  that  the  word  implies.  They 
always  seemed  to  have  secrets  between  them,  and 
at  Pont-a-Mousson,  on  Sundays,  after  they  were 
made  holidays  for  all  those  who  did  not  forget 
detail  or  duty  during  the  week.  Post  and  Barn- 
house  would  mysteriously  disappear,  returning  to 
Battery  area  with  hardly  a  minute  to  spare  be- 
fore retreat.  They  usually  brought  back  trinkets 
and  souvenirs,  and  in  explaining  their  absence 
they  showed  an  uncanny  ability  to  agree  on  a 


story  in  all  the  essential  details  and  stick  to  it, 
while  everything  pointed  to  their  having  been 
A.  W.  0.  L.  for  a  period  of  time.  Post  was  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  never  have  his  gun  clean  for  in- 
spection, at  least  not  up  to  the  Captain's  standard, 
so  it  was  quite  common  after  Saturday  inspec- 
tions for  Post  to  be  on  extra  duty  for  this  offense. 
Post  describes  in  his  own  words  the  mysterious 
trips,  and  now  that  he  is  out  of  the  army,  he  has 
"done  gone  and  squealed  on  Barnhouse:" 

"Fellow  sufferers  of  the  B.  C.  Detail,  do  you, 
perchance,  recollect  the  rusty  'side-arms'  of  Pri- 
vate Post,  the  dreamer?  Anyway,  it  is  still  more 
or  less  fresh  in  the  mind  of  Private  Post.  I  can 
still  see  with  my  mind's  eye  those  miserable  little 
spots  of  rust.  Sometimes  they  would  pass  inspec- 
tion and  sometimes — 

"But  why  bring  up  such  unpleasant  incidents? 
Such  was  the  case  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1918.  I  was  doing  a  little  favor  for  our 
dearly-beloved  Captain,  a  sequence  of  our  eagerly- 
anticipated  Saturday  inspection,  you  understand. 
I  hardly  expected  to  be  paroled  for  Sunday,  so 
you  can  imagine  how  happy  I  was  when  I  learned, 
at  reveille,  that  my  name  was  not  on  the  chosen 
list. 

"After  we  had  breakfasted  on  our  prunes  and 
cornmeal,  my  old  'side-kick,'  Barnhouse,  stumped 
me  to  go  for  a  little  walk.  I  had  a  strong  desire 
to  obliterate  myself  for  the  day,  so  I  innocently 
agreed  to  go,  not  realizing  at  the  time  what  a  tire- 
less pedestrain  Friend  Barnhouse  was.  Watching 
our  chance,  we  successfully  faded  away  through 
the  early  morning  fog,  via  the  backway — with  the 
supposition  that  the  opposite  direction  was  the 
front  way. 

"When  we  had  proceeded  to  a  safe  distance,  we 
held  a  council  of  two  to  decide  which  direction  to 
take.  The  big  chateau  was  the  first  place  to  be 
explored.  After  ransacking  the  place  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  souvenir,  and  looking  over  the  out- 
buildings and  scenic  fixtures  which  might  have 
been  right  in  style  during  the  Dark  Ages,  we 
hopefully  hit  off  towards  Metz. 

"Quite  a  few  of  the  Yanks  were  on  the  road 
that  Sunday  and  we  didn't  hike  many  kilometers 
before  we  heard  hair-raising  tales  of  the  M.  P.'s 
of  Metz,  which  should  have  cautioned  the  most 
reckless.  Therefore,  when  one  of  those  'peanut 
roasters'  came  crawhng  down  the  railroad  track 
we  immediately  agreed  to  hop  aboard.  Well, 
when  we  got  back  to  Pont-a-Mousson  we  simply 
didn't  have  the  heart  to  get  off,  so  we  rode  on 
through  several  villages  until  we  came  to  Pompey, 
which  we  considered  far  enough  for  two  inex- 
perienced bums — I  am  speaking  for  myself;  I 
hand  it  to  Barnhouse  for  being  really  hard-boiled. 
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"Before  we  started  back  (to  attend  retreat)  we 
picked  up  a  pair  of  75  shell-case  Vases — the  ones 
which  graced  the  mantel  in  our  apartments.  For- 
tunately, we  caught  a  French  truck,  which  was  on 
the  road  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  who  did  we  find 
aboard  that  truck  but  Sargc  Reddaway  and  some 
other  members  of  our  outfit. 

"The  following  Sunday  morning  found  us 
aboard  the  first  'side-door  excursion'  going  in  the 
direction  of  Nancy.  But  when  we  reached  Pom- 
pey  we  decided  to  begin  where  we  left  off  the  pre- 
ceding Sunday.  We  made  a  thorough  canvass  of 
every  shop,  wet  and  otherwise,  that  we  could  find. 
Part  of  the  way  back  we  rode  in  the  cab  with 
the  frog  engineer  and  fireman.  When  they 
reached  the  end  of  their  run  they  showed  us  an- 
other freight  which  was  waiting  for  us.  I  wonder 
if  Barnhouse  still  has  that  flexible  reed  cane  for 
which  he  traded  off  his  gloves  with  the  brakie? 

"To  add  to  our  difficulties  we  were  loaded  down 
with  two  huge  sacks  of  nabiscoes  for  Xmas,  and 
postcard  pictures  of  Nancy  as  proof  that  we  had 
been  at  that  place. 

"This  ended  our  little  Sunday  trips  while  at 
Pont-a-Mousson.  They  served  to  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  monotony  a  little  at  any  rate." 


PVT.  JOHN  H.  McMULLEN 

Serial   No.   2,017,823 
Dryden,  Mich. 

Mac,  as  he  was  called,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  310th  Ammunition 
Train  before  coming  to  Battery  B. 
He  was  detailed  to  duty  at  Guer  in 
^.'--ipreparation  of  supplies  for  the  Bat- 
tery to  take  into  the  lines.  On  the 
train,  in  its  movement  to  the  front,  Mac  was  one 
of  the  detail  assigned  to  the  kitchen  as  K.  P.  It 
was  part  of  his  duty  to  bring  us  our  chow,  which 
had  to  be  carried  in  a  can,  and  this  was  shoved 
into  each  carload  of  men.  They  wanted  us  to  have 
something  hot,  so  a  kitchen  was  rigged  up  on  one 
of  the  cars  to  the  rear,  the  smoke  coming  through 
the  roof. 

At  Tautecourt,  in  the  camouflaged  kitchen,  he 
was  discharging  his  duty  preparing  the  little  there 
was  to  eat  for  the  boys,  when  a  large  shell  ex- 
ploded very  close  to  him,  making  a  hole  20  feet 
in  diameter  and  9  feet  deep,  but  this  did  not  scare 
Mac  from  his  post. 

Military  glory  had  no  shine  on  it  for  McMullen. 


PVT.  JONAS  GARLA 

Serial    No.    2,066,883 
4445  S.  Wood  St..  Chicago,  111. 

Garla  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  330th  Field  Artillery  and  was 
a  Russian  by  birth  and  had  enlisted 
in  the  regular  army  some  time 
prior  to  the  war.  He  said  that  he 
joined  the  army  to  learn  U.  S. 
English,  being  somewhat  slow  in 
==^==^  acquiring  it.  This  caused  him  to 
be  shoved  from  one  outfit  to  another.  Assigned 
to  328th  Field  Artillery,  first  in  Headquarters 
Company  and  then  transferred  to  Battery  B, 
where  the  friendliness  of  our  boys  sympathized 
with  his  handicap.  Mike  Lozowsky,  who  could 
speak  Russian,  was  in  a  position  to  help  him  and 
did  so  generously.  He  delighted  to  recite  the 
American  General  Orders  translated  into  Polish 
by  Mike.  He  furnished  considerable  amusement 
for  the  boys  and  was  willing  to  do  so.  He  was 
willing  and  anxious  to  be  a  good  soldier,  uphold- 
ing the  fame  of  his  nationality  in  that  respect. 

His  unfortunate  and  awkward  position  was  but 
one  example  among  thousands  of  alien  allies  who 
demonstrated  loyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by 
offering  their  lives  to  its  cause. 

I'nyK  one  hundred  one 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  HENRY  F.  JUNTUNEN 

Serial   No.  2.983,186 
223  Franklin  St..  Hancock,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918.  He  was  a  High  School 
graduate  and  of  quick  perceptions,  which  natur- 
ally brought  him  before  the  officers  to  be  con- 
sidered for  Officers'  Training  School  at  Custer. 
Unexpected  and  immediate  orders  for  the  regi- 
ment to  go  overseas  prevented  him  from  receiving 
further  consideration  in  this  direction. 

At  Coetquidan  he  attended  school,  along  with 
Private  Barnhouse,  to  study  the  method  of  ground 
preparation  for  airplane  communication,  through 
the  medium  of  system  of  panels.  This  would 
establish  a  constant  communication  between  the 
airman  and  the  ground,  as  to  speed  in  observing 
and,  above  all,  gunfire  deflections. 

He  also  attended  Machine  Gun  School  and  was 
a  member  of  Corporal  Whalen's  Vigilant  Ven- 
geance Nine. 

Small  of  stature  and  lithe  of  movement,  and 
alert  of  mind,  he  performed  the  duties  of  an  army 
specialist  well.  He  was  the  particular  chum  of 
Corporal  Piaskowski. 

He  was  a  devoted  son  and  loved  to  write  letters 
in  those  rare  leisure  moments  to  his  father,  whom 
he  referred  to  as  that  affectionately  "Old  Pal  0' 
Mine." 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  ALBERT  MAIER 

Serial  No.  2,026,586 
Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 

Maier  was  inducted  into  army 
service  at  Camp  Custer,  November 
21,  1917,  and  made  First  Class  Pri- 
vate. His  physical  appearance  made 
him  conspicuous,  especially  in  drill 
■^^"^"■^  work.  He  was  very  tall  and,  like  so 
many  of  our  doughboys,  boyish  in  manners  and 
face,  but  the  long  limbs  and  peculiar  stoop  to  the 
shoulders  would  single  him  out,  especially  when 
coming  to  "Attention."  His  trick  of  thrusting 
out  his  stomach  when  standing  in  erect  position 
amused  his  comrades,  and  restraint  of  speech  is 
not  a  characteristic  of  military  humans,  so  Maier 
was  "kidded." 

He  was  assigned  to  the  B.  C.  Detail,  with  the 
duties  of  Instrument  Man,  and  was  later  Battery 
Scout  overseas.  Maier  was  a  good  mathematician 
and  had  a  gift  for  drawing  panoramic  sketches — 
the  first  probably  accounts  for  his  being  the  only 
man  in  Camp  Coetquidan  who  had  an  Algebra 
book,  enabling  Lieut.  Combes  to  conduct  a  class 
of  enlisted  men. 

At  the  front  he  was  Corporal  Vandebunte's 
right-hand  man,  and  at  the  Montauville  Posi- 
tion helped  to  make  reconnaissance,  as  aid  to  the 
Captain.  On  one  occasion  he  was  assigned  to  an 
Observation  Post  with  a  Negro  observer  of  the 
92nd  Division,  shared  rations  with  Negro  soldiers, 
learned  to  like  them  and  found  that  color  makes 
no  difference  in  human  nature. 

Perhaps  the  officer  who  appointed  Maier  as 
Battery  Scout  mentally  accused  him  of  having 
Indian  instincts  for  finding  the  path.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  "Lost  Boy," 
qualifying  for  the  title  the  first  time  when  he  was 
assigned  to  act  as  runner  from  Tautecourt  Farm 
to  Post  Command,  Ezerian  Woods,  to  tell  Corp. 
Kern  to  report  immediately  to  the  Captain. 
Maier  got  lost  but  finally  delivered  the  message. 
At  Vibraye  he  was  absent  from  retreat  Saturday 
night  and  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  until  the 
following  afternoon.  He  told  the  Captain  he  had 
gone  out  for  a  walk  and  lost  himself.  The  Cap- 
tain did  not  think  that  a  good  Battery  Scout's 
alibi,  so  Maier  was  confined  to  area  for  two  weeks, 
which  worried  him  much. 

On  one  occasion,  being  detailed  to  guide  Corp. 
Kern  and  Private  Barry  to  Battery  position  over 
ground  that  was  being  heavily  shelled  by  the 
enemy,  Maier  suddenly  realized  that  he  had  left 
a  cap  back  at  the  Combat  Train  and  returned  for 


it,  leaving  his  charges  to  find  their  way  to  the 
Battery,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing. 

Maier  believed  in  taking  the  decencies  of  life 
with  him  even  into  an  army  camp,  and  had  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  full  line  of  toilet  articles, 
being  personally  very  precise  and  especially 
abhoring  our  close  friend,  the  "cootie."  He  had 
two  gas  masks — one  neatly  set  aside  for  inspec- 
tion, the  other  for  wear.  By  nature  Maier  was 
very  provident  and  salvaged  whether  in  need  of 
supplies  or  not.  He  was  known  to  have  jelly, 
chocolate  and  bread  about  his  bunk,  which  he 
would  not  share  with  his  "buddies"  because  they 
good-naturedly  ridiculed  him,  so  the  boys  brought 
him  to  trial,  inspired  by  cognac  and  light  wines, 
with  the  following  court  officers  and  witnesses: 

Judge,  Bugler  Rose;  Attorney  for  plaintiff,  Tom 
Chambers;  Prosecuting  Attorney,  Private  Barry. 
Witnesses:  Fleischer,  Tibbetts,  DeGroote,  Bails, 
Sprague,  Vandebunte,  Post,  Guelff,  Wilson  and 
Bittker. 

Defendant  found  guilty.  Sentence  imposed — 
that  he  be  given  five  pedigreed  cooties  with  ser- 
vice stripes,  same  to  be  administered.  These  were 
conveniently  contributed  by  several  of  the  boys. 

Maier's  comrades  feared  his  curiosity  would 
cause  his  end.  During  the  heavy  bombardment 
which  marked  the  closing  hours  of  the  combat, 
November  11th,  when  conducting  Corp.  Kern  and 
Private  Barry  to  Battery  position,  our  75's  pre- 
pared for  action  on  the  left  of  the  road,  while  the 
three  were  passing  immediately  in  front  of  the 
guns.  Battery  Commander,  fearing  the  trajectory 
of  fire  was  not  high  enough,  ordered  them  to  fall 
on  the  ground.  The  other  two  promptly  obeyed 
but  Maier  was  so  fascinated  by  enemy  bursts  of 
shell-fire  near  by  that  he  remained  standing  while 
our  shells  passed  only  a  foot  or  so  above  his  head. 
Standing  thus  he  whispered  to  his  companions  on 
the  ground,  in  a  high-strung,  nervous  voice,  "Oh! 
Look,  Look,  Look!" 

His  sanguinary  temperament  made  him  quick 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  and  as  he  was  homesick 
most  of  the  time,  he  had  a  great  scent  for  news. 
In  circulating  rumors  he  might  be  called  the 
"articulatory  wireless"  of  the  Battery,  and  as 
November  11th  drew  near,  most  of  the  news  he 
brought  us  was  in  the  key  of  "Hello  America, 
Goodbye  France." 

He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  saw  Paris. 
His  love  of  investigating  and  his  powers  of  obser- 
vation made  him,  perhaps,  the  best  informed  man 
in  the  Battery,  of  our  activities  and  surroundings 
at  the  front. 
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"B.  C.  DETAIL  FOLLOW  ME" 


Described  by  Sergt,  Walter  Schn 


1^1 


OPES  had  run  high  that  we  might  be 
back  in  America  by  January  1st,  but 
the  last  of  January  had  arrived  and 
no  word  of  our  even  going  to  the  for- 
warding area.  Consequently,  home- 
sickness and  general  disgust  was  get- 
ting more  evident  every  day.  To  allay  this  dis- 
content and  give  the  men  something  to  do,  the 
command  of  the  7th  Division,  to  which  we  were 
attached,  decided  to  re-enact  the  St.  Meheil  drive. 
Accordingly,  we  were  formed  in  eschelon  and 
moved  to  Sancey,  which  was  the  pivotal  point  of 
the  maneuvers. 

Signal  Sgt.  S'chmuck  has  forwarded  to  the 
editor  a  description  of  a  scene  dramatique  in 
which  our  Battery  figured: 


Scene  I — Act  1. 

rime— January  29,  1919. 

Place — About  six  kilos  from  Sancey ;  90  degrees 
below  zero.  B  Battery  traverses  icy  roads.  Con- 
cealed from  enemy  by  woods  (supposed  to  be). 

Note — Three  or  four  blasts  of  whistle  is  signal 
to  remove  blankets  from  horses  and  be  ready  to 
mount.  Also,  three  blasts  is  signal  for  B.  C.  De- 
tail to  report  to  Battery  commander. 

Sergeant — (Hears  whistle).  "All  right,  fel- 
lows. Take  your  blankets  off  and  put  'em  on  the 
gun-limber."    (Horse  heard  coming  down  the  road 


very  fast.  Captain  rides  past  B.  C.  Detail.  He 
returns.) 

Captain — "Where  in  hell's  the  B.  C.  Detail?" 

Sergeant — "Here,  Sir." 

Captain — "Get  on  those  horses;  never  mind  the 
blankets,  and  follow  me."  (Disappears  down  the 
road.) 

Sergeant — (Sees  Captain  galloping  across  field) 
"Come  on,  gang;  jump  the  ditch  and  get  to  the 
Old  Man."  (To  himself,  as  horse  goes  on  a  dead 
run  across  the  icy  field:  "If  this  plug  ever  slips 
it's  going  to  be  slow  music  and  taps  for  me.") 

Captain — "Get  off  those  damn  horses.  Ser- 
geant, place  a  marker  for  first  gun  here.  Set  up 
the  instruments  and  lay  on  that  church  steeple." 

Sergeant — "Corporal,  mark  here  for  first  piece." 

Corporal — "How-  do  you  do  it?" 

Sergeant — "Damned  if  I  know.  Do  it  anyway." 
(Guns  have  come  up  and  are  readj-  for  action.) 

Captain — (To  instrument  man)  "What's  the 
deflection?" 

Instrument  Man — "I  can't  find  the  .steeple." 

Captain — "Put  away  that  instrument."  (Gives 
direction  to  gun  crews.)  "Commence  Firing." 
(Several  rounds  are  fired.)  "Cease  Firing." 
(Battery  Headquarters  calls  with  semaphore. 
Captain  reads  message — no  one  else  can — "Bat- 
tery Commander  Report."  Captain  reports  to 
Battery  Headquarters  and  finds  we  are  blown  to 
hell  just  before  we  went  into  position,  all  because 
somebody  failed  to  hide  us  behind  the  woods.) 


J^ayc  one  handn-d  three 


PVT.  WILLBERT  PATTERSON 

Serial    No.    2,017,606 
469  St.  Joseph  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Patterson  was  assigned  to  the 
Battery  along  with  seventy  other 
soldiers  who  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  310th  Ammu- 
nition Train,  located  at  Guer, 
five  miles  from  Coetquidan,  to 
bring  our  Battery  up  to  full 
tables  of  strength. 
Like  many  people  who  are  short  of  stature, 
Patterson  was  full  of  humor,  a  kind  that  was  con- 
tagious, which  made  him  well  liked  by  his  com- 
rades. His  presence  had  a  stimulating  and  cheer- 
ing effect  on  all  around  him,  as  he  kept  something 
doing  all  the  time.  When  serving  mess  he  would 
"bark  his  wares,"  so  to  speak.  "This  way  for 
soup  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,"  and  other 
absurdities.  The  boys  will  remember  with 
amusement  his  terms  on  the  kitchen  police  force. 
He  was  sturdy  and  strong,  willing  at  all  times 
and  would  by  nature  make  a  good  soldier.  On 
account  of  his  physical  fitness  he  was  assigned  to 
the  post  of  cannoneer,  and  took  part  in  all  the 
active  service  in  which  the  Battery  was  engaged. 
We  will  let  him  tell,  in  his  own  words,  of  esca- 
pades and  impressions  from  Camp  Mills  to  France 
and  back  again: 

"Having  been  asked  to  state  a  few  of  my  ex- 
periences in  the  U.  S.  Army,  I  will  start  from  the 
time  that  our  outfit  hit  Camp  Mills,  N.  Y.  After 
arriving  there,  I  went  A.  W.  0.  L.  I  suppose  you 
have  all  read  enough  of  the  army  to  know  what 
that  means.  I  went  to  that  wonderful  City  of 
New  York.  My  third  day  there,  having  never 
been  in  such  a  large  body  of  water  as  the  ocean, 
I  thought  I  would  go  in  bathing.  As  you  know, 
at  Coney  Island,  nearly  all  the  beaches  have  bars 
connected  with  them.  Well,  I  went  up  to  the 
counter  after  a  bathing  suit,  and  the  young  man 
looked  at  me  and  smiled.  He  said:  'I  am  sorry, 
young  fellow,  but  as  you  have  a  U.  S.  uniform  on, 
I  will  have  to  give  you  a  suit  with  the  U.  S. 
stamped  on  it.'  Well,  I  will  say  here  I  was  very 
much  surprised,  for  they  tag  you  up  there  like 
they  do  the  cattle  in  a  Chicago  stock  yard.  This 
is  so  you  can  not  get  anything  to  drink  at  the  bar. 
I  took  the  suit  and  went  to  my  dressing  room. 
There  was  a  fellow  that  had  just  come  out  of  the 
water.  He  took  off  his  bathing  suit  and  threw  it 
out  in  front  of  his  door.  I  was  peeking  through 
the  keyhole  and  as  soon  as  he  threw  it  out  I  traded 
with  him.  Do  you  see  I  got  what  I  wanted  at 
the  bar,  and  that  is  one  time  a  Michigan  Yankee 
got  the  best  of  those  wise  New  York  boys. 

"I  went  back  to  the  camp  and  right  away  I  was 


hailed  before  the  Judge.  Of  course,  in  the  army 
they  don't  call  them  a  judge,  they  call  them  every- 
thing, but  that  is  what  I  called  the  Major,  a 
Judge,  for  he  judged  that  my  bank  roll  was  thick 
and  he  taxed  me  $30  for  my  trip  to  Old  New 
York,  but  my  trip  was  worth  more  than  $30. 

"Then  we  started  on  our  journey  of  dodging 
submarines.  That  is  where  we  first  got  acquainted 
with  that  famous  U.  S.  meat,  'bull  beef.'  The 
mess  sergeant's  name  was  Belle  Back,  and  he 
gave  us  so  much  of  that  accursed  stuff  that  the 
boys  all  call  him  Bully  Beef  Belle  Back-Battery  B. 

"After  getting  off  of  the  train  we  started  for 
the  front.  We  went  into  position  four  nights 
later.  They  put  us  in  dug-outs  and  that  is  where 
we  met  that  famous  world  bug — the  cootie.  The 
second  night  up  at  our  guns  some  of  us  were  put 
on  guard.  The  lieutenant  was  holding  a  guard- 
mount.  It  was  so  dark  one  could  not  see  over 
two  feet  from  him.  He  was  inspecting  our  pistols 
but  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  he  could  tell 
if  they  were  clean  or  dirty.  He  was  telling  us 
that  we  were  on  enemy  soil.  Of  course,  we  knew 
that  without  him  telling  us.  He  told  us  that  if 
anyone  did  not  halt  when  we  told  them  to,  to 
shoot  them.  But  a  corporal  by  the  name  of 
Smiley  spoke  up  and  asked  him  how  we  were 
going  to  shoot  anybody  without  any  ammunition. 
The  lieutenant  started  in  to  tell  us  where  we 
could  get  some  shells  for  our  pistols,  but  he  didn't 
tell  us  where,  for  just  as  he  started  to  explain, 
Fritz  sent  over  a  big  boy  and  the  lieutenant  said 
he  thought  it  was  time  for  us  to  go  to  supper.  I 
really  cannot  say  whether  that  shell  that  Fritz 
sent  over  gave  the  lieutenant  an  appetite  or  not, 
but  he  was  awful  anxious  to  go  to  supper.  And 
speaking  of  those  shells  that  they  send  over,  well, 
they  surely  do  make  the  noise.  One  night  we 
were  in  a  small  shack  and  one  dropped  near  our 
shack  and  one  of  the  boys  jumped  right  through 
a  window  to  get  out  of  its  way.  Well,  there  was 
lots  of  fun  until  the  11th  of  iSlovember;  you  all 
know  that  day.  We  turned  in  all  of  our  horses 
and  everything  went  fine  for  two  months.  All 
we  were  doing  was  waiting  for  the  boat  to  come 
to  take  us  back  to  the  United  States.  But  as  you 
know,  our  outfit  had  to  have  more  horses  to  pass 
the  time  away,  and  they  got  more  horses,  and, 
ye  gods,  plenty  of  mules.  And  boys,  talk  about 
a  clothes-cleaning  store,  well,  you  should  watch 
the  boys  clean  those  critters.  The  first  time  we 
started  to  clean  them  horses,  they  told  us  to  stand 
at  heel  and  one  of  the  boys  wanted  to  know  if 
thev  were  running  a  shoe  store.  I  will  say  that 
the  Field  Artillery  officers  think  a  lot  of  them 
mules,  a  lot  more  than  the  men  do,  and  I  think 
when  we  board  that  ship  for  the  U.  S.  they  will 
gi^'e  us  all  a  mule  to  wear  for  a  watch  charm  when 
we  get  back  in  that  long  pair  of  pants." 
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PVT.  FRED  ROY 

Serial    No.    2,983.622 
339  Cherry  St.,  Negaunec,  Mich. 

Private  Roy  came  from  the 
Upper  Peninsula  and  joined  the 
Battery  June  25,  1918.  Lieut. 
Gildhart,  in  the  course  of  his  usual 
,  evening  inspections  of  the  recruits 
after  retreat,  asked  Fred  Roy 
where  he  was  from.  In  a  cholving 
voice  Roy  replied  he  was  from 
Negaunee.  The  name  sounded  a 
little  strange  to  the  Lieutenant  and  wlien  he  had 
questioned  another  man  on  the  same  subject,  who, 
embarrassed  for  the  moment,  could  not  answer 
him,  the  Lieutenant  said:  "Oh!  You're  from 
Negaunee,  too."  This  brought  a  smothered 
laugh  from  all  the  men  present.  While  Fred  did 
not  make  a  favorable  impression  at  first,  the  boys 
all  took  a  friendly  liking  to  him,  as  he  was  one 
who  just  naturally  made  himself  well  liked. 

Owing  to  an  accident  in  one  of  the  mines  where 
he  had  worked  in  his  home  town,  he  did  not  phy- 
sically measure  up  as  a  Class  1  A  man,  but  in 
spite  of  handicap  held  his  own  with  all  of  us. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  France  Private  Roy 
succumbed  to  "souveniritis."  Being  of  an  impres- 
sionable nature,  it  seemed  the  French  merchants 
of  these  wares  could  unload  anything  on  him. 

While  at  Coetquidan  he  was  put  on  special  duty 
and  assigned  to  the  Air  Corps  nearby,  where  he 
remained  until  the  Battery  moved  to  the  fighting 
area.  He  then  performed  the  various  arduous 
duties  of  a  private  willingly  and  conscientiously 
in  the  Combat  Train. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  always  included  in 
the  concerts  that  were  given  by  our  intimately 
famous  Battery  B  quartette.  His  peculiar  nature 
and  unusual  doings  contributed  mirth  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  he  was  generous  in  the  use  of  his 
gifts  in  this  direction.  At  all  times  he  was  liberal 
and  unselfish  toward  his  comrades. 


1ST  CL.  I'V'T.  LEO  J.  FAUCHER 

serial    No.    2.985,51.5 
6159  Kenwood  Ave.,  Chicagro,  III. 

Coming  from  the  Ammunition  Train,  in  Sep- 
tember, to  our  outfit  at  Coetquidan,  he  was  an 
example  that  the  world  is  rather  small  after  all. 
The  Captain  and  he  had  never  met  in  Chicago, 
though  they  lived  in  the  same  block. 

Private  Faucher.  though  having  practically  no 
training  in  gunnery,  qualified  himself  in  a  short 
time  for  cannoneer,  which  post  he  lield  during  our 
combat  with  the  enemy. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  Faucher  studied  French 
and  mastered  it  ahead  of  mo.5t  of  the  boys.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  see  Private  Faucher  and  Cor- 
poral Piaskowski  out  talking  to  the  natives  get- 
ting local  color.  He  was  by  nature  very  witty, 
diffusing  his  sunny  disposition  to  all  around. 

He  was  a  good  soldier,  a  good  worker  and  a 
good  comrade. 


PVT.  THOMAS  W.  CLEARY 

Serial   No.  2,983,629 
317  E.  Arch  St.,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Private     Clearv     came     from 


^:::::xz\  IVIarciuette  and  was  a  machinist 
'  "  by  trade.  In  the  outfit  he  was 
made  a  driver  and  served 
throughout  in  that  capacity.  At 
Coetquidan  he  was  made  driver 
of  caissons  and  assigned  to  the 
position  of  lead  man. 

In  Barkema's  funeral  procession  Cleary  drove 
the  caisson  on  which  rested  the  body  of  our  de- 
parted comrade. 

When  coming  through  the  shell-riddled  town 
of  Thiacourt,  bringing  his  horses  forward,  he 
narrowly  escaped  shell-fire. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  a  member  of  Cor- 
poral Whalen's  section. 

He  was  an  unassuming  and  pleasant  comrade. 
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SADDLER  HERMAN  SCHROEDER 

Serial  No.   2.017.970 
Depere,  Wis. 

Schroeder  was  one  of  the  men 
who  joined  our  Battery  from  the 
310th  Ammunition  Train,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918. 

In  civilian  life  he  had  been  a 
harness-maker  and  saddler  by  trade 
and  was  appointed  saddler  to  the  Battery.  He 
was  a  good  artisan,  willing  and  well  liked.  He 
worked  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night  re- 
pairing our  shoes,  performing  his  duties  in  a  con- 
scientious manner. 

By  disposition  he  was  easy-going  and  steady, 
always  genial  and  accommodating.  The  boys  will 
remember  him  pleasantly  as  they  recall  his  love 
for  telling  stories,  and  how,  with  a  quid  of  tobacco 
tucked  in  one  cheek,  he  would  try  to  beguile  some 
of  the  camp  fatigue,  from  which  we  all  suffered. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  horses  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  he  became  our  Batterv  shoemaker. 


PVT.  FRANK  M.  WYDERKA 

Serial    No.   2,045,067 
East  Lake,  Mich. 

Inducted  May,  1918.  Will  we  ever 
forget  Mike  while  on  guard  duty  at 
Camp  Custer?  In  pacing  to  and  fro 
on  his  beat  he  sees  his  own  shadow 
from  the  reflection  of  a  nearby  light 
and  he  immediately  halts,  raises  his 
pistol  and  commands  that  the  shadow 
advance  and  become  recognized,  Shadow  fails 
to  respond,  Mike  reflects  over  his  general  orders, 
repeating  general  order  No.  10,  calls  loudly  "Cor- 
poral of  the  Guard,"  who  responds  to  the  appre- 
hensive note  in  the  private's  voice.  He  discovers 
the  stranger  is  his  shadow. 

At  the  front  Mike's  duty  was  that  of  a  driver 
of  the  cannons.  When  grooming  at  detail  it  was 
always  an  amusing  incident  to  everyone  around  to 
see  him  grooming  and  attempting  to  train  the 
"Old  Grey  Mare." 

Of  medium  stature,  not  easily  worried,  he  had  a 
stability  of  temperament  that  was  not  quickly 
perturbed,  which  made  him  a  good  soldier.  When 
not  on  duty  it  was  a  usual  sight  to  see  Mike 
grooming  himself  in  a  manner  which  was  an  exam- 
ple to  others.  Always  smooth-shaved,  shaving  at 
times  whether  he  needed  it  or  not,  he  was  so 
immaculate  that  he  had  never  to  fear  unexpected 
inspections. 


PVT.  BENJAMIN  F.  BAXTER 

Serial   No.   2,983,700 
Grand   Rapids.   Mich. 

Inducted   June  25,   1918.    He 
was  a  distiller  by  trade  and  a 
chemist  by  inclination.    At  Coet- 
quidan  he  acted  many  times  as 
1^-^uff^"^^    guard  over  the  ammunition  dump, 
^^^^  — '*''       many  times  walking  his  post  in 
^^^^^Er        drenching     rain     and     plodding 

^*°^  patiently  through  mud. 

When  the  Battery  was  on  its  long  hike  from 
Farm  Vaurot  to  the  lines,  strict  orders  were  given 
to  keep  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Baxter,  prompted 
by  curiosity,  was  wont  to  step  out  of  the  lines 
here  and  there,  which  so  annoyed  the  Captain 
that  for  the  purpose  of  morale,  he  said  the  first 
man  out  of  line  again  would  be  put  into  the  in- 
fantry. Baxter  immediately  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  said:  "Put  me  in  the  infantry."  Organi- 
zation in  the  army  seems  to  acquire  a  certain 
provincialism  and  there  was  a  disinclination  to 
being  transferred.  Baxter  later  learned  at  the 
Tautecourt  position  that  he  was  in  a  new  kind  of 
infantry — the  heavy  infantry,  as  the  boys  called 
it.  There  he  acted  as  gas  guard  and  guard  over 
cannoneers.  He  performed  his  work  ungrudg- 
ingly and  was  companionable  with  his  comrades. 
At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Provost  Guard  under  Sergt.  Reddaway.  Baxter 
was  well  built,  strong  and  of  resolute  will. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  ERNEST  T.  STANTON 

Serial  No.   2,026,609 
131  Jones  St.,  Lansing:,  Mich. 

Inducted  at  Custer  November,  1917.  He 
attended  Camouflage  School  with  Sergt.  Redda- 
way at  Camp  Coetquidan,  acting  as  camouflage 
man  throughout  all  of  our  movements  while  in 
action.  He  had  the  knack  of  making  things  look, 
as  our  Sophie  Glutz  says,  "What  they  ain't." 

At  Guer,  the  night  prior  to  our  going  forward 
into  the  fighting  area,  he  was  detailed  as  guard, 
and  with  a  number  of  other  members  of  this 
guard,  he  enjoyed  a  delightful  repast  in  the  Hotel 
De  Gare,  given  us  by  the  kindly  French.  They 
gave  up  the  best  they  had,  little  as  it  was,  know- 
ing we  were  going  to  the  lines. 

By  nature  he  was  impulsive  and  of  a  nervous 
temperament  and  liable  to  jump  at  quick  con- 
clusions. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Provost  Guard. 
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'-^'  '     Wtien  Suuppi 
name   sounds' 
good 


Pvt.Suuppi 


Lifce  77iost  American  young  ladies  during  the  ivar,  the  sister  of  Signal 
Sergt.  Schmuck  sought  to  "brighten  a  corner"  for  the  boys  in  France.  She 
conceived  an  original  idea  in  letter-writing  which  amused  those  who  received 
her  letters,  and  Sergt.  O'Brien  especially  ivas  frequently  asked  by  the  boys 
"What  Sophie  Gluck  had  to  say?"  In  keeping  with  her  non  de  plume  Miss 
Alma  Schmuck  posed  as  a  verdant  German  girl  trying  to  express  her  ad- 
miration in  broken  English. 

The  folloiving  was  sent  to  the  Editor  when  Miss  Schmuck  learned  that 
the  Battery  was  compiling  a  book.  We  take  pleasure  inpnntingitasfolloivs: 

To  all  vouse  Sargints,  Korprals,  an  the  rest  of  youse  good  lookin 
fellers  of  the  328th  Regimint,  Batry  "B"  Feeld  Artilry : 

Sum  buntch,  youse  wus  all  rite,  all  rite,  espeshally  the  fightin  croud  frum  Gran 
Rabids.  We  shure  are  proud  of  youse  all.  Wy,  if  the  Huns  hadunt  a  none  youse  wuz 
sech  a  wild  and  wooly  outfit,  the  war  woodint  a  bin  over  yet,  but  they  new  youse  wuz 
on  the  war  path  an  wen  ya  got  started  doin  wot  ya  started  out  to  do,  thare  wood  be 
sumthin  doin  wen  ya  got  to  the  finish,  so  they  wuz  wize  an  kwit  jest  in  time.  I  say  so 
enj'ways. 

An  bleeve  me,  thare  wuz  a  happy  buntch  over  hear  on  God's  ole  green  erth,  wen  ya 
all  cum  back  wimst  more.  The  best  part  of  it  is,  that  yer  hull  outfit  cam  back  with  the 
same  good  lookin  fellers  ya  started  out  with.  Another  think,  an  wot  makes  a  lot  of  us 
feel  happy  is  thet  ya  didunt  fetch  back  home  eny  of  them  thare  frentch  wimin.  Jee. 
ithares,  so  durn  meny  wimin  over  heer  now,  so  wot  chanct  has  a  long  skinny  girl  like  me. 
Think  too  of  the  bad  feelins  an  the  teers  thare  wooda  bin,  if  sum  of  youse  fellers  hada 
gone  to  the  preechers  with  sum  of  them  wimin  and  brung  um  home.  Think  a  wot  yer 
sweethearts  over  heer  wooda  sed  an  thunk,  so  ya  see,  we  shure  have  a  good  reeson  fer 
bein  happy.  A  corse,  I  didunt  hev  eny  chanct  with  anj^  of  youse  fellers,  but  I  shood 
worry,  I  gotta  big  warm  spot  in  my  heart  fer  3'ouse  jest  the  same.  I  love  youse  all.  A 
corse,  the  one  that  has  the  biggist  warm  spot  in  my  heart — can  ya  gess?  No?  Well 
heeza  long  leen  guy  with  reddish  hair  an  a  twinkul  in  his  "i."  He  wuz  a  sargint  too. 
Then  thare  wuz  a  feller  frum  Gran  Rabids  also  a  sargint.  They  usta  call  him  Doc,  but 
I  don't  no  wot  fer  cuz  he  coodunt  kure  eny  panes  atall,  espeshally  mongst  youse  fellers. 
I  gess  thet  wuz  jest  a  phunny  name  youse  fellers  hung  on  to  him.  Then  thare  wuz 
another  feller  also  a  sargint,  by  the  name  O'Brine  an  he  sure  wuz  one  gran  feller.  Frum 
wot  I  herd  he  musta  have  bin  boss  over  the  chamber  mades  fer  the  horses  an  the  horses 
with  long  eers.  I  bet  the  horses  an  so  forth  sure  wuz  glad  to  see  him  cum,  cuz  he  wuz 
a  fine  feller.  Then  there  wuz  another  sargint,  thet  made  pitchere.  Made  things  look 
like  wot  they  wuzn't.  Thet  was  sum  job  bleeve  me,  but  he  did  it  jest  the  same.  In 
fack,  I  cood  menshun  evry  feller  in  the  outfit  and  have  heeps  of  good  things  to  saj-, 
but  wots  the  use.  Youse  fellers  all  no  wot  a  good  buntch  youse  wuz,  so  wy  tell  ya 
sumthin  ya  alreddy  no. 

An  now  that  youse  are  all  home  wunst  more,  you'll  be  entrin  into  diffrunt  brantches 
of  werk,  getting  ritch  an  so  forth.  I  shure  do  wish  ya  all  the  best  a  luck,  success  an 
ever3'think  else  good  to  be  had  in  this  good  ole  world  of  ourn — Health  Wealth  an  Hap- 
piness. If  eny  of  youse  ever  cum  down  this  wa.y.  avisitin  this  berg  (j'a  shure  bring  yer 
wife),  don't  fergit  my  name  and  number.  If  you  fergit  it,  jist  ast  anybody  an  they'll 
tell  ya  ware  I  live.    Popler — thets  me  all  o^•er  \'et,  I'd  shure  be  glad  to  sea  eny  of  youse. 

Wunst  agin,  with  heartj-  good  wishus  fer  youse  all,  I  am, 

Yer  frend,  both  in  Peeze  an  in  Trubble 

MISS  SOPHIA  GLUTZ, 

1706  Genesee  Ave. 

Saginaw,  Mich. 
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PVT.  RUSSELL  A.  McCLOY 

Serial   No.   2,983. 428 
201   Harrington  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

^       McCloy    was    one    of    the    late 

^J^^jS^jJ   comers  in  the  Battery  on  this  side. 

>x-i  '  >r*^S  Inducted  June  25th,  at  Custer,  like 

all  the  boys  drafted  at  that  time,  he 

did  not  get  pass  or  leave  to  go  home 

to  see  his  folks  or  to  venture  from 

the  confines  of  the  camp,   except- 

=^^  ing  while  at  Camp  Mills,  when  a 

twenty-four-hour  leave  was  given  to  either  New 

York  or  Rockaway  Beach. 

Private  McCloy  was  of  refined  temperament 
and  well  educated.  Before  joining  the  army  he 
was  circulation  manager  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
and  at  Custer  made  the  acquaintance  of  Guelff 
and  Smiley.  In  France  this  trio  were  wont  to  in- 
spect the  novelties  of  foreign  cafes  and  various 
vintages,  notably  at  Messac.  These  strange  bev- 
erages were  succint  and  insidious  to  the  un- 
familiar. They  returned  to  our  pup-tent  camp, 
alongside  of  the  Semnon  river,  about  11:00  p.  m. 
For  some  indescribable  reason  McCloy  appoints 
himself  Sergeant  of  the  Guard  and  awakens  every 
man  in  the  Battery,  informing  them  in  a  harsh, 
military  voice,  to  wake  up,  that  they  were  to  go 
on  guard.  Most  of  the  men  having  toured  the 
adjoining  community,  were  in  the  best  spirits, 
though  somewhat  indolent.  They  responded  but 
were  denouncing  army  life  in  all  known  terms 
until  the  trick  was  discovered.  Good-naturedly 
they  returned  to  their  primitive  beds  and  McCloy, 
who  had  been  in  the  recruit  group,  attained  a 
general  Battery  acquaintance  in  one  night. 

At  Coetquidan  he  attended  Infantry  Liaison 
School  and  studied  airplane  signaling  along  with 
Private  Hamm.  In  the  Puvenelle  Woods  McCloy 
and  Hamm  became  the  First  Battalion  Observers 
of  our  fire  in  infantry  lines,  occupying  a  lookout 
on  the  crest  of  the  Mousson  Hill,  from  which  they 
had  a  panoramic  view  of  the  entire  Metz  sector 
and,  ten  miles  distant,  could  see  the  cathedral  at 
Metz.  In  the  Observation  Post  they  made  nota- 
tions of  all  enemy  operations  within  sight  or  hear- 
ing. Heavily  shelled,  they  remained  at  their  post 
stoically  resigned  to  destiny. 

At  the  sacrifice  position  McCloy  and  Hamm 
were  guards  in  advance  of  our  guns  against  enemy 
patrol  activities.  At  Pont-a-Mousson  McCloy 
was  a  member  of  the  Provost  Guard  and  had 
opportunity  to  visit  many  interesting  points. 

McCloy   was   thoroughly    adaptable   to    army 
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regulations  and  studied  to  be  exact  in  the  dis- 
charge of  orders  and  duties. 

On  the  final  examination  for  discharge  at  Camp 
Cu.?ter  the  medical  examiner  discovered  that  he 
had  a  growth  on  his  eye  and  they  ordered  him  to 
the  camp  hospital  to  have  it  removed,  which  de- 
layed his  discharge  from  the  army  ten  days  after 
the  rest  of  the  Battery.  The  army  surgeon  suc- 
cessfully removed  tlie  difficulty. 

Private  McCloy  performed  all  of  the  varied 
duties  of  a  private  with  marked  intelligence  and 
capability. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  GERRIT  VANDYKE 

Serial    No.    2,046,36.5 
Holland,   Mich. 

Inducted  April,  1918.  His  duties,  like  his  qual- 
ifications, were  varied.  He  qualified  as  a  cannon- 
eer, yet  was  our  shoemaker  and  also  assisted 
Sergt.  Reddaway  in  camouflage. 

He  was  a  regular  attendant  on  all  church  ser- 
vices in  the  neighborhood  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

After  the  day's  work  was  done,  even  if  in  the 
early  hours  of  morning,  he  would  light  his  candle 
and  read  the  Bible  before  retiring. 

He  was  very  tall,  broad-shouldered,  of  vigorous 
appearance  and  carried  himself  well.  Quiet  by 
nature  and  very  thorough  in  the  performance  of 
all  work  at  hand. 

He  was  much  pleased  at  Christmas  time  to  re- 
ceive a  gift  of  five  dollars  from  his  employers, 
the  Holland  Shoe  Company,  and  the  assurance 
that  his  job  was  waiting  him. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  HERBERT  W.  ANNEN 

Serial    No.    2,017,869 
lOiaVi  Eleventh  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tall  and  of  kindly  nature,  he 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the 
310th  Ammunition  Train,  being 
transferred  to  our  Battery  in  Sep- 
tember, For  a  time  during  our 
march  into  the  lines,  Annen  acted 
as  driver  and  while  we  were  fight- 
ing he  was  detailed  to  duty  under 
Sergeant  Reddaway  and  his  work 
was  that  of  camouflaging  our  gun-pits  and  other 
materiel. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  Annen  was  subject  to  a 
peculiar  sickness,  which  somewhat  reduced  his 
strength.  On  our  arrival  at  Camp  Mills,  where 
the  culinary  luxuries  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment disappointed  anxious  mothers  and  others, 
he  rapidly  recovered  his  good  health. 


^^^i^^^W®cJ^^^^^Mi 


PVT.  OLLIE  DISOTELL 

Serial  No.  2,983.385 
443  W.  Ridge  St.,  Marquette,  Mich. 


Inducted  June  25,  1918.  Ollie 
had  been  a  railroader  all  his  life  on 
the  South  Shore  Line  Railroad,  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula,  yet  he  had 
never  traveled  very  far  and  the  ride 
to  Custer  was  the  longest  train  ride 
he  had  ever  taken. 
He  was  gifted  with  nimble  Irish  wit  and  his 
quaint  observations  describing  how  strange  his 
surroundings  were  to  him  at  Camp  Custer  amused 
and  interested  the  boys.  He  was  talkative  and 
friendly,  and  it  was  not  very  long  before  the  other 
members  of  the  outfit  got  to  know  him. 

At  Coetquidan,  with  others  of  the  regiment,  he 
was  sent  to  a  school  of  construction  to  be  taught 
how  to  make  dugouts  and  sap  trenches.  After 
completing  this  course  he  was  detailed  to  Chief 
Mechanic  Horton's  section. 

At  Farm  Vaurot  he  was  put  on  duty  as  guard. 
Air  raids  were  very  frequent  at  that  point  and  in 
a  moment  when  things  looked  ominous  and  shells 
were  a  little  thicker  than  usual,  Disotell  called  to 
the  boys  in  a  high,  emotional  voice,  indicating  his 
fear,  "Everything  is  all  right.  Don't  get  scared," 
yet  while  giving  this  advice  he  hugged  a  tree  for 
shelter  more  fervently  than  he  would  his  best 
girl.  In  the  Puvenelles  he  was  one  of  the  cannon- 
eers in  reserve  position,  living  in  a  dugout  with 
gun  crews.  In  our  story  on  Ooffman  is  told  the 
incident  of  being  left  behind  in  the  Puvenelle 
Woods  and  having  to  hurry  without  packs  to  join 
the  Battery. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  Provost  Guard  for 
a  while.  These  jobs  were  considered  soft  snaps 
but  Ollie  lost  his  by  investigating  the  products  of 
neighboring  wine  cellars  and,  with  others  who  had 
done  the  same  thing,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Bat- 
tery and  set  at  grooming  by  detail. 

One  funny  thing  about  Disotell  was  that  he 
could  not  keep  step  when  time  come  to  do  so: 

"The  centipede  was  happy  quite, 
Until  the  toad,  for  fun, 
Said,  'Pray  which  leg  goes  after  which?' 
This  stirred  his  mind  to  such  a  pitch 
He  lay  distracted  in  a  ditch, 
Considering  how  to  run." 

Ollie  was  always  accommodating  and  well 
liked.    He  furnished  some  smiles  for  the  fellows. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  FRED  E.  WOOD 

Serial   No.   2,026,621 
Middleton,  Mich. 

Private  Wood,  inducted  Sep- 
tember 21,  1917,  at  Camp  Custer, 
was  sent  to  the  Motor  Truck 
School,  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and 
acted  as  cannoneer  in  all  the 
--^^=^~  practice    which    took    place    at 

Custer.  On  our  arrival  at  Messac  Wood  with  a 
detail  of  men,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  bring  trucks 
and  rations  through  to  the  regiment  at  Bain. 
During  our  activities  he  participated  in  all  our 
fighting  as  cannoneer,  which  calls  for  exactness 
and  fortitude,  as  well  as  plenty  of  nerve. 

On  our  return  to  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was 
selected  out  of  a  number  of  men  to  act  as  chauf- 
feur with  the  Medical  Corps,  and  made  frequent 
trips  to  the  hospitals  and  brought  medical  sup- 
plies from  Toul. 

Wood  was  one  of  the  old  men  of  the  Battery, 

good-natured,  could  take  hard  knocks  with  good 

grace.    His  cheerfulness  emanated  from  his  soul. 

He  believed  in  giving  the  best  that  was  in  him 

and  was  well  liked  bv  his  comrades. 


PVT.  VINCENT  J.  BREZA 

Serial   No.   2.983,159 
915   Baraga  St.,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

Breza  was  inducted  June  25, 
1918,  at  Camp  Custer.  He  acted 
as  Gas  Guard  at  the  Montauville 
position  under  Corporal  McKen- 
zie.  His  was  the  task  of  informing 
and  keeping  the  men  on  the  alert 
for  gas  attack.  At  Tautecourt 
Farm,  under  enemy  shell-fire,  the 
Battery  somewhat  scattered.  Private  Breza, 
having  returned  from  an  errand  for  Sergt.  Dunn, 
proceeds  to  report  and  asks  the  Sergeant  if  that 
was  all  he  wanted,  and  in  friendly  fashion  hits 
him  on  the  back.  He  finds  he  has  mistaken  the 
Captain  for  the  Sergeant,  who  accosts  him  with 
"Who  do  you  think  you  are  talking  to?"  Private 
Breza,  surprised  out  of  speech,  says,  "Sergeant 
Dunn,  sir."  Captain:  "Come  to  attention  and 
get  your  heels  together.  Salute.  Now  go  and  re- 
port to  Sergeant  Dunn  as  you  should."  The  Cap- 
tain was  probably  as  much  surprised  as  he  was. 

Private  Breza  was  a  conscientious,  hard-work- 
ing member  of  the  outfit,  proving  to  the  Hun  the 
timber  of  which  we  were  all  made. 


r-v^-^ 


Page  one  hundred  ten 


PVT.  GEORGE  BEAUPREY 

Serial   No.   2,983,409 
Covington,  Mich. 

Beauprey  was  a  descendant  of 
the  French  who  settled  in  Mich- 
igan during  their  early  occupation 
of  that  state,  and  could  speak  the 

_      language   fluently.     The  race   in- 

"  "--—  gtinct  was  strong  in  Beauprey  and 
he  could  fraternize  well  with  the  natives  of 
France. 

On  our  arrival  at  Camp  Coetquidan  he  was  de- 
tached from  the  Battery  for  a  while  to  act  as 
orderly  to  Lieut.  DaPrado,  and  to  act  as  inter- 
preter for  that  officer.  Later  he  was  orderly  for 
Lieut.  Hazelwood.  He  therefore  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Rennes  and  other  towns  near  the 
camp. 

When  the  Battery  was  moved  from  the  barracks 
to  their  quarters  at  Coetquidan,  the  men's  equip- 
ment and  bunks  were  picked  up  hurriedly.  One 
of  them  had  a  tobacco  sack  with  twenty-five 
silver  francs  in  it,  which  was  lost  at  this  time. 


Beauprey  found  the  bag  but  was  unable  to  find 
the  owner  owing  to  our  movements  and  his  assign- 
ment. It  was  four  months  afterwards,  as  we  were 
leaving  Pont-a-Mousson,  that  he  learned  to 
whom  this  belonged,  when  he  immediately  found 
the  owner  and  handed  all  the  money  over  to  him. 

At  Coetquidan  the  boys  thought  they  would 
play  a  trick  on  Beauprey,  who  had  just  about 
formed  the  habit  for  a  few  nights  of  coming  back 
from  the  towns  about  carrying  a  considerable 
package.  So,  removing  the  bottom  boards  of  his 
bunk,  which  was  like  the  rest  on  a  slant  or  in- 
cline, they  laid  the  blankets  back  as  they  were. 
Of  course,  when  Beauprey  laid  down  he  went 
through  and  down  to  the  ground.  He  raves  and 
imprecates  evils  upon  all  of  us  till  Top  Sergeant 
Kelley  came  in  to  quiet  him,  but  he  curses  him 
for  his  interference.  Then  it  dawns  on  him  who 
it  is  talking  to  him  and  he  says:  "Oh!  Sergeant, 
God  bless  you  and  then  some."  This  was  a  fre- 
quent expression  with  Beauprej^  whenever  he  had 
been  conviving  with  the  natives. 

He  possessed  the  steadfast  traits  of  his  ancestry 
as  well  as  ingrained  principles  of  honesty. 


Battenj     B     Quartette    Making    Merrjj  At  Pont-a-Mousson. 


I^ayi  iini:  liimdred  elerer 
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PVT.  ORA  KELTNER 

Serial    No.    2.046,987 
Rose   City,  Mich. 

He  came  from  the  310th  Ammunition  Train  to 
the  Battery  in  September,  1918. 

Before  coming  into  the  army  he  was  a  fisherman 
and  loved  to  tell  the  boys  of  his  fishing  trips. 
Keltner  did  not  take  naturally  to  soldiering  but 
he  exhibited  a  willingness  and  a  spirit  to  do  his 
duty. 

During  our  period  of  fighting,  Keltner,  at  the 
Puvenelle  Woods,  was  detailed  to  the  kitchen,  and 
when  we  moved  into  the  Euvezin  Woods,  Keltner 
was  sent,  along  with  Mess  Sergt.  Belbeck,  Sergt. 
Allen,  Privates  Olivier,  Krauss  and  Baker,  for 
rations. 


"^^ss^v-^^^ 


In  the  evening,  at  Thiacourt,  Keltner  was  on 
guard  and  the  shells  were  coming  with  frequency 
sufficient  to  keep  any  man's  mind  in  an  active 
state.  Someone  approached  and  Keltner  pro- 
ceeded to  do  his  duty  as  guard.  Calling  upon 
them  to  "Halt,"  he  reached  for  his  pistol  and  was 
about  to  raise  it  when,  by  accident,  his  finger 
must  have  touched  the  trigger.  The  weapon  dis- 
charged, ripping  his  trouser  leg  and  grazing  his 
flesh.  While  this  was  a  natural  accident,  it  was 
sufficiently  amusing  for  the  boys  not  to  forget. 

He  engendered  a  spirit  of  friendliness  at  Pont- 
a-Mousson,  for  he  was  the  kind  who  knew  every- 
body. His  easy  way  had  acquired  for  him  the 
nickname  of  "Huckleberry." 


PVT.  GLOVER  LEWIS 

Serial  No.  2,190,311 

Private  Lewis  came  into  the  Battery  at  Camp 
Mills,  coming  from  Camp  Merritt  as  a  casual. 
He  had  enlisted  in  the  Coast  Artillery  but  through 
some  accident  became  attached  to  Battery  B. 
He  was  fully  trained  as  an  artilleryman  and  at 
Coetquidan  he  attended  the  Machine  Gun  School, 
where  he  covered  the  instruction  course  with  high 
marks.  Under  Corporal  Whalen  he  was  Acting 
Corporal  and  in  charge  of  one  of  the  machine  gun 
crews,  whose  duty  it  was  to  protect  the  Battery 
against  airplane  attack  and  to  resist  any  imme- 
diate attack  on  the  men  or  guns.  This  was  his 
post  throughout  all  our  activities  in  the  lines. 

He  was  of  a  stoical  and  philosophic  turn  of 
mind,  with  a  dry  humor  which  the  boys  liked.  On 
November  10th  his  supper  consisted  of  one  slice 
of  bread,  somewhat  aged,  being  three  or  four 
months  old,  yet  after  partaking  he  remarked  to 
Private  E.  L.  W^olfe  "that  he  never  could  get  over 
the  feeling  of  being  full  and  contented." 

His  happy-go-lucky  disposition  carried  him 
through  out  experiences  with  less  discomforture 
than  seemed  to  come  to  most  of  the  fellows,  judg- 
ing from  complaints. 

At  Vibraye  he  was  transferred  to  Camp  Dodge 
detachment  under  the  command  of  2nd  Lieut. 
Dolan,  and  sailed  March  31st  on  the  S.  S. 
Panyionia. 

At  Camp  Mills  he  was  again  shifted  to  the 
Camp  Grant  detachment  for  mustering  out. 

He  was  tall  and  of  soldierly  appearance,  and 
had  the  stuff  in  him  for  an  officer. 

PVT.  LEE  GARDNER 

Serial   No.   2,189,670 
1574  South  Vanderenter  St.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

He  came  into  the  Battery  at  Camp  Mills  as  a 
casual  from  Camp  Merritt. 

At  Coetquidan  he  was  detailed  in  charge  of  the 
Camp  bath  houses,  and  had  this  duty  during  our 
entire  stay  there.  He  was  also,  in  his  spare 
moments,  a  Battery  barber. 

At  the  front  he  was  a  member  of  the  Combat 
Train  and  was  one  of  Corporal  McKenzie's  gas 
hounds  at  all  of  our  positions. 

Tall  of  stature,  of  a  very  accommodating  dis- 
position, and  like  Schonscheck,  would  cut  the 
hirsute  ornaments  of  the  boys  whether  paid  or 
not.  The  boys  liked  his  work  and  appreciated 
his  generosity  in  this  direction. 

Of  a  very  even  disposition,  amid  trying  condi- 
tions and  always  anxious  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
fullest. 

Paqe  one  hundred  twelve 


It  happened  in  September,  1918,  at 
Camp  Coetciuidan,  in  La  Belle,  France, 
at  the  beginning  of  tlie  rainy  season 
when  we  wore  our  rain-refiners — no 
pardon  and  slickers.  It's  funny  how 
one  gets  twisted  in  speaking  of  army  slickers — 
though  they  actually  did  refine  the  rain,  one 
hates  to  believe  they  were  issued  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  "it"  I  am  speaking  of,  happened — our 
Hopkin.s — we  never  could  quite  discover  how  he 
happened  to  be  our  Colonel  Hopkins,  for  he  was 
never  keen  about  us — it  was  mostly  self  that  he 
was  concerned  about.  We  were  perfectly  con- 
tented to  let  it  go  at  that,  but  he  was  Hopkins 
and  to  those  in  the  Regiment  outside  of  his  social 
group,  that  important  fact  was  enough. 

So,  on  this  occasion,  the  Colonel,  who  always 
affected  a  riding  crop  and  traveled  in  a  Dodge 
car,  came  swinging  along  stroking  his  leg  affec- 
tionately with  his  riding  crop  and  criticizing  as 
usual.  He  came  upon  us  as  part  of  the  Regi- 
ment. He  looked  us  over  critically,  very  much 
so,  and  we  trembled,  praying  that  packs  would 
meet  his  approval  as  they  lay  there  on  the  gun 
and  caisson  limbers.     It  seemed  to  be  all  right. 


but  lo  and  behold,  the  Colonel  had  a  brilliant 
thought:  Pointing  his  riding  crop  (confound  that 
crop!;  at  the  drivers  as  they  sat  at  attention  on 
those  wonderful  French  horses  (?)  (at  $400  per 
nose) ,  he  exclaimed:  "What  are  those  men  doing 
on  the  horses  without  packs  on  their  backs? 
Have  them  take  them  from  their  horses  and  wear 
them.  Just  think  of  that  dreadful  weight  on 
those  poor  dumb  animals!"  Will  someone  figure 
out  how  this  would  relieve  the  horses  of  weight? 
Spying  the  neatly  arranged  racks  of  packs  on  the 
gun  and  caisson  limbers,  he  gave  vent  to  anger  at 
the  great  weight  it  meant  for  our  poor  horse.? — 
"So,  men,  take  those  packs  off  the  limbers  and 
put  them  on  and  carry  them.  One  of  those  horses 
is  worth  fifty  men,  for  men  we  can  always  get, 
but  horses  are  priceles.s — so  spare  the  horses,  they 
are  more  necessary  than  men." 

So  the  Great  War  for  Democracy  went  on  in 
1918.  And  what  of  the  home  folks  in  America? 
Did  they,  I  wonder,  pray  for  the  strength  of  the 
horses,  or  for  men?  Did  they  pray  for  human 
lives  or  horses?  In  any  event  it  was  a  "horse"  on 
us  because  our  Hopkins  was  more  considerate  of 
"horses  necks"  than  the  pliant  backs  of  young 
democracy,  while  wonders  will  never  cease. 


/^'i.r/n  one  hundred  thirteen 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  LAWRENCE  D.  RAINEY 

Serial   No.   2.046,810 
220  Hamilton  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

♦^         ;  Rainey  was  inducted  in  April, 

A'  /"*  /  1918.  He  was  of  medium  stature 
and  a  sanguine  temperament,  witli 
an  inclination  to  joke  with  the 
boys.  In  the  first  week  of  June, 
while  going  home  on  pass,  an 
army  truck  accidentally  knocked 
him  down,  slightly  crushing  his 
foot  and  inflicting  minor  injuries  to  the  head.  Put 
on  light  duty,  he  quickly  recovered. 

In  France,  during  our  activities  at  the  front, 
Rainey  was  a  driver  of  the  cannons,  and  per- 
formed the  hazardous  work  of  drawing  the  guns 
into  position  under  shell-fire.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent driver,  handling  his  horses  well. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson,  and  during  our  stay  there, 
he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Provost  Guard  under 
Sergeant  Reddaway.  Frequently  given  passes,  he 
had  opportunity  to  visit  Nancy,  Metz,  Toul  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  the  environs  of  the 
town. 

PVT.  ULYSSES  G.  PRICE 

Serial  No.   2,046,358 
187  Parkwood  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

He  came  to  the  Battery  in  September,  1918, 
from  the  Ammunition  Train.  He  was  detailed  as 
a  member  of  the  Combat  Train,  undergoing  the 
varied  duties  of  a  private.  In  action  he  helped  to 
bring  ammunition  to  the  guns  under  shell-fire; 
also  acting  as  gas  guard,  being  one  of  Corporal 
McKenzie's  gas  hounds.  There  must  have  been  a 
certain  fatefulness  about  his  given  names  since 
he  was  destined  to  see  things  military.  He  was  of 
a  jocular  disposition,  short  of  stature  and  quick  of 
movement — qualities  of  a  good  soldier. 

PVT.  OSCAR  G.  LINK 

Serial   No.   2,046,869 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

A  member  of  the  310th  Ammunition  Train,  he 
joined  the  Battery  in  September.  He  was  obedi- 
ent to  orders  and  responded  to  discipline.  He 
qualified  suitabty  for  our  caisson  driver,  in  which 
capacity  he  acted  throughout  our  existence  with 
the  horses. 

He  was  tall  and  of  prominent  features  and 
blessed  with  unusual  strength. 

In  drawing  the  caissons  into  gun  position  he  - 
was  fearless  and  unaffected  by  the  dangers  about 
him.    He  was  neat  and  orderly  in  his  habits  and 
by  nature  quiet. 


PVT.  SHERMAN  J.  HOWE 

Serial   No.   2,044,926 
Charlevoix,  Mich. 

Coming  from  the  310th  Ammunition  Train,  he 
joined  the  Battery  in  September,  1918. 

Private  Howe  was  of  a  refined,  sympathetic 
nature  and  possessed  the  humane  .  and  kindly 
attitude  toward  others  of  rare  expression  in  ordi- 
nary conditions,  but  in  the  army  becomes  dis- 
tinctive. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  acted  as  fireman  with 
Private  Delude  throughout  our  stay  there. 

He  was  the  connoisseur  of  souvenirs,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  boys,  and  would  gladly  put  himself 
out  to  get  them  for  others,  and  in  many  instances 
would  not  charge  for  them. 

In  his  hours  of  liberty  he  spent  much  time  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  where  he  assisted  the 
two  young  ladies  who  were  canteen  workers. 

Owing  to  the  long  delay  in  our  receiving  mails 
from  America,  he  did  not  receive  word  of  his 
mother's  death  until  long  after  it  had  occurred. 
This  bereavement  he  took  very  much  to  heart  and 
wrote  some  lines  expressing  his  loneliness,  as  she 
was  the  last  relative  he  had  in  the  world. 

Following  are  some  stanzas  given  by  him  to 
the  editor  and  versified  by  the  associate  editor: 

Perhaps  'twas  the  word  of  a  comrade 
Charmed  by  the  city's  light, 
Or  youthful  whisperings  for  freedom 
Made  the  call  of  the  world  seem  bright. 
For  the  lanes  of  here  were  ne'er  so  fair 
As  the  visioned  ways  of  there. 

There  was  always  a  smile  for  the  rover, 

In  farewell  or  welcome  it  beamed. 

For  his  mother  knew  that  home  was  home 

And  yonder  not  what  it  seemed. 

Certain  was  she  that  a  call  from  her  heart, 

Longing  for  home  to  his  would  impart. 

Then  came  the  call  to  the  colors. 
And  with  others  he  marched  away. 
Did  fear  or  premonition  shade 
The  smile  on  her  face  that  day? 

To  a  soldier  in  France  came  a  message 
No  home-coming  glad  was  for  him. 
For  Death  had  stolen  his  guiding  star. 
And  his  home  was  empty  and  dim. 
Over  his  life  as  a  shadow  must  fall 
The  chill  of  that  hushed  recall. 

Fage  one  hundred  fourteen 


PVT.  ANTHONY  J.  GENNRICH 

Serial    No.    2,986,169 
904  Palmer  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Private  Gennrich  joined  our  Bat- 
:  tery,  being  transferred  from  the  310th 
Ammunition  Train,  in  September,  1918, 
at  Camp  Coetquidan,  one  of  seventy 
men  who  joined  the  regiment  prior  to 
^  leaving  for  the  front.  Like  the  rest  of 
this  group,  they  received  very  little 
training  and  really  did  not  have  time  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  the  old  men  of  Battery 
B  or  command  until  after  hostilities  ceased. 
Private  Gennrich,  a  member  of  the  Combat  Train, 
was  called  upon  to  act  as  Gas  Guard  at  all  of  our 
gun  positions. 

At  Tautecourt  Farm  he  performed  the  danger- 
ous task  of  bringing  ammunition  to  the  guns. 

He  was  a  hard,  willing  worker,  of  medium 
stature,  and  of  a  sanguine  temperament  and 
cheerful. 

After  the  war  he  and  Private  Cleary  became 
buddies. 

To  the  editor  Private  Gennrich  has  written 
some  of  his  experiences,  as  follows: 

"At  first,  when  I  came  into  the  army,  I  thought 
I  was  forced  to  be  a  soldier.  It  did  not  take  long 
to  make  me  one,  as  I  soon  learned  that  it  became 
second  nature,  but  it  took  me  some  time  to  appre- 
ciate being  a  buck  private. 

"Thomas  Cleary  is  my  bunk  partner.  He  is  a 
fine  fellow  and  we  get  along  nicely,  but  there  is 
one  thing  I  will  not  forget  which  happened  since 
chumming  up  with  him.  He  shared  with  me  some 
of  his  specially  trained  cooties  and  they  do  keep  a 
guy  busy.  He  kept  a  good  share  for  himself  by 
the  way  he  moves  around  in  the  bunk.  Lots  of 
folks  won't  believe  me  when  I  say  that  these 
cooties  are  trained  like  soldiers,  for  while  I  was 
sleeping  they  would  even  hold  Guard  Mount. 

"There  was  one  thing  I  did  like  and  that  was  at 
the  front.  I  could  sleep  all  I  wanted  to.  You  can 
imagine  no  retreat  or  reveille.  It  was  a  grand 
and  glorious  feeling  to  get  along  with  so  little  to 
eat  and  just  sleep.  I  talked  in  my  sleep.  I 
walked  in  my  sleep,  and  sometimes  ate  the  fringe 
from  what  would  be  a  good  feed  if  there  was  more 
of  it." 

PVT.  ANTONIO  DEZIO 

Serial   No.   2,983,163 
627  Joseph  Campau  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918. 

He  was  one  of  the  admirable  soldiers  in  our 
outfit  of  Italian  birth.  Served  as  orderly  to  Lieut. 
Dolan  and  to  Capt.  Cherrill  for  a  time. 

Pai/r^  onu  hundred  fifteen 


His  fondness  for  personal  ablutions  and  hi.s 
manner  of  washing  his  clothes  in  the  peasant 
European  way,  marked  him  in  Camp  Coetquidan. 
He  conceived  a  great  affection  for  his  imperial 
mustachio  and  spent  time  and  leisure  moments 
on  it. 

At  Camp  D'Auvors  he  was  the  only  one  who 
survived  the  annihilation  of  our  upper  lip  adorn- 
ments. He  had  always  been  verj^  exclusive  of 
demeanor  and  was  not  well  understood.  When  it 
came  to  a  firm  refusal  on  his  part  to  have  his 
mustache  removed,  there  was  not  sufficient 
temerity  around  about  to  offer  force  to  that  dark- 
skinned,  sphinx-faced  son  of  Italy. 

He  was  very  accommodating  with  the  boys  and 
they  respected  and  liked  him. 

He  served  with  us  through  our  experiences  in 
the  lines,  and  returned  with  the  outfit  to  America. 

PVT.  EVERETT  GOYINGS 

Serial   No.   2,985.528 
White  Cloud,  Mich. 

He  came  into  the  Battery  with  the  men  from 
the  310th  Ammunition  Train. 

Goyings  performed  the  arduous  and  trying 
duties  of  Guard. 

Physically,  he  was  not  adapted  to  army  life, 
as  he  found  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  rigorous 
requirements  of  a  soldier. 

Personally  well  liked  and  of  a  quiet  dispo- 
sition. 

In  spite  of  his  physical  unfitness,  he  performed 
the  duties  required  of  a  priA-ate  throughout  our 
activities. 

He  was  an  example  of  one  who  went  through 
service  by  sheer  grit  and  tenacity,  and  one  who 
reflected  the  spirit  of  America. 

PVT.  ARTHUR  J.  FLEISCHER 

Serial  No.   2,017,910 
799  Marshall  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

He  came  to  the  Battery  from  the  310th  Ammu- 
nition Train  in  France. 

In  civilian  life  he  was  an  electrician,  which 
qualified  him  without  further  instruction  as  an 
army  specialist.  His  duties  were  to  repair  wires 
and  establish  communications.  At  Montauville, 
Fleischer  was  detailed  with  others  to  bring  up 
ammunition  to  the  gun  positions,  which  work  he 
did  with  efficiency  and  despatch. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  B.  C.  Detail,  and 
helped  to  make  many  a  laugh  in  his  repartee  with 
Private  Barry. 
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PVT.  ALBERT  M.  DE  LUDE 

Serial  No.   2,986.820 
412  S.  Park  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

DeLude,  like  Private  Faucher,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Ammunition  Train  before  joining 
Battery  B,  and  with  little  or  no  training  for  artil- 
lery, qualified  as  cannoneer  No.  6  man  in  Sergt. 
Dunn's  gun  crew.  He  performed  all  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  with  a  precision  and  alertness 
required  in  a  gunner  throughout  all  of  our  fight- 
ing activities.  DeLude  was  a  fireman — a  member 
of  the  Saginaw  Fire  Department — before  coming 
into  the  army,  which  especially  distinguished  him 
to  act  in  the  same  capacity  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
but  with  more  antiquated  equipment,  which  he 
describes  in  his  own  words  in  the  following: 

"After  we  got  settled  in  Pont-a-Mousson  we 
organized  a  Fire  Department  on  November  17, 
1918.  There  were  45  men,  of  which  there  were 
only  six  experienced  firemen  from  departments 
of  Michigan,  so  we  had  to  teach  the  new  men 
their  work,  and  it  was  some  job. 

"The  first  thing  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  the 
apparatus  together,  it  was  scattered  all  over  the 
city.  After  it  was  all  collected  it  made  some  fine 
(?)  outfit.  It  consisted  of  three  hand-pumps, 
three  one-reel  carts,  one  tool  cart  and  one  ladder 
cart.  The  hose  was  only  1^  inches,  just  a  little 
larger  than  our  big  garden  hose.  The  pumps  were 
small;  tubes  with  a  double  cylinder,  which  took 
six  men  to  handle  it.  First  you  attach  the  hose 
to  the  hydrant,  then  run  the  other  end  in  the  tub; 
when  the  tub  is  full  then  the  men  begin  to  pump. 
That's  the  way  we  had  to  get  the  pressure.  It 
would  throw  a  stream  for  a  couple  of  stories. 
Our  ladders  were  fine.  The  small  ones  folded  up 
like  a  jack-knife,  with  two  hooks  on  one  end  so 
you  could  hang  it  on  the  windowsill,  and  the  big 
ladder  was  so  heavy  it  would  take  the  whole 
National  Company  to  put  it  up,  so  we  left  that 
alone.  The  ladder  cart  was  pretty  fair.  You  had 
to  run  it  up  against  the  building,  then  turn  the 
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crank.  Then  put  the  ladder  against  the  building 
and  put  it  in  position. 

"Some  of  the  men  were  fine  at  posing  around 
the  fires.  Well,  those  fellows  didn't  last  long. 
There  was  one  fellow  by  the  name  of  McMullan. 
He  came  from  the  Marquette  lumber  woods,  and 
he  sure  could  handle  an  axe.  When  he  got  through 
chopping  a  fioor  at  a  fire  we  had  all  the  wood  we 
needed  for  one  week,  so  we  didn't  have  to  worry 
that  we  would  freeze. 

"One  night  we  were  called  to  a  fire,  which  was 
in  a  four-story  school  building,  where  there  were 
eighty  or  ninety  men  billeted.  When  we  got  there 
the  smoke  was  pouring  out  of  the  windows  in 
great  volumes,  so  we  knew  that  we  had  a  nice 
little  job  at  hand.  The  new  men  got  the  pumps 
ready  while  we  experienced  men  made  for  the 
rooms.  We  found  some  stretched  out  on  the  floor 
overcome  by  smoke.  Finally  we  succeeded  in 
getting  everybody  out  without  losing  any  lives. 
Then  we  battled  the  flames  for  two  hours.  The 
man  with  the  axe  and  myself  reached  the  first 
floor,  pulling  the  hose  after  us  and  fighting  the 
flames  at  the  same  time,  and  he  was  also  over- 
come by  the  smoke,  so  I  got  him  down  the  window 
with  a  rope  and  finished  the  fire  myself.  Some- 
body said  that  after  McMullan  had  come  to  he 
said,  'My  God,  that  was  some  smoke.' 

"A  week  before  we  left  the  department  we  had 
a  fire  that  started  in  a  building  which  was  wrecked 
by  a  German  shell.  The  roof  caved  in  and  the 
walls  were  all  that  was  left  standing.  That  is 
where  two  of  our  men  nearly  got  killed. 

"We  did  very  good  fighting  fires  with  the  appa- 
ratus we  had  to  use.  The  Sergeant  said  that  we 
should  get  a  leather  medal  for  the  great  work  M'e 
had  done  in  helping  the  French  protect  their  city." 

DeLude  will  be  remembered  for  his  devious 
ways  of  procuring  liquid  refreshments  when  they 
were  scarce.  He  could  make  novelties  out  of 
paper  representing  amusing  figures,  which,  when 
held  to  the  light,  would  furnish  amusement.  He 
was  resourceful  in  creating  humor. 
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kitsos.-    Ah  go    to    h---  f. 

I«i5gt  Housel-  Doni  tell  me 
go  to  h-  or  I'll 
come  down  aad  punch 
ijour    /ace     for     »^ou. 

kirsos-     Pardon      me    5g\    I  d/dnt 
hnow     IT    wa.s 
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PVT.  JOHN  BERTOTTI 

Serial    No.    2.983.50;! 
116  Medbury  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Inducted  .June  25,  1918.  He 
was  one  of  the  children  of  "The 
Melting  Pot"  rallied  into  the 
military  family  of  Uncle  Sam. 
Previou.s  to  going  into  .service 
he  worked  at  the  Packard 
3^.-.  "  Motor  Car  Company.  He  wa.s 
always  courteous  and  even-mannered,  conformed 
to  military  rules  and  performed  the  duties  of  a 
private  with  credit  to  himself. 

The  Battery  will  remember  one  amusing  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  Bertotti.  Lieut.  Hays 
took  the  recruits  for  a  hike  one  day  and  when  he 
got  down  into  a  wooded  section  gave  the  forma- 
tion "Battery  Front,"  and  lined  up  his  men.  He 
wanted  to  know  who  had  a  voice  of  command  and 
who  had  not.  Different  ones  were  given  the 
various  commands  and  when  it  came  Bertotti's 
turn  he  was  told  what  command  he  should  give. 
It  was  "Parade,  Rest,"  which  means  that  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  shifted  to  one  foot  and  the 
hands  folded  easily  in  front  of  the  soldier.  Ber- 
totti gave  the  command  in  a  little,  thin,  piping 
voice,  "Parade,  Rest,"  then  followed  it  with 
"March."  This  provoked  a  ripple  of  laughter 
which  we  all  learned  was  coming  to  us  some  time 
or  other.  Officers  and  men  made  amusing  mis- 
takes. 

During  our  engagement  at  Tautecourt  he  acted 
in  the  dangerous  capacity  of  runner. 

PVT.  GUY  LAMB 

Serial  No.   2,044,063 
Galien,  Mich. 

Coming  from  the  Ammunition  Train  the  men 
in  general  were  just  coming  to  know  him  when 
we  were  to  entrain  for  the  front.  He  was  taken 
sick  with  influenza  and  at  Dongermain  he  was 
transferred  to  the  base  hospital  at  Toul,  and  not 
until  the  Battery  was  ordered  to  the  forwarding 
area  was  he  returned  to  us. 

At  Vibraye  his  genial  yet  quiet  manners  made 
him  liked  and  a  good  companion.  He  was  liberal 
with  the  fellows,  as  he  had  more  money  than  most 
of  them.  Being  sick,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
spend  and,  therefore,  having  just  been  paid,  he 
was  the  Croesus  of  us  all.  He  was  naturally 
happy  and  jovial,  and  the  boys  were  glad  when 
he  reported  back  among  them. 

Peace  is  the  happy  natural  state  of  man;  war 
his  corruption,  his  disgrace. — Thomson. 
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PVT.  HERMAN  J.  MYERS 

Serial    No.   2,0.52,694 
Coldwater,  Mich. 

flyers  was  a  member  of  the  Ammunition 
Train  and  had  the  experience  of  being  detailed 
immediately  on  his  assignment  to  the  Batterj-  as 
guard  over  the  ammunition  dump.  Standing 
guard  is  every  private's  duty  but  a  most  unpopu- 
lar and  unsought  work  in  the  army.  The  original 
Battery  was  very  much  under  its  numerical 
strength  and  the  men  were  training  hard.  It  was 
not  usual  to  put  a  new  man  on  guard,  but  the 
exegency  of  the  situation  demanded  it,  so  Myers 
with  others  from  the  SlOtli  Ammunition  Train, 
served  as  guards. 

At  Farm  Vaurot  he  was  detailed  as  a  camou- 
flage man  under  Sergt.  Reddaway,  which  was  his 
duty  until  the  last  position  was  taken  at  Taute- 
court, where  he  acted  as  runner.  Runners  during 
an  engagement  have  the  most  dangerous  and  re- 
sponsible duty  of  all  in  the  line. 

Private  Myers  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this, 
as  his  sense  of  location  and  direction  was  highly 
developed,  and  with  the  stoicism  of  an  Indian,  as 
well  as  his  path-following  instincts,  he  discharged 
his  missions. 

Of  a  congenial  disposition  among  his  comrades, 
he  fulfilled  the  reciuirements  of  a  good  soldier. 

PVT.  GEORGE  P.  SCRIMGER 

Serial    No.    2.017.845 
North  Branch,  Mich. 

Private  Scrimger  was  also  a  member  of  the 
310th  Ammunition  Train.  During  our  activities 
he  acted  as  Gas  Guard,  whose  duties  consist  of 
warning  the  men  of  approach  of  gas  and  seeing 
that  they  had  their  gas  masks  in  proper  position 
to  be  ready  for  an  alarm.  Also  to  see  that  all 
curtains  were  in  front  of  dugouts.  These  curtains 
were  saturated  with  a  neutralizing  solution  to 
abate  the  effects  of  gas.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  Gas 
Guard  to  not  only  expose  himself  to  it  by  in- 
halation, but  he  must  also  go  down  into  dugouts 
and  see  if  it  is  there. 

He  was  one  of  Corporal  McKenzie's  gas 
hounds,  and  a  good  one  at  that. 

In  competition  with  Cleary  and  Gennrich,  he 
always  had  a  select  flock  of  cooties.  It  is  an  unex- 
plainable  thing  that  those  persecuting  pests  annoy 
some  more  than  others,  regardless  of  how  tireless 
they  may  be  in  chasing  them. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  of  active  movement 
and  buoyant  of  step.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Provost  Guard.  Fond  of  asking  questions  and 
was  a  congenial  buddie. 
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"REVEILLE   ALL   DAY" 


CORP.  JAMES  D.  WHALEN 

Serial   No.   2,026,617 
1238  Phillips  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Inducted  at  Custer,  November  19,  1917. 

He  was  a  man  of  almost  superhuman  strength 
and  of  an  easy-going  disposition,  yet  a  good 
executive,  both  attributes  of  character  which  were 
utihzed  by  the  command  in  the  latter  days  of  hos- 
tilities and  during  our  intensive  training. 

He  was  promoted  to  Corporal  at  Camp  Coet- 
quidan. 

From  there  he  was  sent  to  Machine  Gun  School 
and  qualified  as  machine  gunner,  and  the  Captain 
made  him  Corporal  of  Machine  Gun  Detail.  At 
the  front  the  duty  of  his  detail  was  to  protect  the 
gunners  and  piece.     His  men  had  been  selected 


from  our  "wild  and  fighting  element,"  the  kind 
calculated  to  give  a  visiting  Boche  patrol  the 
proper  kind  of  welcome,  and  which  the  boys  had 
named  the  "Vengeance  Nine." 

With  two  of  his  men,  while  all  were  off  duty,  he 
preferred  to  go  in  search  of  some  invigorating 
vintage  rather  than  rest.  While  on  this  venture 
near  Jazainville,  it  nearly  turned  into  an  adven- 
ture on  account  of  the  noise  of  shell-fire  to  the 
rear,  which  the  Boche  was  making  just  then.  This 
noise  prevented  them  hearing  the  command  of  a 
guard  to  halt.  After  commanding  them  to  halt 
three  times  the  guard  took  his  rifle  and  fired  at 
them,  which  was  the  first  intimation  they  had  that 
they  were  challenged.  Thanks  to  the  good  judg- 
ment of  the  guard,  a  casualty  was  avoided. 
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Whalen  liked  to  mingle  with  uur  neigliljors,  tlie 
negro  troops  of  the  92nd  Division,  and  listen  to 
their  quaint  remarks.  He  would  return  and  tell 
us  these  bits  of  humor.  The  following  is  an 
instance: 

Trooper  (working  on  a  truck) :  "If  one  of  dom 
middy  balls  ever  hits  dis  truck,  it  would  be  found 
in  pieces  around  but  I'se  nevah  would  be  found." 

One  other  trooper  (calling  to  his  comrade) : 
"Say,  youah  Slung  Position"  (which  is  a  com- 
mand for  our  gas  mask  to  be  carried  at  the  side) , 
amused  Jim  so  he  thought  he  would  enter  into  a 
little  conversation  with  him,  so  asked  him,  "What 
would  you  do  with  the  Kaiser  if  you  caught  him?" 

Negro  Trooper:  "Ise  ud  send  him  to  the  moon- 
shiners in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  Virginny 
and  just  let  them  do  what  they  do  to  dem  revenoo 
men  dowm  there." 

At  mess  line  negro  rushes  up  while  shells  were 
falling  rather  promiscuously  and  asked  Jim: 
"Wha-a-r  all  you-ah  aw-aw-iisus?" 

Jim:    "Out  at  the  guns." 

Negro:  "Well,  Boss,  yu-ah  best  put  yu-ah  gas 
mask  on  in  alert  caisson.  They  may  be  perfume 
shells  and  yu-ah  out  o'  luck  if  it's  in  slung  caisson." 
(The  darky  meant  position  but  said  caisson.) 

When  Whalen  was  dismounting  his  guns  pre- 
paring to  move  to  Tautecourt  Farm,  Rose  was  on 
wire  detail  gathering  up  wire  to  take  forward,  and 
as  he  passed  Whalen  he  made  this  remark  about 
the  darkness  which  seemed  amusing  to  Jim — a 
joke  which  he  good-naturedly  tells  on  the  bugler: 

Rose:  "Can't  sleep  when  dark.  Can't  see  and 
can't  have  light.  When  I  get  home  I'm  going  to 
get  a  whole  gas  plant  and  see  what  real  light  looks 
like." 

After  hostilities  the  Battery  was  billeted  at  Rue 
de  Parocheville,  Pont-a-Mousson,  Jim  was  made 
a  Section  Chief  and  occupied  the  rear  of  a  par- 
tially shell-destroyed  home  located  three  houses 
west  of  the  House  of  Guerwin.  His  men,  not 
hearing  first  call  early  one  January  morning,  did 
not  rise  until  after  reveille,  thinking  it  was  first 
call,  so  Jim  and  his  squad  came  tearing  out,  some 
dressed,  others  undressed,  carrying  their  shoes, 
coats,  caps  and  other  regulations  necessary  and 
were  dressing  on  the  run.  They  got  there  in  time 
to  hear  roll  call  and  to  learn  that  they  were  re- 
ported absent.  The  Captain  was  so  exasperated 
at  this  sight  he  said  nothing  until  after  the  Bat- 
tery was  dismissed,  then  asked  Jim  and  his  men 
why  they  could  not  get  up  in  time.  Before  they 
had  the  chance  to  explain  the  Captain  thought  of 
a  unique  punishment  extremely  amusing  to  the 
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men,  and  ordered  that  they  go  to  bed  for  ten 
minutes,  get  up  with  two  minutes  to  dress,  then 
stand  reveille,  return  and  go  to  bed,  again  .stand 
reveille  and  repeat  it  all  day. 

Corporal  Margetson  was  N.  C.  officer  of  the  day 
and  this  was  somewhat  trying  on  him.  However, 
at  noon  the  Captain  took  compassion  on  them  and 
terminated  the  punishment  then. 

Corporal  Whalen's  machine  gun  crew  were  pro- 
vided with  the  Hotchkiss  machine  gun.  This  type 
of  gun  had  been  found  to  be  of  vital  importance 
and  deadly  effect  and  were  formidable  weapons 
in  defense  against  airplanes  or  in  protecting  guns 
from  immediate  surprise  by  the  enemy. 

Corporal  Whalen's  crew  was  trained  in  all  the 
details  and  mastery  of  this  army  service  and  were 
prepared  to  defend  our  Battery  while  in  peril. 

Whalen  participated  with  us  in  what  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  our  greatest  experience  in  life. 

CORP.  WARNER  E.  BROOKHOUSE 

Serial  No.  2,048,228, 
Munger,  Mich. 

Coming  from  the  310th  Ammunition  Train,  he 
joined  the  Battery  in  France. 

Brookhouse  was  a  driver,  and  a  leadman  on  one 
of  the  guns. 

While  drawing  the  guns  into  position  at  Taute- 
court Farm,  his  presence  of  mind  in  calming  his 
horses,  frightened  by  the  mud  and  dirt  thrown  up 
by  the  shell  explosions,  w'hich  hit  the  horses,  won 
for  him  commendation  from  the  field  command. 

Tall  and  of  fine  physical  appearance,  he  was  a 
good  type  of  soldier.  He  had  a  quiet  disposition 
and  was  popular  with  the  boys. 

His  record  in  France  won  for  him  the  rank  of 
Corporal  upon  his  return  to  America,  at  Camp 
Mills. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  WILLIAM  G.  HOLLINGSHEAD 

Serial  No.  2,985.363 
1015  Root  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

Private  Hollingshead  came  to  the  Battery  from 
the  310th  Ammunition  Train  in  France.  He  was 
a  good  horseman  and  the  Captain  detailed  him  in 
charge  of  the  ration  cart.  It  was  his  duty  during 
our  engagements  to  go  after  rations.  To  do  this 
he  had  to  traverse  territory  constantly  under  fire, 
and  when  he  started  out  we  all  hoped  devoutly 
that  he  would  return  safe.  After  one  of  these 
expeditions  he  returned  to  us  on  the  10th  with 
much-needed  food,  and  an  account  which  was 
thrilling  of  the  narrow  escapes  he  had  had. 

He  was  a  man  devoted  to  duty  and  one  who 
w^as  never  afraid  of  work. 
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PVT.  MIKE  LOZOWSKY 

Serial    No.    2,046.857 
423  Portage  Ave.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Lozowsky  joined  the  Battery  at 
"  Coetquidan,  coming  from  the 
310th  Ammunition,  Train.  Mike 
was  of  Polish  descent  and  would 
try  to  tell  the  boys,  in  all  serious- 
ness, that  he  had  been  a  Top  Ser- 
geant in  the  Polish  army  before 
commg  to  America.  To  tease  him,  the  boys 
would  laugh  incredulously  at  this  information  of 
his  past. 

Mike  was  somewhat  of  a  practical  joker  him- 
self and  found  a  victim  in  Private  Garla,  who  came 
from  Headquarters  Co.  to  our  outfit.  Not  under- 
standing English  very  well,  he  had  a  hard  time 
studying  his  general  orders.  He  learned  them 
readily  enough  when  Lozowsky  taught  him  their 
meaning  in  Polish  or  Russian.  Garla  had  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  a  command  in  Polish  which 
Mike  would  give  him,  so  for  the  amusement  of  the 
boys  he  would  have  him  repeat  his  general  orders 
in  his  own  language.  Occasionally  Mike  would 
take  Garla  to  the  Top  Sergeant  and  have  him  re- 
peat the  orders  in  Polish  for  his  benefit. 

In  army  life  anything  that  one  gets  away  with 
is  right,  and  the  Corporal  who  could  keep  Mike 
on  detail  duty  had  to  have  a  sharp  eye,  as  he  was 
an  artful  dodger. 

Mike  was  inclined  to  be  a  little  stubborn  at 
times,  though  he  adapted  himself  pleasantly  to 
his  surroundings.  Was  always  liberal  and  accom- 
modating. When  off  duty  he  liked  to  play  poker, 
in  which  he  was  a  good  bluffer,  but  when  called 
did  not  like  to  pay. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Combat  Train  during 
the  big  show  and  performed  the  many  and  arduous 
duties  of  a  private. 

He  will  also  be  remembered  as  the  Mules' 
Friend,  as  he  was  about  the  sole  exception  in  the 
Battery  who  really  liked  those  animals,  going  so 
far  as  to  even  enjoy  grooming  them. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  FRED  EASTON 

Serial    No.   2  981,489 
Shelby,  Mich. 

Easton  was  a  member  of  the  Ammunition 
Train  before  coming  to  Battery  B  and  from  this 
excellent  assignment  of  men  he  was  appointed 
driver  for  the  caissons,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
throughout  our  activities  and  until  the  materiel 
was  turned  in  at  Dongermain. 

He  was  tall  and  of  a  pleasing  personality,  quiet 
of  disposition  and  an  accommodating  comrade. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  ALFRED  J.  BAKER 

Serial    No.    2.986.122 
88   London    Road,   Stony   Stratford,   Buckinghamshire,   Eng. 

Private  Baker  was  a  member  of  the  310th 
Ammunition  Train  assigned  to  duty  with  Battery 
B  in  September,  1918. 

Baker  was  an  Englishman  with  the  character- 
istics of  the  Britisher  and  possessed  of  that  sports- 
manship for  which  they  are  noted. 

Being  acquainted  with  horses,  he  was  imme- 
diately selected  as  a  driver.  When  pulling  the 
guns  from  the  Girard  Woods  to  the  Tautecourt 
position  the  shell  fire  was  so  incessant  that  the 
horses  began  to  be  unmanageable.  Everyone  had 
the  privilege  of  looking  after  his  own  safety  and 
the  command  was  relaxed.  Privates  Heenan, 
Kean,  Hollingshead,  Medland,  Olivier,  Krauss  and 
Baker,  on  their  own  initiative,  with  other  drivers, 
handled  the  situation  with  heroic  intelligence. 

While  on  ration  and  ammunition  detail  under 
Lieut.  Dunbar  at  Thiacourt,  the  shelling  of  their 
area  became  so  heavy  that  the  men  with  their 
horses  had  to  adjust  gas  masks  on  themselves  and 
the  horses  and  seek  what  available  shelter  they 
could. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  on  the  newly-created 
regimental  athletic  field.  Battery  B's  soccer  team 
was  ordered  to  play  against  Battery  C's.  This 
was  an  exciting  game,  in  which  Battery  B  won  the 
game.    In  that  game  Baker  was  one  of  the  stars. 

He  was  of  medium  height,  with  bright,  buoyant 
spirits,  agile  of  body,  as  well  as  quick  of  thought. 

He  had  the  privilege  of  going  on  leave  to  see 
his  people  in  England,  but  preferred  to  return  to 
America  with  our  outfit.  He  was  one  of  two  thor- 
oughly Americanized  Englishmen  in  the  Battery. 

PVT.  WILLIAM  RITTER 

Serial   No.   2,983,316 
1155  Twenty-Fourth  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918. 

In  France  he  attended  the  School  of  Construc- 
tion for  the  instruction  necessary  to  carry  on 
trench  warfare. 

He  willingly  and  at  all  times  obediently  per- 
formed all  the  duties  of  a  private,  which  are  many 
and  exacting.  He  was  never  grouchy,  always  even- 
tempered,  liberal  and  accommodating.  Small  of 
stature  but  ruggedly  built.  A  good  man  on  guard 
and  in  action  he  performed  the  duty  of  Gas  Guard 
and  the  hazardous  work  of  a  runner. 

He  was  a  willing,  conscientious  and  loyal  sol- 
dier. 
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I'VT.  EDWARD  P.  DEGROOTE 

Serial    No.    2,SI8;i,B;n 
Riverside,   111. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918.  Pri- 
vate DeGrootc  was  a  Belgian 
born  in  Brussels,  where  his 
father  was  a  merchant.  By 
trade  and  occupation  he  was  a 
landscape  gardener. 

Upon  landing  in  France  he 
immediately  came  under  notice 
of  the  officers  and  on  account  of  ability  to  speak 
French  and  Flemish,  he  was  made  First  Batallion 
interpreter.  For  a  while  he  was  orderly  to  the 
Captain,  but  his  sense  of  independence  was  irri- 
tated on  some  little  point,  so  he  quit  the  job. 

He  had  a  splendid  singing  voice  and  would  sing 
songs  in  his  own  and  the  French  language.  At 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France,  he  sang  before  the 
officers,  particularly  at  the  Officers'  last  banquet 
at  Pont-a-Mousson,  where  his  singing  was  a  fea- 
ture of  the  entertainment.  Conviviality  carried 
Americanism  above  militarism,  Major  Zimmerman 
commanding  Captain  Cherrill  to  deliver  a  drink 
to  DeGroote,  which  we  regarded  as  a  good  joke. 
He  acted  as  orderly  for  the  Colonel  and  others  of 
the  high  command.  In  addition  he  took  care  of 
the  mail  and  was  continually  importuned  for  a 
letter  by  somebody  most  of  the  time. 

In  .lanuary  he  obtained  fifteen  days'  pass  to 
visit  his  folks  in  Brussels,  and  on  his  return 
brought  a  terrible  and  vivid  personal  account  of 
the  German  invasion  of  Belgium. 

He  acted  as  runner  in  the  Puvenelles  and  at  the 
Tautecourt  position  he  was  assigned  to  some  very 
hazardous  errands. 

Being  attached  to  the  officers'  staff,  he  had 
opportunities  to  visit  the  towns  around,  which 
will  give  him  some  pleasant  things  to  look  back 
at,  denied  to  others  who  have  only  the  sordid  side 
of  war  in  memory. 

He  was  intrepid  and  conscientious,  alert  of 
mind  and  quick  of  movement. 
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PVT.  FRANK  J.  TIBBETTS 

Serial    No.    'i.WA.'ifi 
38  Fairmounl  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Tibbetts  was  a  member  of  the 
SlOtli  Ammunition  Train  before 
joining  Battery  B.  During  the 
night  of  the  10th  tiie  shells  were 
coming  with  such  regularitj^  and 
proximity  that  the  horses  began 
to  be  unmanageable.  A  call 
was  made  for  Tibbetts,  who, 
thoroughly  exhausted,  had  lain 
down  in  the  woods,  where  the  horses  were  con- 
cealed and  sheltered.  On  hearing  his  name  he 
ejaculated  what  many  of  us  felt  and  thought: 
"My  God!  A  shell  would  do  me  credit  right 
now."    With  a  supreme  effort  he  responded. 

He  went  to  Nancy  on  leave  and  got  mixed  up 
with  some  certain  kinds  of  social  life  over  there. 
Perhaps  his  ideas  were  somewhat  pronounced  on 
the  race  question,  anyway  he  offered  to  lick  too 
many  Ethiopians,  with  the  re.sult  that  he  was  sent 
to  the  hospital.  After  two  months'  absence  he 
returned  to  camp  minus  some  of  his  teeth.  The 
Supply  Sergeant  noticed  he  was  also  minus  some 
of  his  equipment  and  at  this  time,  it  being  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  obtain  clothing,  Tibbetts  went 
ragged  for  a  short  time. 

He  was  a  bricklayer  by  trade  in  civilian  life 
and  when  they  began  to  build  the  Delouser  at 
Les  Forges  he  took  considerable  pride  in  applying 
his  knowledge  to  the  work,  winning  the  commen- 
dation of  Captain  Cherrill  and  Major  Hewitt. 
At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  detailed  on  detached 
service  under  Sergeant  Reddaway  as  Provost 
Guard. 

At  Camp  Mills  he  went  away  without  leave 
(A.  W.  0.  L.)  and  was  due  for  courtmartial  on 
return,  but  his  brother  had  some  influence  in  the 
army  and  in  place  of  reprimand  he  obtained  his 
discharge  from  Camp  Mills  instead  of  Custer. 
Consequently,  he  was  the  first  to  be  able  to  return 
home  and  get  back  to  civilian  life. 
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PVT.  STEPHEN  JAGODZINSKI 

Serial    No.    2,017,589 
1026  Fifteenth  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Jagodzinski  came  to  the  Battery 
from  the  310th  Ammunition  Train 
at  Camp  Coetquidan,  in  September, 
1918.  His  name  being  hard  to  pro- 
_  nounce,  the  men  labeled  him  "Jag." 
He  was  the  only  man  in  our  regi- 
ment who  was  born  in  Germany, 

'^'~^  "though  of  Polish  descent.  Like 
many  others  of  his  blood  in  our  Army,  he  was 
intensely  American  and  a  good  soldier,  being  a 
modern  Hercules  when  it  came  to  hard  work.  He 
understood  horses,  which  was  valuable  to  our  out- 
fit, as  but  few  of  the  men  had  been  brought  up 
with  those  animals. 

If  there  is  anything  in  palmistry  the  lines  in 
"Jag's"  hand  on  the  Mount  of  Mercury  must  be 
deep  and  pronounced.  He  certainly  had  business 
acumen  and  had  he  been  brought  up  near  Wall 
Street  would  probably  have  been  an  operator  on 
"change."  He  created  a  corner  on  candles,  a 
prime  necessity,  as  they  were  the  only  means  of 
illumination.  After  billeting  in  a  town,  he  sells 
candles  to  the  boys  at  one  franc  apiece.  He  evi- 
dently had  an  eye  on  supply  and  demand,  as  it  is 
hinted  that  he  charged  some  of  the  fellows  three 
francs.  We  do  not  believe  that  "Jag"  intended 
to  start  ahead  of  the  folks  at  home  and  get  into 
the  profiteering  game. 

"Jag"  was  a  good  card-player  but  would  refuse 
to  pay  for  a  high  hand,  because  at  times  luck 
would  be  against  him  and  he  would  invariably 
lose. 

Private  Herman  J.  Myers,  for  some  reason, 
liked  to  tease  him. 

He  was  a  good  man  around  horses  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  driver,  participating  in  our 
activities  at  the  front. 

Up  in  the  lines  he  experienced  the  sensation  of 
falling  over  a  dead  body,  and  he  liked  to  tell  of 
the  uncanny  feeling  it  produced. 


PVT.  ALFRED  R.  LANCOUR 

Serial   No.  2.983,142 
Macltinaw  Island,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Combat  Train  and 
served  through  our  experiences  in  the  lines. 

At  Coetquidan,  in  spite  of  being  under  the 
weather  at  times,  he  would  challenge  Hancock  for 
a  bout.     Like  Corbett,  he  could  place  punches 


scientifically  but  did  not  have  the  iron  muscle 
behind,  but  we  will  say  that  Hancock  was  a  bear 
and  could  stand  terrible  punishment. 

In  the  Euvezin  Woods  the  night  of  November 
9th,  the  shell-fire  deflected  from  the  trees,  placing 
the  horses  in  great  peril.  Lancour,  disregarding 
danger,  did  fine  service  in  removing  the  animals 
to  a  safer  and  more  protected  spot.  He  was  short 
of  stature  but  lithe  and  fearless,  and  handled  the 
poor  frightened  beasts  with  remarkable  skill. 

During  our  convivial  moments  Lancour  was 
eloquent  of  speech  and  his  polished  manners  at 
that  time  and  bearing  betrayed  his  French 
ancestry  and  innate  spirit  of  comradeship. 

PVT.  CHARLES  F.  COKE 

Serial    No.    2,985,776 
390  Tennessee  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Private  Coke  M'as  a  driver  in  the  310th  Ammu- 
nition Train  before  coming  into  Battery  B  and 
continued  in  that  line  of  duty. 

He  was  a  driver  of  the  guns  and  limbers  over 
the  almost  impassable  roads  from  Euvezin  Woods 
to  Tautecourt  Farm,  hampered  continually  by  the 
constant  shell-fire.  Coke  loved  work  and  was  one 
of  the  few  men  who  practically  never  complained 
about  tasks  assigned  to  him. 

He  could  always  see  the  bright  side,  or  appeared 
to,  even  when  the  silver  lining  of  our  cloud  was 
impossible. 

He  was  of  large  frame,  well  proportioned,  which 
helped  to  personify  the  general  idea  of  a  good 
soldier. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  HERMAN  NAEGELE 

Serial   No.   2,017,828 
Frankenmuth,  Mich. 

When  Private  Naegele  was  transferred  from 
the  310th  Ammunition  Train  to  Battery  B  he 
found  himself  by  no  means  a  stranger  in  the  Bat- 
tery. Life-long  friends  of  his  were  already  there 
in  the  persons  of  Corp.  Kern,  Sergt.  Schultz  and 
Cook  Timm,  to  give  him  greeting.  On  the  long 
marches  into  the  line  Naegele  mounted  and  dis- 
mounted as  did  all  the  drivers  in  the  Battery, 
driving  his  charges  through  the  hazardous  roads 
to  Tautecourt  Farm,  our  sacrifice  position. 

He  was  an  obedient  soldier  and  of  a  pleasant, 
unassuming  disposition,  as  a  man.  He  upheld  the 
solid  worth  of  the  town  Frankenmuth,  which 
bought  more  Liberty  Bonds  per  capita  than  any 
other  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  This  town  gave 
to  the  Battery  some  mighty  fine  types  of  the 
soldier. 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  ARTHUR  J.  OLIVIER 

Serial    No.    2,983,472 
920  N.  Front  St.,  Marquette.  Mich. 

Olivier  was  inducted  June  25,  1918,  coming  from 
Marquette  and  bringing  with  him,  through  other.s 
in  the  same  community,  the  nickname  "Butch." 
We  all  knew  "Butch"  Olivier  for  his  witty  side 
of  looking  at  things,  and  that  eventful  experience 
he  had  at  Thiacourt  when  shells  were  falling  in 
plenty.  "Butch"  was  a  driver,  and  one  of  his 
horses  was  struck  by  a  fragment  of  exploded 
shell,  throwing  "Butch"  into  the  air.  Jack 
Heenan,  one  of  the  drivers  with  him,  remarked 
after  he  gathered  himself  up,  "Well,  Butch,  this 
is  vour  second  time  on  earth." 


The  shells  were  coming  in  frequency  and  num- 
ber, and  one  was  heard  on  the  way  which  seemed 
to  be  headed  directly  for  them.  Olivier  called  out 
(speaking  presumably  to  the  shell),  "Take  the 
old  grey  mare;  take  the  old  grey  mare,"  and  it 
did. 

Private  Olivier  was  of  medium  height  and  one 
of  those  who  would  see  humor  under  any  circum- 
stances. He  scintillated  his  sunny  view  of  things 
among  all  around  him. 

PVT.  CARL  A.  MATTSON 

Serial   No.   2,983,355 
218  W.  Ohio  St.,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918. 

Private  Mattson  was  sometimes  confused  by  the 
Lieuts.  and  Sergts.  with  a  namesake,  John  D. 
Mattson,  who  joined  the  Battery  on  the  same  day. 

Throughout  our  action  Private  Mattson  was 
Cannoneer  No.  3  in  Sergt.  Dunn's  section. 

He  wa.s  slow  of  speech  and  of  a  kindly  dispo- 
sition to  all. 

A  good  .soldier  and  a  good  cannoneer. 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  THOMAS  E.  CHA.MBERS 

Serial    No.    2  ItiH.tVi 
Fostoria,  Mich. 

He  came  to  the  Battery  from  the  Ammunition 
Train. 

Detailed  to  duty  in  the  B.  C.  Detail  as  wire- 
man.  His  was  the  dangerous  task  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  liaison  men  to  repair  wires  under  enemy 
shell-fire.  On  the  night  of  November  10th  Cham- 
bers, with  Post,  Mallory,  Guellf  and  Barnhouse, 
were  forced  to  trace  and  re-wire  under  a  heavy  gas 
barrage  and  shrapnel. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  Private  Chambers  was  one 
of  Sergt.  Reddaway's  Provost  Guards. 

To  the  amu-sement  of  the  B.  C.  Detail.  Tom 
Rose  and  Tom  Chambers,  who  called  themselves 
the  "Two  Toms,"  used  to  play  outlandish  tricks 
and  invent  annecdotes. 

Tom  Chambers  was  of  a  versatile,  luminant 
nature,  who  found  amusement  and  could  make 
merriment  under  any  conditions. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  JOHN  D.  MATTSON 

Serial   No.   2.983,480 
Atlantic  Mine.  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918. 

Private  Mattson  in  early  life  had  been  a  circus 
man,  and  the  roving  outside  life  was  but  a  con- 
tinued series  of  experiences  for  him.  He  would 
relate  incidents  in  his  life  on  the  road  which 
amused  the  boys  very  much. 

He  was  a  cannoneer  during  our  activities  in  the 
lines. 

His  having  been  accustomed  to  living  with  a 
number  of  men  in  an  organization,  made  him  a 
naturally  agreeable  companion. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  EARL  CLARK 

Serial   No.   2,026,557 
Stanton,  Mich. 

Came  into  the  Battery  at  Camp  Custer. 

Private  Clark  was  one  of  the  husky  men  of 
the  Battery.  Of  strong  frame  and  very  deter- 
mined of  speech  and  action.  At  times  the  boys, 
for  the  amusement  of  listening  to  his  forceful  re- 
marks, would  rouse  him  to  anger,  yet  he  was  the 
soul  of  good  nature  and  both  generous  and  accom- 
modating. 

He  possessed  all  the  prime  requisites  of  a  can- 
noneer, whose  duties  he  performed  during  our 
period  in  the  fighting  area. 

He  is  one  to  be  remembered  and  missed,  as  his 
active  good  comradeship  was  appreciated  by  all. 
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PVT.  WILLIAM  L.  FOUTS 

Serial   No.   2,048,031 
94  Terrace  St,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

He  came  to  the  Battery  from  the  Ammunition 
Train  and  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism,  which 
called  for  unusual  stamina  in  him  to  sustain  him- 
self under  any  form  of  duty.  Nevertheless,  he 
pluckily  kept  working,  sick  call  being  looked  on 
by  him  with  disdain.  At  Pont-a-Mousson  this 
trouble  got  the  better  of  him  and  confined  him  to 
quarters  for  a  while.  Knowing  that  his  physical 
disability  would  get  him  early  discharge,  and  that 
he  could  be  sent  home,  he  preferred  to  remain  with 
the  Battery  and  see  things  through  to  the  end. 

While  on  light  duty  the  Captain  made  him  his 
orderly  and  regarded  him  as  attentive  and  prompt 
in  execution  of  orders. 

Touts  was  not  easily  discouraged,  and  in  his 
devotion  to  duty  under  physical  handicap,  he  was 
one  example  of  the  fiber  which  made  up  our  army. 

PVT.  STUART  B.  KUDNER 

Serial    No.    2,042,256 
121  Wayne  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Kudner  came  to  the  Battery  from  the  310th 
Ammunition  Train. 

In  private  life  he  was  a  baker,  and  in  the  ser- 
vice was  given  the  duty  of  assistant  cook,  in 
which  he  gave  his  most  notable  service. 

During  the  engagements  he  brought  up  ammu- 
nition and  was  gas  guard  at  intervals  of  the  fight- 
ing. 

In  character  he  was  very  adaptable,  which  is 
the  shining  quality  of  a  soldier. 

The  boys  will  remember  his  collaboration  with 
Sergt.  Belbeck  to  make  the  Christmas  dinner  the 
delectable  repast  that  it  was  for  the  Battery  at 
Pont-a-Mousson. 

PVT.  WILLIAM  H.  TRAVIS 

Serial   No.   2,986,154 
123   National  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Travis  came  from  the  310th  Ammunition  Train 
to  the  Battery  in  France  and  acted  as  driver 
throughout  our  activities.  At  Pont-a-Mousson 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Provost  Guard,  which 
position  is  like  that  of  a  policeman  in  civilian  life. 
Like  all  the  guards,  he  had  surveillance  over  the 
French  wine-cellars,  and  other  French  property 
in  the  care  of  the  United  States  Army. 

He  was  tall  and  rather  of  the  poetic  type  of 
mind,  which  at  times  made  him  very  entertaining. 
Unfortunately,  the  editor  could  never  inspire  him 
to  write  some  stanzas  for  the  book. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  GEORGE  A.  HAGER 

Serial    No.    2.026,571 
1026  Howard  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Assigned  to  the  Battery  at  Camp  Custer. 

Hager  early  qualified  as  a  gunner,  and  like  all 
of  the  cannoneers,  he  had  the  self-control,  quick- 
ness of  action  and  accuracy  in  thinking  which  dis- 
tinguished all  in  serving  the  piece. 

He  participated  in  all  of  our  activities  and 
shared  the  perils  of  a  cannoneer. 

He  was  tall  and  of  a  hopeful  disposition,  and 
performed  all  the  duties  required  of  him  in  a  sol- 
dierly and  efficient  manner. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  CLYDE  A.  MITCHELL 

Serial   No.   2,048,381 
Potterville,  Mich. 

Inducted  May  24,  1918,  at  Camp  Custer. 

He  was  assigned  the  duties  of  cannoneer,  which 
he  performed  throughout  our  service. 

The  boys  will  remember  him  at  Camp  Coet- 
quidan  as  being  fond  of  arguing  on  different  sub- 
jects with  Felshaw,  Post  and  Barnhouse. 

He  was  an  efficient  soldier  and  was  one  of 
the  fifty-seven  men  who  constituted  the  Heavy 
Infantry. 

PVT.  OTTO  A.  WIESE 

Serial  No.   2.983,450 
328  Breckenridge  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918,  at  Camp  Custer. 

At  Camp  Coetquidan,  during  our  intense  train- 
ing period.  Private  Wiese  no  doubt  performed  a 
series  of  duties  imposed  on  the  private  that  is  ■ 
ordinary  in  army  life.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
guard  duties  which  he  had  to  perform,  he  had  but 
little  time  for  sleep,  but  did  not  complain.  He 
was  a  good  mixer,  a  good  fellow  and  generous  in 
the  extreme.  He  liked  to  chew  tobacco  and 
claimed,  for  fun,  that  he  had  a  special  kind  which 
he  called  Virginia  sun-cured  gum. 

During  our  activities  in  the  lines,  Wiese  was 
detailed  to  the  duties  of  runner — a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility, which  requires  resourcefulness,  fixity 
of  purpose  and  a  disregard  of  danger.  Wiese 
showed  that  he  possessed  the  courage  and  sense  of 
duty  essential  to  execute  orders  when  imperiled 
by  enemy  snipers,  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of 
projectile.  Congress  was  more  liberal  in  recog- 
nizing the  runner  in  awarding  its  medals,  because 
this  form  of  duty  called  for  greater  heroism.  If 
the  battle  had  continued,  Wiese  would  certainly 
have  gotten  his. 
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CORP.  ALVIN  F.  KUCHTA 

Serial  No.  819.397 
Allen  Junction,  Minn. 

Corporal  Kuchta  was  transfer- 
red as  a  ca.sual  from  Camp  Mer- 
ritt  to  Battery  B  in  July,  1918, 
coming  from  the  Coast  Artil- 
lery. With  other  casuals  he  was 
assigned  to  kitchen  duty  on  the 
■  Mauretania.  The  Battery  did 
not  come  to  know  him  until  we 
reached  Coetquidan,  where  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  B.  C.  Detail  and  attended  the  School 
of  Orientation.  He  assisted  Lieut.  Gildart  to 
figure  out  the  map  over  that  part  of  the  front  in 
which  we  were  engaged. 

At  the  front  he  was  made  a  Gunnery  Corporal 
on  Section  No.  4.  He  worked  arduously  and 
conscientiously  in  the  performance  of  his  task, 
which  was  a  hard  one.  With  the  rest  of  the  fifty- 
seven  men  engaged  in  actual  combat,  he  suffered 
the  hardships  and  lack  of  food  and  rest,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  hazards  of  shell-fire  which  marked 
the  hours  before  the  armistice  was  signed. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  act  as  Corporal  of  the  Guard  and  in  his 
own  writing,  which  follows,  he  relates  an  inci- 
dent while  on  that  duty: 

"As  Corporal  of  the  Guard  it  was  my  duty  to 
inspect  my  relief  at  night.  The  uniform  was 
'slickers  and  tin  lids,'  in  which  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  an  officer  from  an  enlisted  man. 
Before  the  hour  for  challenging  I  approached  a 
sentinel  and  asked:  'What  are  your  special 
orders?'  Thinking  I  was  the  officer  of  the  day 
he  became  a  bit  nervous  but  saluted  and  replied: 
'Sir,  my  special  orders,  Mm-mmnn  (a  little  feel- 
ing of  confidence  returns  and  he  gets  brave)  Oh, 
yes,  special  orders,  Srr-Si-Si-Sir,  my  special  orders 
are:  From — and  ex — extends  from — to — in  case 
of  fire,  etc' 

"It  sounded  so  funny  to  me  to  hear  him  trying 
to  tell  me  his  special  orders  when  he  was  so 
scared  he  could  haidly  talk,  and  standing  at 
attention  as  stiff  as  a  poker  with  a  stary  look  in 
his  eyes,  that  I  had  to  smile.  As  I  did  so  he  rec- 
ognized me.  He  was  so  happy  and  relieved  that 
he  grabbed  me  by  the  hand  like  one  would  a  friend 
in  enemy  territory.  Inspection  of  the  other  sen- 
tinels was  almost  a  repetition  of  the  above." 

Corporal  Kern  was  the  guardian  angel  of  our 
service  records  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  kept  facilitated  our  discharge  to  a  consid- 
erable degree.  When  Corporal  Kern  was  given 
leave  to  visit  Aix  Les  Bain,  December  15,  1918, 
to  January  1, 1919,  Corporal  Kuchta  became  Bat- 
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tery  Clerk,  which  responsibility  he  assumed  so 
well  that  Corporal  Kern,  on  his  return,  was  grati- 
fied at  the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  rec- 
ords. The  manner  in  which  these  records  had 
been  handled  accounted  for  the  dispatch  which 
marked  our  discharge. 

When  the  Battery  was  moved  to  the  forwarding 
area  Corporal  Kuchta,  with  Sergeant  O'Brien, 
was  transferred  to  the  Camp  Grant  detachment 
under  Lieutenant  Dolan,  who  appointed  him  Bat- 
tery Clerk,  in  which  capacity  he  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  volunteer  enlisted  men 
in  our  outfit  having  ofifered  himself  for  service 
immediately  after  our  entry  to  the  war.  He  liked 
army  life  and  had  a  great  spirit  for  adventure. 
His  figure  was  tall  and  rather  lank,  his  bearing 
unassuming,  quiet  of  speech,  with  a  cheerful  dis- 
position. When  things  were  unbearable  he  be- 
came a  cheerful  stoic. 

He  had  the  technique  of  an  artilleryman  and 
was  ungrudging  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

CORP.  LEWIS  O.  KEEN 

Serial  No.   2.050,002 
Thompsonville,  Mich. 

Before  coming  into  Battery  B  Corp.  Keen  was 
a  member  of  the  Ammunition  Train.  He  acted 
as  an  acting  caisson  Corporal  at  Tautecourt  Farm, 
which  won  him  the  promotion  to  Corporal.  He 
was  an  expert  horseman  and  used  this  knowledge 
heroically  under  fire.  The  boys  will  remember 
how  he  entertained  them  with  hair-raising  stories 
of  his  former  cowboy  life. 


AN  A.  E.  F.'s  PRAYER 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Washington. 

Baker  is  his  name, 

Tliy  cables  come,  thy  will  be  done 

By  all  A.  E.  F.  the  same. 

Give  us  this  day  our  long-neglected  pay, 

And  lead  us  not  into  the  Army  of  Occupation, 

But  deliver  us  from  another  service  stripe. 

For  thine  is  the  Army,  the  M.  P.'s,  the  Q.  M.  C. 

And  the  A.  E.  F,  forever  and  ever. 

—Put.  M.  D.  Hamm. 


Peace  and  friendship  with  all  mankind  is  our 
wisest  policy,  and  I  wish  we  may  be  permitted  to 
pursue  it. — Thomas  Jefferson. 
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BUGLER  ANTONIO  DI  SABATINI 

Serial  No.    2,026,661 
925  Hovey  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  men  to  respond  to  the 
draft.  Born  in  sunny  Italy,  the  land  of  music  and 
love,  his  nature  was  warm  and  full  of  enthusiasm. 
Like  most  of  his  race,  he  had  a  gift  for  music, 
which  he  proceeded  to  develop  as  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  service  of  America.  He  was  accorded 
the  distinction  of  being  unquestionably  the  best 
bugler  in  the  regiment. 

His  ability  to  "snap  into  it"  suggested  military 
training  in  the  land  from  whence  he  came.  DiSa- 
batini  was  a  natural-born  soldier.  He  was  very 
punctilious  as  to  personal  cleanliness  and  appear- 
ance and  when  not  on  duty  was  generally  polish- 
ing up. 

At  the  front  DiSabatini  performed  the  duties  of 
orderly  to  the  Captain  and  as  a  runner,  deliver- 
ing important  messages  during  the  combat,  he 
was  exposed  to  the  perils  of  the  lines. 

Other  than  when  the  Battery  was  at  the  front, 
his  duty  was  that  of  bugler.  Very  courteous  in 
manner  and  anxious  to  help  everybody,  he  was 
probably  the  most  popular  man  in  the  Battery, 
excepting,  perhaps,  at  times,  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  bugler — he's  that  much-loved  cuss 
Who  runs  around  and  makes  a  fuss, 
Quite  early  in  the  morning." 

He  figured  in  a  funny  incident  at  Lohac,  when 
the  Captain  sprung  Canteen  Inspection  and  heart- 
lessly poured  the  bugler's  rich,  red  wine  on  the 
ground. 

Also  when  Colonel  McKell,  wishing  to  give 
Captain  Cherrill  a  message,  called  the  Battery 
roll  at  the  Montauville  position  and  in  despera- 
tion asked,  "Is  there  a  bugler  there?"  DiSaba- 
tini responded. 

In  Pont-a-Mousson,  when  the  prisoners  were 
returning  through  the  lines,  he  met  a  party  of 
Italian  engineers  who  had  been  taken  and  held 
by  the  enemy. 

He  wanted  to  show  the  altruistic  spirit  of 
America  and  promised  the  party  they  would  have 
a  meal.  This  was,  of  course,  not  certain,  particu- 
larly as  the  Mess  Sergeant  had  apportioned  the 
rations.  He  brought  up  his  party  and  the  Ser- 
geant understanding  the  impulse  which  prompted 
our  bugler,  provided  the  necessary  rations.  While 
his  tattered  and  starved  countrymen  partook  of 
the  bounty  of  America,  as  Tony  wished  they 
should,  he  sat  on  the  ground  and  talked,  having 
passed  his  own  rations  to  the  others.     It  is  the 
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privilege  of  any  soldier,  after  all  have  been  fed, 
to  go  back  and  get  seconds,  if  there  is  anything 
left.  He  procured  seconds  for  himself  and  for 
the  others,  and  was  much  delighted  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  to  them  the  munificence  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption.  He  had  become  thoroughly 
saturated  with  the  ideals  of  the  United  States  and 
our  people,  and  the  demonstrative  nature  of  his 
race  made  him  enthusiastic  about  everything 
American.  He  was  provided  with  funds,  food  and 
passports  to  Italy  and  was  to  be  given  his  dis- 
charge in  France,  so  he  could  be  reunited  with 
his  wife  and  friends.  At  the  last  moment  before 
starting  he  sent  back  everything  and  announced 
that  he  would  return  with  the  Battery  to  Amer- 
ica, where  we  learn  his  wife  has  since  joined  him. 
He  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the  officers  as 
well  as  by  his  comrades-in-arms. 

PVT.  THEODORE  KITSOS 

Serial   No.   2,982.837 
2757   S.   Division  St.,   Chicago,  HI. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918. 

Like  a  good  many  of  the  boys  at  Camp  Coet- 
quidan,  his  great  strength  could  not  withstand  the 
climate  and  conditions.  He  was  twice  sent  to  the 
hospital  and  for  this  reason  did  not  participate  in 
many  of  the  activities  of  the  Battery. 

A  French  train  was  one  of  the  most  eratic  insti- 
tutions in  that  country.  When  it  stopped  it  might 
remain  stationary  for  hours;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  start  without  any  signal,  though  perhaps 
when  well  under  way  it  would  blow  the  whistle  as 
a  sort  of  au  revoir  to  those  it  left  behind.  This 
happened  to  Kitsos  at  Neufchateau,  but  happily 
for  him  the  second  section  carrying  the  Second 
Battalion  picked  him  up.  Kitsos  followed  orders 
to  report  immediately  to  the  military  police.  If 
a  man  found  himself  lost  from  his  outfit,  it  was 
proper  for  him  to  immediately  report  to  the  mili- 
tary police,  otherwise  he  would  be  regarded  a 
deserter.  Then,  if  he  did  not  within  ten  days  get 
connected  with  his  outfit,  he  automatically  be- 
came a  member  of  the  one  which  had  temporarily 
adopted  him. 

On  reaching  Dongermain  he  was  again  taken  ill 
and  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Toul,  with  Private 
Paasch,  with  whom  he  rejoined  the  Battery  in 
January. 

While  on  board  the  S.  S.  "Ulua,"  in  his  excite- 
ment caused  by  not  finding  his  mattress  readily, 
he  ruffled  our  Top  Sergeant  and  a  dialogue  ensued 
which  caused  considerable  amusement  to  those 
within  hearing. 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  EDWARD  C.  SCHONSCHECK 

Serial   No.   2,050.123 
Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Private  Schonscheck  was  inducted  April,  1918. 
He  was  one  of  the  second  lot  of  men  of  the  Bat- 
tery and  before  coming  into  the  army  he  had 


Gustafson,  Corp.  Whalen,  Mech.  Horton  and 
Private  DeGroote.  This  was  a  day  of  great 
amusement  among  the  boys,  though  they  desig- 
nated it  as  "painful  moments." 

He  maintained  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Bat- 
tery, which  is  the  subtle  force  of  an  organization. 


studied  for  the  ministry  and  had  delved  into 
philosophy.  A  nervous  breakdown  followed  and 
Schonscheck  took  up  barbering.  At  Custer  he 
rigged  up  a  barber's  chair  and  he  became  the  Bat- 
tery barber,  and  the  money  he  got,  which  was  15 
cents  a  shave,  he  contributed  to  the  Battery  fund, 
in  consequence  he  individually  put  more  money 
into  the  fund  than  anyone  else. 

He  was  early  selected  to  be  a  member  of  a  gun 
crew,  undergoing  all  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  his  duty  in  the  line  and  participated  in  all 
actual  combat  with  the  enemy. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  and  Private  Lee  Gard- 
ner established  an  improvised  barber  shop  in  a 
sun  parlor  in  one  of  the  French  homes  partially 
destroyed  by  shells,  where  he  set  up  his  tonsorial 
studio.  In  this  way  he  insured  the  boys  against 
unfavorable  criticism  under  inspection  by  elim- 
inating long  hair,  which  had  to  be  done  in 
moments  off  duty. 

At  the  Belgian  Camp,  in  the  forwarding  area, 
when  there  was  a  wholesale  attack  on  mustachios 
or  misplaced  eyebrows,  such  as  some  of  the  men 
and  officers  had  effected  to  make  them  look 
severe,  Schonscheck  acted  as  executioner,  using 
for  his  guillotine  his  barber's  clippers.  This  called 
out  all  the  heavy  arms  in  the  Battery,  who  caught 
the  intended  victims  and  held  them  in  the  chair 
while  the  hirsute  extraction  was  made.  Among 
those  who  could  be  mentioned  as  having  offered 
the  stoutest  resistance  are  Sergt.  Young,  Private 


PVT.  HOWARD  W.  WITZ 

Serial   No.   2,983,549 
Jacobsville,  Mich. 

Private  Witz  was  a  member  of  the  Ammunition 
Train  and  on  his  coming  to  Battery  B  he  was  de- 
tailed on  kitchen  police,  where  he  did  so  well  that 
the  Captain  ordered  that  he  be  kept  on  permanent 
K.  P.,  in  which  capacity  his  large  frame  and  great 
strength  served  to  make  him  efficient  in  the  hard 
work  of  that  department  of  our  Battery. 

His  was  an  enviable  job,  as  his  proximity  to 
eats  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  compelled 
to  long  for  mess  time,  as  the  rest  of  us  had  to  do. 
At  the  same  time,  as  permanent  K.  P.,  he  had  the 
standing  and  privileges  of  any  other  private. 

He  participated  in  the  dangers  and  activities  at 
the  front  as  a  member  of  Sergt.  Belbeck's  force. 

On  our  return  to  Pont-a-Mousson  his  presence 
could  always  be  counted  on  where  glasses  clinked. 

He  could  split  up  a  tree  in  an  amazing  short 
space  of  time.  Like  -his  buddie.  Gayer,  he  could 
class  up  in  wood-chopping  with  Lincoln,  Glad- 
stone or  the  more  recent  Kaiser  Bill. 

PVT.  ROY  E.  CURTIS 

Serial   No.    2,983,644 
Dafter,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25, 1918. 

In  France,  at  Camp  Coetquidan,  Curtis,  during 
our  intensive  training,  was  rhade  caisson  driver, 
but  the  inclement  weather  and  mud  and  the 
climate  of  France  generally  did  not  agree  with 
him.  Like  many  of  our  farmer  or  lumber-jack 
boys,  he  was  tall,  proportionately  but  muscular 
and  very  powerfully  built. 

He  was  taken  ill  with  the  "flu"  so  badly  that 
there  was  anxiety  as  to  his  life.  He  was  removed 
to  Camp  Hospital  No.  15  and  remained  there 
during  our  entire  period  of  activities,  returning  to 
the  Battery  just  prior  to  our  going  to  the  for- 
warding area. 

In  his  quaint,  provincial  style  he  told  the  boys 
of  his  experiences  upon  rejoining  the  Battery;  of 
how  good  the  French  girls  in  the  neighborhood 
had  been  to  him  and  so  forth,  which  greatly 
amused  the  fellows. 
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2ND  LIEUT.  MARK   E.  ARCHER 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Second  Lieut.  Archer  was  attached  to  the  regi- 
ment at  Camp  Mills  and  assigned  to  Battery  B 
but  we  did  not  come  to  Ivnow  him  until  we  reached 
Les  Bain,  France.  At  Camp  Mills  he  took  our 
outfit  for  a  hike  and  obtained  instant  favor  with 
the  men  as  a  body.  He  established  a  closer  point 
of  contact  with  them  than  any  commissioned 
officer  had  attained  on  first  impression. 

The  men  were  inclined  to  comment  on  his  short- 
ness of  stature  and  slightness  of  build,  in  contrast 
with  his  military  influence  over  them.  In  this 
respect  he  would  remind  one  of  descriptions  in 
books  of  "The  Little  Corporal."  In  fact,  many 
of  the  finer  and  more  human  things  attributed  to 
Napoleon  in  the  treatment  of  his  men,  as  well  as 
his  rare  understanding  of  the  recruit,  were  exem- 
plified in  Lieut.  Archer. 

Through  his  lectures  at  Les  Bain  the  men  came 
to  understand  his  democratic  point  of  view  and 
native  good  sense.  His  talks  were  instructive  and 
inspirational  and  were  delivered  in  a  quiet, 
unconventional  manner,  having  the  men  circled 
around  him  in  an  easy  posture  on  the  ground.  He 
invited  questions  from  the  men  about  the  care  of 
their  feet. 

When  under  command  of  Lieut.  Archer  the  men 
always  had  a  peace  of  mind  which  they  could  not 
account  for. 

It  was  not  unusual  at  Coetquidan  for  him  to 
come  into  the  barracks  proper,  sit  on  a  box  which 
acted  as  an  improvised  barber's  chair,  and  have 
Private  Schonscheck  give  him  a  shave  and  hair- 
cut. While  receiving  these  tonsorial  attentions  he 
would  joke  and  talk  with  all  the  men  around  him. 

He  was  thoughtful  of  them  and  in  return  he  had 
their  hearty  liking  and  respect,  and  all  were  much 
disappointed  when  we  learned  of  his  transfer  to 
his  original  outfit,  which  occurred  September  14, 
1918. 

We  give  below  contents  of  a  letter  received  by 
a  member  of  our  Battery,  which  will  give  infor- 
mation of  the  fortunes  of  war  which  followed 
Lieut.  Archer  after  leaving  our  outfit: 

"Your  letter  came  to  me  as  a  very  pleasant 
surprise;  in  fact,  one  that  brings  me  much  pleas- 
ure. First,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  boys  could  never 
have  had  a  higher  re.spect  for  me  than  I  had  for 
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tliem.  I  was  never  more  at  home  or  happier  than 
when  with  the  boys  of  the  328th,  so  you  can 
imagine  how  pleased  I  am  to  hear  you  say  what 
you  have  about  me.  I  say  with  all  sincerity  that 
I  would  rather  liave  the  love  and  respect  of  the 
boys  than  all  the  advancement  and  money  in  the 
world  and  nothing  would  afford  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  see  them  all  again,  so,  whenever  you  have 
a  reunion  let  me  know  and  I'll  sure  be  there  if 
possible. 

"As  you  know,  I  left  Battery  B  about  the  14th 
of  September,  1918,  with  special  orders  to  join  the 
30th  Division.  The  Sergeant  Major  gave  me  a 
very  nice  special  order,  very  similar  to  Garcia's 
message  in  Cuba.  Nobody  knew  where  they  were 
so  I  went  to  Paris — nice  town,  that  Paris.  Well, 
about  the  22nd  of  September  I  joined  the  30th  at 
Varrennes  and  was  assigned  to  Company  E,  119th 
Infantry.  This  Division  had  been  made  shock 
troops.  On  the  29th  of  September  we  hit  the  Hin- 
denburg  line  at  Bellicourt.  Zero  hour  was  5:45. 
I  had  the  two  platoons  in  the  front  wave.  We 
went  through  all  o.  k.  but  our  losses  were  over  60 
per  cent.  They  were  wonderful  boys.  It  was  an 
honor  to  lead  them.  About  2  o'clock  of  the  same 
day  I  was  ordered  to  take  what  few  men  were  left 
and  stop  a  counter  attack.  We  stopped  it,  but 
in  going  over  the  top  to  reach  a  German  machine 
gun  nest,  I  was  hit  with  a  machine  gun  bullet. 
This  laid  me  up  for  a  little  while.  About  the 
middle  of  October,  in  an  attack  on  the  town  of 
St.  Behin,  near  LeCouteau,  with  my  same  pla- 
toons which  had  been  filled  up,  again  in  the  front 
wave  (I  was  lucky  in  all  the  shows,  I  had  a  front 
seat) ,  I  was  hit  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel.  This  time 
they  took  me  clear  to  London,  3rd  General  Hos- 
pital, where  the  shrapnel  was  removed  by  an 
operation. 

"I  was  in  London  when  the  armistice  was 
signed.  Was  brought  back  to  the  States  in  De- 
cember and  discharged  at  Camp  Gordon,  Ga., 
January  28,  1919.  In  all,  six  times  over  the  top 
and  twice  wounded.    Still  as  good  as  new. 

"I  heard  much  of  the  bravery  of  Battery  B  in 
volunteering  to  go  forward  with  the  Infantry  on 
the  11th  of  November.  I  sure  am  proud  that  I 
had  the  honor  to  once  be  a  member  of  Battery  B, 
and  I  often  think  of  our  experiences  together,  even 
the  blackberry  pickings.  Only  wish  that  you 
could  have  been  supporting  me  on  the  29th.  It 
was  a  glorious  fight  and  I  wish  I  had  the  space  to 
tell  you  of  the  wonderful  courage  of  those  men  of 
Company  E,  119th  Infantry  and  how,  by  their 
loyalty  to  me,  they  saved  my  life.  I  loved  them 
all,  as  I  loved  the  boys  of  Battery  B." 


SERGT.  EVIT  DUNN 

Serial   No.   2,026,562 
Rosebush,  Mich. 

Inducted  November  21,  1917. 

Was  promoted  to  Corporal  June  13,  1918,  and 
he,  along  with  Corp.  Waters,  drilled  the  new  re- 
cruits which  were  received  at  Custer  June  25th. 
Dunn  was  a  born  military  instructor  and  in  a  few 
days  he  produced  wonderful  results  in  the  way  of 
making  drilled  soldiers  out  of  rookies.  He  worked 
very  hard  and  was  self-sacrificing  in  his  eager- 
ness to  instruct  the  new  men.  His  treatment  of 
them  during  this  period  was  marked  with  such 
consideration  and  understanding  that  he  will 
always  have  their  kind  remembrance. 

He  had  a  photographic  memory,  which  is  dis- 
cernable  in  his  narrative  of  events  in  the  fighting 
area,  where  he  was  Section  Chief  of  No.  2  piece. 
He  was  well  built,  of  medium  stature  and  of  sol- 
dierly bearing,  and  in  nature  represented  the  finer 
type  in  the  army.  We  will  reproduce  his  own 
impressions  of  army  life  as  he  found  it  in  the 
early  stages: 

Just  a  few  of  my  experiences  as  a  soldier  in  the 
United  States  army.  I  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
National  army  "by  request"  on  November  21, 
1917,  and  life  has  been  one  great  round  of  pleas- 
ure ever  since.  We  landed  at  the  receiving  station 
about  noon.  They  started  us  on  our  first  diet, 
then,  after  we  were  examined  and  given  a  shot 
in  the  arm  and  had  marched  us  about  three  miles, 
we  were  given  our  first  meal  at  11  p.  m.  in  a  train- 
ing camp.  We  were  still  on  the  same  diet  when 
the  war  ended.  About  midnight,  a  fellow  I  found 
out  afterwards  was  the  Top  Sergeant,  told  us  to 
go  to  bed.  I  had  just  got  in  bed  when  one  of  the 
cooks  came  in  and  hung  a  big  sign  which  read 
"K.  P."  and  knowing  I  was  in  the  Artillery  I 
imagined  it  was  the  job  I  was  to  have  on  one  of 
the  big  guns,  but  found  out  the  difference  in  the 
morning  when  the  same  cook  came  up  at  4:30 
and  told  me  that  K.  P.  stood  for  Kitchen  Police. 
I  dressed  and  went  down  to  the  kitchen  thinking 
a  police  job  in  the  kitchen  wasn't  such  a  bad  job, 
but  changed  my  mind  when  I  was  told  to  roll  up 
my  sleeves  and  start  washing  dishes.  I  think  I 
must  have  been  a  good  dish-washer,  for  the  K.  P. 
sign  hung  on  the  foot  of  my  bed  very  often  after 
that.  Well,  I  didn't  know  what  a  good  place  old 
Camp  Custer  was  until  our  Captain  called  me  out 
of  ranks  one  day  and  said  he  was  going  to  send 
me  to  France.  I  had  always  said  I  wanted  to  go 
across  the  pond,  but  for  a  while  that  day  I  thought 


Camp  Custer  was  a  pretty  good  home.  There 
were  two  sergeants,  a  mechanic  and  myself,  then 
a  corporal,  left  camp  on  July  11th  with  the  School 
Detachment  or  Advance  Party  of  the  85th  Divi- 
sion. We  landed  at  Camp  Mills,  staying  there 
eight  days.  On  July  21  we  boarded  the  transport 
Canopic.  There  were  eighteen  transports  in  the 
convoy  and  one  battleship. 


Going  to  Camp  Coetquidan  we  were  very  much 
surprised  a  few  days  later  to  find  ourselves  on  the 
way  to  the  front.  We  left  the  French  camp  one 
morning  with  our  packs  on  our  backs  for  the 
front.  They  were  long,  tiresome  hours  and  when 
we  would  stop  to  rest  every  man  was  ready  to 
fall  out  and  lay  his  pack  aside  for  the  few  min- 
utes they  would  give  us  to  rest  in  of  that  day. 
Our  kitchen  stopped  at  a  little  village  to  get 
water,  as  we  were  among  the  hills  and  couldn't 
see  very  far.  Our  kitchen  got  on  the  wrong  road, 
so  we  were  out  of  luck  for  our  supper;  but  we 
had  to  get  our  positions  on  the  front  that  night 
and  were  forced  to  keep  going.  They  were  sure 
long  hours  that  night.  The  night  was  dark  and 
rainy  and  as  everything  had  to  be  done  under 
camouflage,  we  were  not  allowed  to  have  any 
lights. 

As  we  were  stumbling  along  with  the  weight  of 
our  packs  on  our  backs,  we  began  to  realize  what 
the  war  really  was.    As  we  came  nearer  the  front 
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tlie  flashes  from  tlie  guns  and  the  bursting  of 
sliells  furnished  light  enough  to  travel  by.  It  was 
like  a  great  electric  storm  traveling  ahead  of  us. 
No  one  can  imagine  the  many  thoughts  that  were 
in  our  minds  that  night  as  we  walked  along  that 
dreary  road.  Everybody  was  silent,  thinking  of 
the  task  that  we  had  before  us.  We  were  all  so 
tired  that  when  we  would  stop  to  rest  we  would 
sit  down  on  the  wet  road  and  fall  asleep. 

After  midnight  that  night  we  stopped  at  the 
head  of  a  dark,  muddy  road  leading  into  a  wood; 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  this  road  were  our 
gun  positions.  I  can  say  it  was  some  job  getting 
our  guns  in  position  that  night.  The  road  was  so 
narrow  we  were  obliged  to  wheel  our  guns  in  part 
way  by  hand  and  wading  mud  nearly  to  our  shoe- 
tops.  As  we  went  feeling  our  way  between  trees 
and  over  dugouts  and  trenches,  we  were  swearing 
vengeance  on  the  Huns.  It  was  that  night  we 
were  "broke  in"  to  living  in  dugouts  and  got  segre- 
gated with  our  old  pets,  the  "cooties."  Our  guns 
were  camouflaged  overhead  to  keep  them  from 
sight  of  the  German  aeroplanes,  which  flew  over 
us  very  frequently.  Our  dugouts  were  about  ten 
feet  below  the  ground,  with  cement  walls  and  a 
half-inch  of  steel  overhead.  We  had  to  walk 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  through  a  camou- 
flaged path  through  the  woods  and  ate  hardtack 
and  bully  beef  from  then  on  and  were  glad  to  get 
that.  The  days  we  spent  in  that  position  were 
long  and  tiresome.  We  would  sit  out  around  our 
guns  in  the  mud  and  rain  waiting  and  ready  at 
any  minute  for  the  orders  to  give  Old  Fritz  what 
was  coming  to  him.  We  had  always  hated  to  hear 
the  bugle  play  first  call  in  the  morning,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  treat  to  have  heard  it  then  and 
knew  when  our  day's  work  was  over  we  could 
go  to  bed  and  have  a  good  night's  rest;  but,  as  it 
was,  we  would  lie  down  on  our  board  bunks  with 
the  command  barrage  always  ringing  in  our  ears 
and  our  shoes  and  clothing  all  on  and  in  readiness. 
One  day  we  got  orders  that  we  were  to  go  up 
nearer  the  front  and  build  new  positions  for  our 
guns. 

We  started  out  that  afternoon  with  picks  and 
shovels.  We  traveled  some  distance  apart  so  that 
Fritz  could  not  get  a  pot  shot  at  us  from  his  aero- 
plane. We  took  up  our  new  positions  in  the  hills 
north  of  Pont-a-Mousson  and  Montauville,  and 
each  time  we  would  pass  along  the  road  we  would 
find  fresh  shell-holes,  one  big  shell  landing  in  the 
cemetery  and  tearing  up  the  graves  of  a  half- 
dozen  soldiers.  I  believe  the  Germans  were  try- 
ing to  show  us  there  was  punishment  after  death. 
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I  was  sent  back  just  at  dusk  that  night  with  a 
detail  of  men,  and  as  we  sat  down  to  rest  along 
the  side  of  the  road,  we  could  see  the  German 
shells  bursting  in  the  village  below  and  could  see 
the  flash  from  the  American  guns  as  thej'  sent 
back  an  answer  to  the  Huns. 

We  were  sent  back  the  next  day  to  finish 
camouflaging  our  positions  and  found  many  fresh 
shell-holes  along  the  way.  When  we  were  through 
with  our  positions  that  night  it  was  verj'  late.  It 
was  raining  as  we  dragged  ourselves  along  the 
road  that  night  back  to  our  dugouts.  We  were 
tired,  hungry  and  muddy,  and  before  we  had  time 
to  get  our  suppers  we  had  orders  to  pull  our  guns 
up  into  our  new  positions.  Everj'thing  had  to  be 
done  without  any  lights  and  I  can  say  it  was  some 
job  to  get  our  guns  out  of  the  woods.  We  took 
what  we  could  find  and  the  rest  we  left  behind. 
We  were  a  tired  bunch  that  night  as  we  walked 
along  behind  our  guns  in  mud  nearly  to  our  shoe- 
tops  and  our  packs  on  our  backs.  When  we  got 
to  our  positions  we  had  to  build  bridges  across  the 
trenches  and  push  our  guns  across  by  hand.  We 
put  our  guns  in  position  and  laid  for  our  barrage 
at  two  o'clock.  (Someone  had  to  be  on  guard,  so 
I  volunteered  for  the  first  hour.)  It  was  near 
daylight  when  I  woke  the  next,  man  up.  As  we 
had  no  place  to  sleep,  only  sitting  on  the  gun  seats 
or  lying  under  some  bushes  in  the  rain,  any  kind 
of  a  bed  looked  good  to  me,  so  I  lay  down  on  a 
few  sacks  just  back  of  our  gun.  I  woke  a  half- 
hour  later  with  my  hip  and  side  lying  in  about 
three  inches  of  water  and  the  rain  pouring  down 
on  us  from  abo^'e.  All  the  next  day  we  sat  around 
our  guns — nothing  to  keep  us  warm,  only  when 
one  would  get  orders  to  throw  a  few  shells  over 
into  the  German  lines.  We  were  forced  to  stand 
around  all  day  with  wet  clothes,  in  the  rain  and 
with  but  very  little  to  eat.  Some  meals  one  spoon- 
ful of  beans  was  our  limit.  Bully  beef  (Belbeck's 
bull  beef)  would  have  been  a  treat  those  days. 
The  second  night  we  were  there  Fritz  sent  us  over 
three  gas  barrages.  When  the  first  gas  alarm  was 
sounded  the  gas  mask  record-breaker  of  the  A.  E. 
F.  had  nothing  on  me. 

Each  day  as  we  stayed  there  we  would  send  a 
few  death  pills  over  to  the  Huns,  receiving  an 
answer  to  a  good  many  of  them.  Always  sleep- 
ing with  our  muddy,  wet  clothes  on,  with  one  eye 
and  one  ear  open  and  with  nothing  to  protect  us 
from  the  German  shells  but  a  net  camouflage, 
eating  whenever  we  had  the  chance,  which  was 
not  very  often  or  very  much  (and  for  three  days 
I  didn't  leave  my  gun)  just  waiting  to  get. a  pot 


shot  at  a  bunch  of  Huns  whose  front  lines  were 
only  1,500  yards  over  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
We  washed  ourselves  and  mess  kits  when  we  got 
the  chance,  but  we  didn't  get  the  chance  while  we 
were  there,  only  in  the  mud  holes.  Our  clothes 
and  bodies  had  a  fine  coat  of  yellow  clay  on  that 
didn't  come  off  until  after  we  came  back  from  the 
front.  We  had  had  but  very  little  sleep  for  a 
number  of  days,  and  were  all  about  tired  out 
when  one  night  we  were  called  on  to  give  a  big 
barrage.  The  barrage  lasted  an  hour  and  when  it 
was  finished  we  were  ordered  to  pack  up  and 
move  out. 

We  moved  out  about  ten  o'clock  without  our 
supper.  The  night  was  dark  and  rainy.  It  was 
one  awful  night  and  as  we  marched  along  the 
men  would  fall  asleep  walking  along  the  road 
with  their  packs  strapped  on  their  backs  and 
wouldn't  wake  up  until  the  column  would  stop 
and  they  would  walk  into  the  carriages.  We 
traveled  all  night  along  a  road  that  was  lined 
with  graves  on  both  sides,  and  we  passed  villages 
where  there  wasn't  a  building  left  standing  and 
the  trees  were  shot  until  there  was  nothing  but 
the  stubs  left.  There  was  a  steady  flash  in  the 
sky,  with  shells  bursting  and  guns  barking  on  all 
sides  of  us.  We  had  walked  into  a  hell  on  earth. 
As  it  began  to  get  daylight  we  pulled  our  guns 
under  some  trees  along  the  side  of  the  road, 
camouflaging  them  well  from  the  sight  of  the  Ger- 
man aeroplanes  and  hiding  our  horses  in  the 
woods,  which  a  few  days  before  had  been  a 
slaughtering  pen.  The  woods  were  full  of  graves 
and  it  had  shown  signs  that  Fritz  had  left  it  in 
a  hurry;  for  he  had  left  clothing,  guns,  ammu- 
nition and  A'ery  many  dead  behind.  It  sure 
looked  like  the  ruins  of  war.  The  trees  were  cut 
and  shot  off  and  there  were  smashed  trucks,  Red 
Cross  wagons,  ambulances  and  wrecked  German 
tanks.  We  stayed  there  that  day.  It  was  still 
raining  and  no  place  to  sleep  but  in  the  mud. 
Some  of  the  Battery  chose  the  mud  to  going  with- 
out sleep,  but  as  we  expected  to  stay  there  but 
one  night,  part  of  us  scouted  around  to  find  some 
dugouts.  We  found  some  that  the  Germans  had 
made,  I  think  intending  to  stay  there  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  They  were  lighted  with 
electric  lights  and  all  fixed  up  like  a  city  park 
with  beer  gardens,  swing  chairs,  spring  beds  and 
all  the  comforts  of  home.  We  thought  we  were 
going  to  get  one  night's  rest,  but  when  we  had 
finished  our  suppers  the  orders  came  for  us  to 
move  into  a  position  that  our  B.  C.  had  located 
for  us. 


That  day  we  were  shelled  four  times  and  had 
seven  gas  attacks  while  we  were  there.  We  left 
there  that  night  about  seven  o'clock  to  take  our 
position  on  one  of  the  hardest  fought  fronts  of 
the  war.  As  we  dragged  ourselves  along,  being 
too  tired  to  be  afraid  and  shells  singing  their 
death  songs  all  around  us  and  enough  excitement 
to  keep  up  the  nerve  of  the  men,  we  pulled  our 
guns  off  the  road  and  through  a  field  and  into  a 
little  shell-torn  grove  on  the  South  hill  overlook- 
ing Death  Valley. 

We  got  our  guns  into  position  about  one  o'clock, 
and  as  we  could  not  lay  them  that  night,  we  had 
orders  to  find  some  place  to  sleep.  We  unrolled 
our  packs  and  had  our  bunks  made  in  the  mud 
with  the  clouds  for  a  roof,  and  had  just  laid  down 
when  the  orders  came  that  the  Huns  were  retreat- 
ing and  we  would  have  to  follow  them.  We  rolled 
our  packs  and  ran  our  guns  out  onto  the  road. 
Our  horses  were  as  near  dead  as  were  the  men, 
and  as  we  pulled  down  into  Death  Valley  and  up 
the  hill  on  the  other  side,  it  was  the  men  that  did 
most  of  the  pulling  and  pushing  of  the  guns. 

As  we  came  to  one  particular  crossroad  which 
the  Huns  used  to  shell  every  few  minutes,  we  had 
just  got  by  the  corner  when  two  shells  burst  right 
beside  us.  We  were  in  a  hell  from  then  on,  as  we 
dragged  slowly  along  the  muddy  shell-torn  road, 
with  guns  creaking  and  shells  bursting  on  either 
side  of  us  and  German  aeroplanes  humming  over- 
head trying  to  find  something  to  destroy.  Just  at 
the  break  of  day  we  passed  a  farm  house  and  a 
few  minutes  later  pulled  our  guns  in  through  a 
field  and  ran  them  into  a  hedge  running  from  a 
small  piece  of  woods  over  to  a  larger  woods  on  our 
right.  We  camouflaged  our  guns  in  the  hedge, 
which  was  full  of  barbed  wire  entanglements,  and 
our  horses  had  been  unhitched.  We  did  not  know 
we  were  in  direct  observation  of  the  Germans, 
whose  front  lines  were  only  five-eighths  of  a  mile 
in  front  of  us.  AVe  were  ordered  to  hurry  into  the 
woods  and  get  under  camouflage,  but  it  was  too 
late.  The  Huns  had  spied  us.  Our  horses  had 
just  left  when  the  Huns  gave  us  a  friendly  wel- 
come by  handing  us  a  nice  barrage,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  hours  and  at  the  rate  of  about  160  per 
minute.  As  there  were  no  dugouts  near,  we  had 
to  hide  behind  trees,  under  caissons,  behind  a 
stone  wall  that  was  near  there,  and  anywhere  we 
could  find  shelter.  We  had  had  no  breakfast  and 
our  kitchen  was  somewhere  in  a  woods  a  mile  or 
more  through  an  open  field.  The  field  we  had  to 
cross  was  so  full  of  shell-holes  that  it  was  nearly 
impossible  to  get  through,  walking  through  them 
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or  jumping  the  smaller  ones,  but  we  scattered  out 
like  a  flock  of  sheep  and  started  to  breakfast 
while  Fritz  still  dug  more  shell-holes  all  around 
us.  We  stopped  on  our  way  back  to  talk  to  some 
heavy  artillery  men  that  had  their  gun  located 
a'bout  a  mile  back  of  us  and  one  of  their  officers 
asked  us  where  we  were  located.  When  we  told 
him,  he  shook  his  head  and  said  that  artillery  up 
that  close  to  the  Germans  didn't  last  very  long. 
He  was  the  first  to  tell  us  how  close  we  were  to 
Fritz.  We  thought  he  was  just  trying  to  scare  us, 
but  we  began  to  believe  it  when  the  enemy  would 
give  us  a  barrage  every  few  minutes.  The  shell- 
holes  behind  our  guns,  that  had  water  in  them, 
were  colored  red  with  blood  from  the  fight  a  few 
days  before.  The  dead  Germans  still  lay  around 
us  unburied,  and  in  front  of  our  guns  a  few  hun- 
dred feet,  it  was  like  a  slaughtering  pen.  Dead 
men  lay  all  over.  Glad  to  say,  most  of  them  were 
dressed  in  grey  uniforms,  though  once  in  a  while 
there  would  be  one  in  khaki.  There  were  many 
.  little  wooden  crosses  standing  around  in  the  fields 
and  woods  with  an  American  helmet  hung  over 
the  top  and  their  identification  tag  nailed  on  it. 
One  night,  as  we  came  from  supper,  two  of  us 
stood  on  a  crossroad  as  the  infantry  were  carrying 
their  dead  out  to  bury  them,  and  their  wounded 
out  where  they  would  get  aid.  As  we  passed  the 
same  place  the  next  day  we  saw  fifteen  fresh 
graves  and  fifteen  wooden  crosses  to  mark  the 
place  where  they  had  been  laid  to  rest. 

One  day,  as  we  were  coming  from  our  dinner, 
a  medical  sergeant  came  out  of  an  old  barn  and 
told  us  to  send  an  ambulance,  that  there  were 
men  lying  in  there  dying  and  had  been  there  all 
night  without  any  aid  w'hatever.  We  could  see 
them  lying  covered  with  blood  and  could  hear 
their  moans.    It  was  a  pitiful  sight. 

The  woods  where  we  were  located  was  the 
former  headquarters  of  a  German  regiment.  We 
were  in  some  of  the  buildings  one  night  trying  to 
get  a  little  rest,  when  the  Germans  began  shelling 
us  with  their  big  guns.  As  I  lay  on  my  bunk 
with  one  eye  open,  I  could  hear  the  shells  as  they 
came  whistling  towards  us.  It  would  seem  like 
a  half-hour  before  they  would  get  there.  As  the 
whistling  would  get  louder  and  closer,  we  would 
hold  our  breaths  waiting  for  it  to  hit  us,  as  every 
one  seemed  to  be  coming  right  at  us.  As  they 
would  hit,  the  jar  from  the  explosion  would 
nearly  .shake  us  out  of  our  bunks  and  it  would 
splash  the  dirt  up  against  the  side  of  the  shack. 

On  the  night  of  the  tenth  of  November  we  were 
lighting  our  aiming  stakes,  which  was  always 
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done  with  the  greatest  of  care  to  keep  Fritz  from 
seeing  us,  when  his  keen  eye  happened  to  .spy  the 
light  and  he  soon  let  us  know  by  sending  us  over 
a  number  of  hot  ones,  one  lighting  so  close  to  our 
guns  that  the  dirt  from  the  explosion  lay  thick 
all  over  the  gun.    But  Fritz  sure  got  paid  back. 

The  next  day,  November  11th,  the  bombard- 
ment began  in  the  morning  and  it  was  a  continual 
roar  of  cannon  and  the  machine  guns  kept  up  a 
steady  click  all  the  forenoon.  We  would  hear  the 
whistling  of  the  projectiles  from  the  sixteen-inch 
guns  miles  behind  us  as  they  flew  over  our  heads 
on  their  way  to  Germany.  We  got  word  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  that  the  armistice  was  to 
be  signed  at  11  o'clock  that  day,  but  the  guns 
never  ceased  their  barking  until  the  last  second, 
and  at  exactly  eleven  o'clock  all  firings  ceased. 

It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  but  we  knew  it 
was  over  because  we  could  hear  the  infantry 
bugles  ahead  of  us  blowing  "cease  firing,"  and 
also  hear  the  German  bugles  answering  back.  It 
seemed  like  being  out  of  prison  to  us  to  be  able 
to  walk  in  the  open  again  without  being  afraid  of 
being  seen  by  the  enemy.  We  had  heard  noth- 
ing but  camouflage  before,  and  all  our  work  had 
to  be  done  at  night,  sneaking  through  the  woods 
like  thieves.  It  was  a  joyous  day,  but  we  went 
about  our  work  in  silence  although  it  was  with 
happj'  hearts.  We  were  too  busy  with  our 
thoughts  to  make  any  noise. 

That  afternoon  we  pulled  our  guns  back  a  mile 
or  more  from  where  we  were  and  pitched  our 
tents  for  the  night.  After  we  had  our  supper  we 
built  a  great  bonfire.  It  was  a  happy  bunch  that 
gathered  around  that  fire  and  sang  songs  and 
talked  of  home  and  received  the  first  mail  we  had 
had  for  a  month.  The  next  day  we  were  moved 
back  to  Montauville  and  billeted  in  real  buildings. 
There  we  cleaned  up  and  changed  our  clothes — 
the  first  time  we  had  had  a  chance  for  days.  A 
few  days  later  we  moved  to  Pont-a-Mousson. 

There  the  battle  of  waiting  to  go  home  com- 
menced, each  day  hearing  rumors  that  we  would 
move  for  home  in  a  few  days,  but  the  days  turned 
into  months.  There  were  many  battles  fought 
there  —  Privates  Gayer  and  W^itz  fighting  the 
battle  of  cognac  many  times,  being  captured  once 
and  sentenced  to  three  months'  hard  labor.  We 
thought  when  the  war  was  over  we  had  heard  the 
last  of  Squads  East  and  West,  but  were  still  at  it 
just  as  strong  as  ever.  While  I  was  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  I  was  given  a  furlough  of  seven  days 
at  Aix  Les  Bains,   although  we   spent   another 


seven  days  going  and  coming,  as  the  box  car  ser- 
vice in  France  is  very  slow. 

Aix  Les  Bains  is  a  large  summer  resort  of 
France  and  is  located  in  the  Alps  mountains,  near 
the  border  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  between  Mt. 
Revard  and  the  Catstooth  mountains,  and  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Bourget,  the  largest  lake  of 
France.  In  the  city  and  in  the  building  that  our 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  then  occupying,  was  a 
great  gambling  house  where  men,  such  as  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Germany  and  Harry  Thaw,  have 
lost  as  high  as  a  million  dollars  in  one  night. 
From  the  top  of  Mt.  Revard,  which  is  a  very  high 
mountain,  you  can  see  Switzerland  and  Italy; 
also  Mt.  Blanc,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
the  Alps.  The  top  of  Mt.  Revard  is  covered  with 
about  sixteen  inches  of  snow,  and  it  is  great  sport 
taking  toboggan  slides  down  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain or  going  down  on  a  pair  of  skis,  which  are 
very  awkward  to  a  new  beginner.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting sight  to  see  the  way  the  French  people  of 
the  mountains  go  on  them. 

They  have  their  vineyards  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  that  are  so  thick  that  they  have  to 
build  stone  steps  up  to  them  and  it  is  a  very 
common  sight  to  see  an  old  French  lady  carrying 
a  basket  of  goods  on  her  head  up  the  mountain 
roads  that  would  be  a  good  load  for  any  man. 

We  took  a  trip  up  the  Catstooth  mountain  one 
day.     There  is  a  beautiful  rock  road  running 
around  the  side  of  these  mountains,  gradually 
going  up  until  it  nearly  reaches  the  top.    We  were 
up  to  what  is  known  as  Hannibal's  Pass.    It  was 
a  wonderful  sight  to  look  down  on  the  lake  and 
villages  around  there  and  to  see  the  snow-covered 
Alps  just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  in  the  west. 
The  snowy  peaks  seemed  to  blend  into  the  sky. 
It  was  like  a  great  painting  and  gave  a  man  the 
feeling  that  he  was  in  Fairyland.    At  the  foot  of 
the  Catstooth  mountain  is  an  old  palace  of  the 
early  kings  of  Italy  and  is  still  Italian  govern- 
ment land,  which  we  visited  Christmas  afternoon. 
So,  on  Christmas,  1918,  I  ate  my  Christmas 
dinner  in  France,  was  in  Italy  Christmas  after- 
noon and  could  see  Switzerland. 
How  well  will  we  remember. 
On  that  eleventh  of  November, 
When  the  German  shells  were  falling  'round 

us  fast; 
Every  one  we  thought  would  get  us, 
But  they  always  seemed  to  miss  us, 
As  they  sang  their  little  death  song  as  they 

passed. 
And  upon  the  eleventh  hour. 
When  the  news  came  o'er  the  wire. 


That  signed  would  be  the  armistice  that  day, 
All  the  world  seemed  full  of  gladness. 
After  four  long  years  of  sadness. 

— E.  B.  Dunn. 

PVT.  HENRY  J.  DIEKEMA 

Serial   No.   2,050,128 
Holland,  Mich. 

Private  Diekema  was  one  of  the  early  men  of 
the  Battery,  joining  the  outfit  May  24,  1918.  He 
was  No.  2  man  on  Sergt.  Dunn's  piece. 

In  January,  1918,  Diekema,  along  with  fifteen 
others  of  the  Battery,  visited  Aix  Les  Bain.  When 
it  came  train  time  he  was  missing  and  caused  con- 
siderable anxiety,  but  took  the  regular  passenger 
train  to  Toul,  meeting  the  other  boys  there  when 
they  arrived. 

He  participated  in  all  of  our  dangers  and  activ- 
ities in  the  lines. 

He  was  an  excellent  soldier  and  had  a  geniality 
which  seemed  to  characterize  the  Battery  boys. 

PVT.  FRANK  A.  SMITH 

Serial   No.   2,046,441 
135  Harrington  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Joined  the  Battery  May  24,  1918,  at  Camp 
Custer. 

Smith  was  of  medium  stature  and  of  a  quiet, 
unassuming  disposition. 

At  Camp  Coetquidan  he  was  made  a  driver,  in 
which  capacity  he  performed  his  duty  throughout 
all  of  our  engagements  with  the  enemy. 

He  was  accommodating  and  well  liked  by  his 
comrades. 

PVT.  BERT  E.  EDDY 

Serial    No.    2,984,956 
36  Oak  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

At  Coetquidan  Private  Eddy  was  transferred 
from  the  330th  Field  Artillery  and  assigned 
to  Battery  B,  and  was  immediately  detailed  as 
blacksmith,  which  duty  he  performed  throughout 
all  of  our  existence  with  the  horses.  While  Pri- 
vate Eddy  never  received  the  rank  of  blacksmith, 
he  had  charge  of  all  the  horse-shoeing  in  the 
Battery.  He  was  absolutely  fearless  when  it 
came  to  handling  horses  and  could  subdue  the 
most  obstreperous. 

Will  we  ever  forget  his  tireless  energy  in  shoe- 
ing the  horses  while  on  the  march?  He  was  a 
good,  faithful  worker  and  would  stand  up  to  any- 
thing in  his  line  of  duty. 

He  had  a  loud,  cheery  voice  and  could  talk 
over  the  noise  of  his  anvil  while  he  and  his  gang 
worked. 
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1ST  SERGT.  LANGLEY  Y.  KELLEY 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

Assigned  for  duty 
September  22,  1917. 

Sergt.  Kelley  was 
tall  and  of  such 
natural  soldierly  bear- 
ing that  he  at  once 
impressed  the  com- 
mand, who  made  him 
First  Sergeant  Octo- 
ber 1st  without  mucli 
of  the  preliminary  ex- 
perience and  training 
usually  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

He  attended  all  the 
training  schools  at 
Custer  and  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian. Quick  and  alert  of  mind,  and  could 
give  command  of  such  a  snappy  nature  that  we 
would  all  jump  up  and  take  notice. 

His  attainments  soon  got  him  in  line  for 
Officers'  Training  School,  where  he  was  sent  Sep- 
tember 15th,  at  Camp  Coetquidan. 

After  leaving  Officers'  Training  School  he  was 
attached  to  the  Field  Artillery  Replacement  Bat- 
tery, leaving  Laceneau  for  Mearns  with  1,000 
men  under  his  command,  where  they  were  to  be 
divided  into  different  organizations.  He  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Railway  Guard  Service 
under  Captain  Coj\  and  on  June  2nd  he  left  St. 
Nazaire  to  sail  for  the  United  States. 

Leaving  France  June  27th,  he  arrived  in  the 
United  States  July  7th,  traveling  on  the  steamship 
Mongolian,  the  first  American  ship  to  sink  a  Ger- 
man submarine. 

The  command  re- 
garded Sergt.  Kelley 
as  an  ideal  First  Ser- 
geant and  considered 
him  from  the  military 
standpoint  of  dis- 
cipline and  morale  the 
most  proficient  First 
Sergeant  in  the  regi- 
ment. 

The  boys  will  re- 
member his  snappy 
executive  command, 
"Ho,"  instead  of  the 
usual  military  term 
"March." 
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1ST  LIEUT.  RALPH  S.  GILDART 

Detroit,   Mich. 

Lieut.  Gildart  attended  Officers'  Training 
School,  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and  entered  Batterj-  D 
September  1,  1917. 

On  May  17,  1918,  he  succeeded  1st  Lieut. 
Harvey  in  Battery  B,  being  transferred  from 
Battery  D. 

There  was  in  our  army  a  native-born  antipathy 
to  officers,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  American  resent- 
ment toward  military  authority.  In  Lieut.  Gil- 
dart's  case  this  seemed  to  be  absent  from  the  first. 
While  his  bearing  was  that  of  an  officer,  and  his 
qualifications  of  the  highest  to  command,  there 
was  something  about  him  which  disarmed  this 
feeling  against  him  because  he  was  an  officer.  He 
had  the  personal  liking  of  the  men  from  the  first. 
His  ability  as  a  teacher  and  trainer  were  excep- 
tional, and  he  could  get  implicit  obedience  to 
commands  and  was  an  excellent  disciplinarian. 

The  entire  Battery  regretted  the  lieutenant's 
transfer  out  of  the  regiment  October  19.  1918. 

When  we  reached  Brest,  on  our  return  to  Amer- 
ica, Lieut.  Gildart  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Military  Police  in  the  town.  He  came  to  us  on 
the  wharves  as  we  were  about  to  embark  and 
made  us  feel  happy  at  meeting  him  again. 

CAPT.  JAMES  G.  HAYS 

1555  Washington  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Captain  Hays  attended  Officers'  Training 
School,  at  Fort  Sheridan,  and  was  assigned  to  the 
regiment  and  Battery  B  September  1,  1917.  as 
Second  Lieutenant.  To  2nd  Lieut.  Hays  is 
attributed  the  early  training  of  Batterj'  B.  He 
was  a  stern  disciplinarian  and  wholly  military. 
He  practically  trained  every  man  in  Battery  B 
into  the  rudiments  of  soldiery  up  to  the  time  that 
we  left  for  overseas,  he  having  preceded  us  with 
the  advance  detachment  sailing  on  the  S.  S. 
Canopic. 

He  attended  the  Specialists'  School,  established 
at  Camp  Coetquidan,  but  had  been  promoted  to 
Captain  July  18th,  prior  to  his  sailing  for  France. 

At  Camp  Coetquidan  he  was  made  Battery 
commander  of  Battery  E  on  August  18th.  On 
September  20,  1918,  he  was  promoted  to  Adjutant 
of  the  First  Battalion,  under  Colonel  McKell, 
with  whom  he  served  as  Chief  Executive  Officer 
during  all  of  our  activities  in  the  lines. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  worker  and  his  respon- 
sibilities as  Adjutant  of  our  Battalion  demon- 
strated his  efficiency  and  the  wisdom  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  member  of  the  Colonel's  staff. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  PETER  PIETTRAS 

Serial   No.   2.026,597 
110  Dwight  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Inducted  at  Camp  Custer,  September,  1917. 

Not  long  after  Piettras  was  in  the  army  he  re- 
ceived a  pass  to  go  home  and  quietly  got  married. 
It  was  a  standing  joke  with  Lieut.  DaPrado, 
Sergt.  Kelley  and  others  that  on  the  private's  re- 
turn they  made  him  believe  that  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  commanding  officer  he  could  not  be 
legally  married.  For  several  days  he  did  not 
know  whether  he  was  really  married  or  not,  but 
at  last  he  got  to  bottom  of  matters  and  assured 
his  bride  that  their  marriage  was  perfectly  legal. 

He  served  with  our  outfit  as  cannoneer  and 
went  through  the  activities  at  the  front  with 
credit  to  himself,  performing  his  duties  in  an  in- 
telligent, fearless  manner.  At  no  time  did  he 
shirk  burdens  placed  upon  him.  Of  a  kindly 
nature,  quiet  and  unassuming. 

PVT.  LOUIS  G.  COFFMAN 

Serial   No.   2,983.587 
Manton,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918.  After 
going  through  the  experiences  of 
the  Receiving  Station  and  other 
ropes  of  the  army  at  Camp  Cus- 
ter,   Private    Coffman    suffered 

from    effects    of    the    numerous 

'^  serums,  and  his  first  days  in  the 

service  were  spent  in  the  base  hospital.  Coming 
from  the  hospital  the  day  before  we  entrained 
for  Camp  Mills,  he  was  put  on  light  duty  until 
after  we  reached  France.  At  Camp  Coetquidan 
he  was  again  taken  sick,  being  confined  in  a  hos- 
pital for  some  little  time.  In  spite  of  this  handi- 
cap, in  the  intermittent  periods  of  fair  health,  he 
willingly  performed  the  duties  of  a  private.  He 
could  speak  French  and  at  many  times  would  act 
as  interpreter  for  the  boys.  He  came  to  be  able 
to  adapt  himself  more  readily  to  his  surroundings 
on  that  account. 

When  the  Combat  Train  left  the  Puvenelle 
Woods  to  join  the  Battery  at  Montauville  for 
their  march  into  the  Tautecourt  position,  the 
corporals  and  section  chiefs  checked  up  and  found 
Coffman  and  Disotell  missing,  and  none  of  the 
other  men  could  account  for  them.  When  the 
Combat  Train,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Hazel- 
wood,  moved  out  of  the  Euvezin  AVoods  these  two 
stragglers  came  running  up  the  road  breathlessly 
and  excited  without  packs.  Lieut.  Hazelwood, 
thinking  they  had   deserted,   said  in   an   angry 


voice:  "Where  in  hell  have  you  two  been?"  They 
were  so  pleased  to  get  back  with  the  outfit  that 
they  did  not  take  time  to  answer  but  joined  in 
the  march.  It  was  usual  for  soldiers  to  grumble 
and  curse,  but  there  was  no  grumbling  from 
Coffman  and  Disotell.  They  willingly  groomed 
horses  under  shell-fire  the  remainder  of  the  time 
we  were  in  the  fighting  lines.  The  facts  of  the 
incident  were,  that  these  two  men  were  so  ex- 
hausted they  did  not  hear  the  counter  order  to 
move,  which  came  in  the  night,  and  were  left 
behind. 

As  he  had  to  be  given  light  duty  on  account  of 
his  health,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
where  he  helped  the  boys  to  chocolate  and  other 
little  benefits  found  in  the  huts. 


GENERAL  ORDERS  FOR  ALL  MEN  OF 
THE  A.  E.  F. 

If  you  or  I,  or  any  other  of  the  "A.  E.  F."  were 
asked  to  write  our  own  "general  orders,"  they 
might  read  something  like  this: 

1st.  To  accept  my  discharge,  take  all  Govern- 
ment property  in  view  and  beat  it  for  home. 

2nd.  To  accept  my  discharge  in  a  military 
manner,  keeping  always  on  the  alert  and  observ- 
ing that  it  was  not  revoked  before  I  got  out  of 
sight  or  hearing. 

3rd.  To  take  the  first  and  fastest  train  from 
the  place  of  discharge  and  not  stop  at  any  mili- 
tary post  on  the  way  home. 

4th.  To  repeat  all  things  that  censor  cut  out 
of  my  letters  to  the  folks  at  home. 

5th.  To  receive,  believe  and  pass  on  to  my 
children  all  the  things  that  I  have  learned  and  all 
that  I  may  learn  in  the  future  years,  which  agree 
with  General  Sherman's  idea  of  war. 

6th.  To  never  leave  civilian  life  after  having 
been  properly  relieved  of  all  military  duties. 

7th.    To  talk  to  no  one  about  re-enlisting. 

8th.  In  the  presence  of  the  recruiting  officer 
to  give  the  alarm. 

9th.  When  the  girls  are  home,  to  allow  no  sol- 
dier or  officer  on  or  near  the  premises. 

10th.  In  all  cases  not  covered  by  instructions 
to  claim  exception. 

11th.  To  salute  all  officers  who  caused  my  dis- 
charge, and  to  salute  all  beers,  wines,  whiskies 
and  brandies  not  cased. 

12th.  To  be  especially  watchful  at  night  and 
during  the  hours  of  challenging;  to  challenge  all 
persons,  and  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  without  a 
bottle.  By  command  General  Disorder. 

Private  M.  D.  Hamm. 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  FRED  LEQUIA 

Serial  No,   2,983,475 
319  Peck  St.,  Negaunec,  Mich. 

Private  Lequia  joined  the  Battery 
June  25,  1918,  coming  from  the 
clover  land  of  Mi('higan.  He  was  of 
French  descent  and  showed  this  in 
his  alertness  of  mind,  which  qualified 
liira  and  made  him  eligible  for  the 
Machine  Gun  School  at  Coetquidan. 
He  was  a  member  of  Corporal  Whalen's  vigilant 
"Vengeance  Nine."  These  deadly  "Nine"  always 
kept  an  all-seeing  eye  heavenward  in  quest  of 
enemy  planes.  While  the  Battery  was  on  the 
march,  at  rest  at  night  and  in  action  they  were 
the  sleepless  sentinels  who  must  be  ever  ready  to 
protect  the  guns  and  cannoneers  from  surprise 
attacks  either  from  front  or  rear.  They  were  the 
"Minute  Men"  of  Battery  B.  They  manned  the 
machine  guns  and  also  directed  fire  at  enemy 
planes. 

At  Coetquidan  Private  Lequia  was  a  victim  of 
the  flu,  which  his  good  physique  successfully 
fought  off.  He  was  generous  almost  to  the  degree 
of  a  fault,  never  grumbled,  and  performed  his 
tasks  always  in  a  soldierly  way.  His  sunshiny 
nature  will  make  him  a  pleasant  memory. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  JALMAR  AHO 

Serial   No.   2,983,607 
Negaunee,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918, 

Of  large  frame  and  about  six  feet  in  height,  he 
was  one  of  the  many  six-footers  we  had  in  our 
Battery.  Previous  to  coming  into  the  army  he 
followed  the  vocation  of  a  miner  and  had  worked 
in  the  woods. 

At  Coetquidan  the  Captain  appointed  him  a 
member  of  one  of  the  gun  crews.  Very  unusual 
for  a  very  large  man,  he  was  quick  and  agile, 
which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  this  sort  of  duty. 

Aho  was  our  first  casualty  in  action,  happily 
a  minor  one.  It  occurred  in  a  dugout  in  the 
Puvenelle  Woods  while  we  were  in  reserve  gun 
po.sitions  absorbing  our  first  actual  experience 
of  the  hostile  area.  The  gun  crew,  after  sighting 
and  registering  their  guns  at  7,000  meters  reserve, 
a  heavy  rain  .storm  came  up.  As  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  for  the  moment,  the  men  naturally 
rested  whenever  they  could  and  had  been  allowed 
to  go  into  the  dugouts  for  protection.  An  air- 
shaft  ran  up  the  center  and  at  the  base  was  a  can 
of  chloride  of  lime,  which  the  rain  had  reached, 
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This  caused  a  peculiar  odor  and  an  over-anxious 
buck  private  yelled  "gas."  Everyone  reached  for 
his  gas  ma.sk,  which  some  had  laid  to  one  side 
for  the  moment.  Private  Aho  reached  hurriedly 
for  his  ma.sk,  lost  his  balance  and  fell  out  of  the 
bunk,  striking  the  floor,  the  ma.sk  injuring  his  eye. 
He  went  to  the  infirmary  to  have  his  optic  dressed 
and  went  about  looking  as  though  he  did  not  see 
the  cause  for  merriment  which  greeted  him.  Any 
incident  when  the  men  were  verj''  tired  acted  as  a 
\'ent  for  the  feelings. 

On  the  same  occasion  Disotell  made  things 
seem  anxious  by  calling  for  his  gas  ma.sk,  which 
he  could  not  find.  At  the  same  time  he  was  inhal- 
ing the  air  by  calling  for  it  so  lustily. 

Aho  was  tireless  and  energetic,  taking  to  his 
duties  with  enthusiasm  throughout  all  of  our  fight- 
ing period. 

He  had  a  vein  of  cheerfulness  about  him  under 
discouraging  circumstances,  a  quality  hard  to  cul- 
tivate, but  with  him  it  was  natural. 

He  was  eternally  joking  with  the  men  and  a 
comrade  in  all  that  the  word  implies. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  HENRY  VAN  ZYLEN 

Serial   No.    2,046,902 
444   Seventh  St.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 

Inducted  April,  1918,  at  Camp  Caster. 

Tall  and  remarkably  well  built  and  physically 
strong,  with  abundant  energy.',  he  was  cannoneer 
No.  4  on  Sergt.  Dunn's  gun.  His  knowledge  of 
gunnery  was  of  no  mean  extent.  While  fighting  is 
in  progress,  cannoneers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  leave 
their  guns,  mess  being  served  to  them  (if  there  is 
any  to  serve)  by  men  with  lesser  responsibility 
and  freer  movement.  In  the  Montauville  posi- 
tion details  called  for  more  reserve  of  men  than 
the  battalion  had.  Van  Zylen  "^'olunteered  to  run 
to  the  kitchen,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  a  half-mile 
away,  and  bring  food  to  the  men  at  the  guns.  He 
got  very  few  rations  but  divided  them  equally 
with  the  men. 

His  altruistic  nature  often  came  out  in  his  will- 
ingness to  serve  others  about  him  for  their  well- 
being. 


I  abominate  war  as  unchristian.  I  hold  it  the 
greatest  of  human  crimes.  I  deem  it  to  involve 
all  others — violence,  blood,  rapine,  fraud;  every- 
thing that  can  deform  the  character,  alter  the 
nature,  and  debase  the  name  of  man. — Brougham. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  ALLEN  E.  GASS 

Serial   No.   2,983,716 
Fiber,  Mich. 

Gass  .joined  the  Battery  June  25, 
1918,  at  Camp  Custer.    He  was  one 
of  the  men  contributed  to  the  ser- 
vice by  the  Upper  Peninsula.     He 
was    of    a    sanguine    temperament, 
ardent   and   impulsive,   with    dark 
complexion  and  deep-set  eyes. 
At    Coetquidan,    Gass    was    de- 
tailed as  orderly  to  Sergt.  O'Brien,  and  later  to 
Sergt.  Kebbe,  because  of  his  acquaintance  with 
that  four-legged  friend,  the  horse. 

An  amusing  incident  was  furnished  by  Gass 
during  his  first  few  days'  experience  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Uncle  Sam.  Lieut.  DaPrado  had  taken  a 
group  of  men  over  to  the  firing  range  to  watch  the 
artillery  in  action.  Private  Gass  became  so  in- 
terested and  enthused  over  the  target  practice 
that  he  forgot  the  instructions  he  had  received  in 
regard  to  addressing  military  officers.  In  fact,  he 
clear  forgot  he  was  a  recruit  and  asked  Lieut. 
DaPrado  if  he  was  going  to  get  a  chance  to  fire 
one  of  the  guns.  The  lieutenant,  who  read  the 
mind  of  the  recruit,  answered  him  as  a  civilian, 
telling  him  that  he  had  brought  the  boys  over 
merely  to  see  artillery  in  action,  and  that  perhaps 
later  on  he  would  get  all  the  chance  he  wanted  to 
fire  a  gun.  The  benevolence  exhibited  by  the  lieu- 
tenant was  lost  on  the  recruit.  To  the  pleasant 
answer  he  had  received  from  the  officer  he  re- 
torted: "What  the  hell  did  you  bring  us  over 
here  for?"  This  was  greeted  with  a  laugh  from 
the  men  and  ignored  by  the  lieutenant,  though 
under  military  rules  it  called  for  punishment. 
However,  Gass  learned  soldiering  so  well  that  a 
little  later  on  he  was  promoted  to  be  first  class 
private. 

He  was  full  of  jokes  and  liked  to  write  spicy 
limericks,  at  which  he  was  rather  clever. 

In  France  he  employed  his  spare  moments  in 
making  silver  rings  out  of  French  francs.  They 
were  fashioned  so  the  inscription  remained  intact 
on  the  inside  of  the  finished  ring,  and  were  really 
a  nice  souvenir.  This  was  one  of  the  ways  initiated 
by  the  Yanks  for  making  French  francs  scarce. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  EMANUEL  CRIBLEY 

Serial    No.    2,048,401 
Ravenna,  Mich. 

Inducted  at  Camp  Custer.  He  was  short  and 
stocky  of  stature  yet  of  great  strength  for  his 
height. 


At  Coetquidan,  Cribley,  along  with  Private 
Everett  Wolfe,  were  put  in  charge  of  the  water- 
cart  and  at  times  in  reviews  would  drive  the  roll- 
ing kitchen. 

On  the  march  from  Liverdun  into  the  lines  the 
horses  played  out  on  the  road,  holding  up  the 
whole  formation  in  the  Puvenelle  Woods  until 
removed.  As  the  water  everywhere  about  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  Boche,  this  water  was  the 
only  available  for  the  men,  and  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  officers  were  very  anxious  and  excited 
over  the  delay.  Water  was  run  out  of  the  tank 
to  lighten  the  load  but  even  then  the  horses' 
strength  was  inadequate,  so  the  water-cart  was 
regretfully  ditched  and  left  behind,  the  men 
having  only  their  canteens  to  depend  on  for  water. 
The  following  day  the  horses  released  from  the 
limbers  and  piece  were  given  Cribley  to  go  after 
the  water-cart.  He  obtained  the  cart  and  went 
back  to  the  flowing  spring  established  by  the  com- 
mand. On  the  road  returning  with  the  water  for 
which  the  men  and  kitchen  were  greatly  in  want, 
Cribley  was  overtaken  by  Colonel  Hopkins  in  his 
Dodge  touring  car.  The  Colonel  found  his  radi- 
ator required  water.  There  was  plenty  around 
which  would  have  done  just  as  well  for  the  car, 
but,  much  to  Cribley 's  disgust,  demanded  that 
the  radiator  be  filled  from  the  cart.  This  was  an 
instance  of,  we  will  say,  an  amazing  lack  of 
vision,  especially  in  a  man  whose  business  or  pro- 
fession was  the  regular  army  and  who  should 
have  known  the  stern  requirements  of  the  men 
fighting  in  the  position.  The  two  gallons  which 
he  took  might  not  look  or  sound  as  very  much, 
but,  considering  that  it  meant  a  trip  of  five  miles 
to  get  it,  and  two  gallons  would  mean  a  lot  to  the 
men,  it  was  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Colonel 
which  the  men  have  refused  to  condone. 

While  relieving  the  thirst  of  the  men,  which  was 
Cribley's  special  duty,  he  was  tireless  and  devoted 
to  his  task. 

He  was  made  Reserve  Gunner  by  the  Captain 
while  we  were  in  the  lines. 

Cribley  was  well  liked  and  will  also  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  Six  Section  Bouncers.  There 
was  a  rivalry  between  the  Sixth  and  Fifth  Sec- 
tions and  a  contest  between  Cribley  and  Paasch 
sometimes  decided  which  was  the  best  section. 
These  encounters  were  staged  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  Spartans. 


W^ar  is  a  crime  which  involves  all  other  crimes. 
-Brougham. 
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HORSESHOER  BLAKE  R.  BEEMER 

Serial   No.   2.017.87^ 
Flushing,  Mich. 

Coming  from  the  Ammunition  Train,  he  joined 
the  Battery  in  September.  He  was  by  trade  a 
blacksmith  and  a  typical  son  of  Vulcan.  He  had 
served  in  that  capacity  in  the  Ammunition  Train 
and  with  Privates  Henzler  and  Eddy  did  yeoman 
service  in  our  Battery.  Unlike  the  Village 
Blacksmith,  of  which  Longfellow  wrote,  whose 
smith  was  "under  the  spreading  chestnut  tree," 
he  performed  his  work  under  protection  of  Sergt. 
Reddaway's  camouflaged  scenery  in  the  fighting 
area.  Here  he  was  forced  to  a  sort  of  itinerary 
way  of  conducting  his  line  of  work,  as  frequently 
the  shells  came  so  rapidly  that  he  would  have  to 
move  the  horse  he  was  shoeing,  as  well  as  his 
forge  and  anvil,  to  a  safer  spot. 

He  had  the  kindly  philosophy  which  has  made 
Longfellow's  poem  famous. 

HORSESHOER  FRANK  HENZLER 

Serial    No.    2.017.926 
Temperance,  Mich. 

He  was  from  the  310th  Ammunition  Train  and 
much  could  be  said  of  him  already  described  in 
our  sketch  of  Private  Beemer. 

He  was  a  companionable  co-worker  with 
Beemer  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  work 
was  good,  but  the  boys  didn't  think  so  when  the 
horses  would  tire  down  and  give  out  pulling 
limbers,  guns  and  wagons  uphill,  and  they  would 
have  to  turn  in  and  push  the  heavy  materiel. 

This  is  an  example  of  where  the  vocation  in 
civilian  life  relieved  men  of  the  usual  army  train- 
ing and  discipline,  and  permitted  them  to  retain 
their  natural  human  point  of  view,  with  the  result 
that  they  radiated  cheer  and  wholesome  good 
sense  to  their  companions. 

They  belonged  to  Chief  Mechanic  Horton's 
section  to  be  accounted  for  or  not  accounted  for 
as  he  felt  inclined. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  GUSTAVE  RADDETZ 

Serial   No.   2.026,599 
Lambert,  Mont. 

Came  into  the  Battery  at  Custer,  November 
21,  1917.  At  Custer,  in  practice  firing,  he  was 
made  cannoneer  and  it  was  his  duty  to  move  the 
trail  of  the  piece.  In  doing  so  one  day,  he  caught 
his  foot  and  was  on  light  duty  for  a  while.  The 
English  gun,  which  we  were  using,  bounded  for- 
ward with  the  explosion  and  it  was  in  the  recoil 
that  the  trail  of  the  piece  dragged  his  foot.  The 
boys  called  this  their  Camp  Custer  ca-sualty,  and 
had  a  lot  of  amusement  out  of  Gus'  three  c's 
injury. 

While  a  recruit  the  first  night  on  guard,  the 
Officer  of  the  Day  approached  him  and  asked 
who  was  the  commander  of  the  regiment.  Gus 
could  not  think  of  anyone  but  liked  to  eat,  so 
replied,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  Officer  of 
the  Day,  that  Cook  Belbeck  was. 

At  Coetquidan,  just  after  reveille  one  "sleepy" 
morning,  the  Captain  wished  to  test  the  reserve 
responsiveness  of  his  men,  and  suddenly  gave  the 
command,  "Squads  Right,  Column  Left."  Owing 
to  his  position  in  the  formation,  this  made  Gus 
lead  man.  Gus  appeared  a  little  hazy  in  grasp- 
ing this  command  and  without  a  conscious  viola- 
tion of  duty,  he  gets  K.  P.  for  a  few  days.  The 
only  reprimand  he  received  while  in  the  army,  as 
he  was  noted  for  his  prompt  obedience  to  orders. 

As  a  cannoneer  he  participated  in  all  the  activ- 
ities and  dangers  of  the  lines,  doing  his  work  vig- 
orously and  admirabh',  as  did  all  of  the  gunners. 

He  was  one  of  the  old  men  of  the  Battery,  of 
very  jovial  and  kindly  disposition  and  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  characteristic  and  original 
humor. 

[Editor's  Note — On  page  fourteen  of  this  book,  under 
assignment  of  recruits  November  21st,  Raddetz's  name  is 
mis-spelled,  appearing  there  as  Roddetz.] 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  JULIUS  D.  PETERSON 

Serial   No.   2,026,596 
Ravenna,  Mich. 

Quiet  and  of  an  easy-going  tem- 
perament, the  boys  will  remember 
him  by  his  favorite  and  only  song, 
"I  am  Growing  Old,  Maggie." 

He  was  No.  2  man  on  Sergeant 
Dunn's  piece.  His  job  was  placing 
the  shells  in  the  breech,  which  he 
did  dexteriously  and  efficiently. 
At  the  Montauville  position,  unhappily,  he  was 
taken  down  with  trench  fever,  and  with  Corporal 
Piaskowski,  Sergeants  Schultz  and  Schmuck,  was 
ordered  to  Aix  Les  Bain.  This  prevented  him 
from  taking  a  more  active  part  in  actual  warfare. 
His  enthusiasm  and  satisfaction  with  his  par- 
ticular assignment  of  duty,  that  of  getting  the 
shells  in  position  to  send  to  Fritz,  was  marked 
and  limitless.  He  felt  the  importance  of  his  duty 
and  performed  it  well. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  ALBERT  GARDNER 

Serial   No.   2,985,591 
908  Sprinkle  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Gardner  was  a  member  of  the 
310th  Ammunition  Train  before 
joining  our  Battery  in  Septem- 
ber, 1918.  The  Captain  imme- 
diately picked  him  as  a  member 
of  the  B.  C.  Detail  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  wireman  and  tele- 
phone operator.  During  the 
activities  at  the  front  he  was  telephone  operator 
and  runner. 

Personally,  he  was  well  liked,  being  very  un- 
assuming, quiet  and  was  wont  to  "kid"  Privates 
Fleischer  and  Albert  Maier.  A  good  soldier,  exact 
in  execution  of  orders.  In  the  Tautecourt  posi- 
tion he  was  one  of  the  fifty-seven  men  exposed  to 
the  shell-fire  and  hardships  of  the  last  position. 

While  at  Pont-a-Mousson  Gardner  was  one  of 
the  telephone  operators  in  the  orderly  room. 
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1ST  CL.  FVT.  CHARLES  ROZEMA 

Serial   No.   2,046,725 
Zeelandf  Mich. 

Inducted  May,  1918,  at  Camp  Custer. 

Tall,  like  many  of  the  boys,  he  came  from 
Western  Michigan,  and  was  of  Dutch  descent. 
The  precious  few  Sundays  we  had  free  at  Coet- 
quidan  it  was  Rozy's  custom  to  go  from  one  end 
of  the  barracks  to  the  other  inviting  the  boys  to 
go  to  church  with  him.  He  was  a  clean-living, 
high-thinking  soldier  who  tried  to  introduce  the 
Christian  interest  in  others  into  army  life. 

He  was  called  the  "four-lined  driver,"  and 
could  handle  horses  admirably.  Along  with  the 
rest  of  the  drivers  he  was  subjected  to  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  those  who  brought  ammunition 
to  the  Tautecourt  position.  In  Pont-a-Mousson, 
during  a  review  by  the  Colonel,  he  was  sitting  on 
the  left  forward  mule  drawing  the  water-cart. 
Something  got  into  those  mules'  minds  and  they 
began  to  back  and  back,  till  finally  they  emersed 
the  water-cart  and  themselves  in  the  canal  just 
to  the  rear.  Rozema,  seeing  the  baptism  coming, 
dismounted  in  time  to  escape  a  bath. 

He  was  wont  to  share  to  the  last  one  a  box  of 
cigars  which  he  would  buy  now  and  then,  and 
when  we  went  into  the  lines  Rozema  had  been 
provident  enough  to  slip  a  couple  of  boxes  of 
cigars  under  his  arm,  which  he  shared  with  every- 
one. He  seemed  to  diffuse  a  sort  of  consideration 
for  others  and  set  an  excellent  example  of  patience. 


PVT.  FRANK  GARCEAU 

Serial   No.   2.983,.'j;i2 
394  Winthrop  St..  IshpeininK.  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918. 

At  Coetquidan  Garceau  was  a  member  of  the 
Construction  gang,  attending  instruction  on  how 
to  build  dugouts,  placements  for  guns  and  to  sap 
trenches.  A  miner  and  lumberjack  previous  to 
coming  into  the  army,  he  was  well  fitted  for  this 
branch  of  work.  By  temperament  he  was  kindly 
and  liberal  with  anything  he  had. 

During  our  engagement  with  the  enemy 
Garceau  was  detailed  under  Chief  Mechanic  Hor- 
ton,  whose  duty  was  to  bring  up  ammunition  and 
prepare  the  shell-fuses  for  the  cannoneers.  He 
was  a  willing  and  conscientious  worker,  doing 
whatever  duty  was  imposed  upon  him  without 
complaint. 

Throughout  his  time  with  the  boys  he  and 
Lyons  will  be  remembered  as  the  two  good  old 
pals.  To  speak  or  think  of  one  is  to  think  of  the 
other. 

PVT.  ELIAS  O.  LYON 

Serial    No.    2,983,701 
206  Jackson  St.,  Negaunee,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918,  at  Camp  Custer. 

At  Coetquidan,  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  visit  to 
the  Gay  White  Way,  Lyon  procured  some  bottled 
liquids  not  known  to  be  obtainable.  He  insisted 
on  treating  all  the  Sergeants. 

Like  Garceau  and  Disotell,  he  attended  the 
School  of  Construction  and  particularly  qualified 
as  a  timber-up  man  for  dugouts.  His  work  along 
this  line  with  his  old  pal,  Garceau,  received  com- 
mendation from  the  camp  commander.  He  was  a 
member  of  Red  Horton's  artisans  and  his  quaint 
personality  will  always  be  recalled  with  amuse- 
ment when  we  think  of  the  pals. 

FROWNS  OF  FORTUNE 
It  was  in  the  Argonne.  A  regiment  of  negro 
pioneers  from  Dixie,  who  had  been  inducted  into 
the  service,  had  just  received  a  batch  of  mail. 
But  neither  Jefferson  Madison  Monroe  nor  his 
particular  side  kick,  Washington  Jones,  was 
manifesting  any  great  elation.  In  fact,  they  both 
looked  decidedly  in  the  dumps. 

"Wash,"  mourned  Jefferson,  "I'se  the  hard 
luckin'est  nigger  what  was  ever.  I  done  just  got 
a  letter  from  mah  gal,  and  she's  gone  and  went 
and  married  another." 

"Oh,  man,  man!"  wailed  Wash.  "You  don't 
know  what  hard  luck  am.  Me,  I  just  got  a  letter 
from  the  draf  board  what  says  I'm  exempt!" — 
Home  Sector. 
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MESS  SERGT.  HARMON  R.  BELBECK 

Sei-ial    No.    2  026,551 
121   Pleasant   Ave..  Alma,   Mich. 

Inducted  September  22,  1917. 

Previous  to  entering  the  army  he  had  been  a 
chemist  and  was  sent  to  the  Cooks'  School,  at 
Camp  Custer,  and  became  the  Battery's  first  cook. 
Cooking  with  Belbeck  was  an  art — a  science — and 
at  Custer  we  certainly  had  fine  food,  well  pre- 
pared. At  Custer  every  modern  convenience  was 
furnished  for  the  cooking  of  food,  but  in  France, 
at  Coetquidan,  we  were  given  a  rolling  kitchen, 
such  as  we  would  have  at  the  front.  Here  his 
troubles  started.  He  was  made  Mess  Sergeant, 
succeeding  Sergeant  Reddaway  of  the  Battery, 
and  whether  meals  were  good  or  food  was  scarce 
or  plentiful,  he  received  the  abuse  of  every  man 
with  a  disposition  to  find  fault,  but  must  preserve 
a  perfect  serenity,  which  he  did  in  a  marvelous 


manner.  He,  like  all  mess  sergeants,  occupied 
perhaps  the  hardest  and  most  continuous  and 
responsible  duty  of  the  whole  A.  E.  F.,  as  he  had 
to  provide  fuel  and  sustenance  to  the  fighting 
forces,  and  that  in  spite  of  delayed  provisions  or 
missing  necessary  articles  to  make  a  palatable 
meal. 

The  German  airplane  observers  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch  for  the  kitchens  in  the  fight- 
ing area,  and  he  had  to  be  crafty  and  elusive  in 
all  movements. 

There  was  strict  orders  from  the  high  com- 
mand that  no  food  should  be  given  the  destitute 
French,  as  they  were  to  be  looked  after  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  kindred  organizations.  However, 
a  very  decrepit  aged  man,  who  lived  somewhere 
in  the  nearby  ruins  of  his  home,  came  every  day  to 
pick  bits  of  food  from  our  garbage  cans.  One  day 
there  came  to  the  Mess  Sergeant's  quarter  about 
fifteen  French  orphans  asking  for  food.  They,  too, 


were  haunting  the  ruins  of  their  homes.  While 
strictly  against  orders,  the  Mess  Sergeant  secretly 
gave  them  food  for  fully  two  months,  and  prob- 
ably saved  the  lives  of  these  children  who  were 
lost  track  of  by  the  organizations. 

He  was  present  at  and  enjoyed  the  convivial 
parties  with  the  boys. 

When  you  are  sleeping  very  soundly. 

And  your  dreams  are  of  the  folks  at  home, 

You  feel  like  dropping  a  ton  of  brick 

On  that  Bugler's  dome; 

Yet  you  fall  in  at  5:30  a.  m.. 

The  Sergeant  calls  your  name, 

Or  when  you  think  you  will  have  a  snap. 

It  starts  right  in  to  rain. 

When  the  sick  call  sounds  they  all  fall  in. 
And  sob  of  their  pains  and  ills. 
But  that  sob  changes  to  another  tune 
When  they  get  a  few  C.  C.  pills. 

When  they  line  up  by  the  mess  hall. 
With  their  mess-kits  in  hand, 
That's  the  time  they  start  to  kicking 
And  the  cooks  get  all  the  damns. 

When  we  feed  them  rice  and  syrup, 
For  that's  all  that's  on  the  book. 
They  walk  by  the  poor  Mess  Sergeant 
And  give  him  the  same  bad  look. 

— Mess  Sergeant  Belbeck. 

PVT.  EMERY  J.  WELLET 

Serial   No.   2,983,431 
Neg:aunee,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918,  at  Camp  Custer. 

Private  Wellet  had  been  quite  an  athlete  and 
baseball  player  before  joining  the  army.  In 
France,  at  Coetquidan,  trench  fever  had  stricken 
him,  from  which  he  did  not  make  a  complete  re- 
covery, but  through  sheer  pluck  and  grit  he  man- 
aged to  stay  with  us  and  tried  to  discharge  the 
duties  given  him.  He  was  for  a  time  on  guard 
duty  at  Coetquidan.  Later,  at  the  front,  he  par- 
ticipated with  other  privates  in  the  duties  of  the 
men.  He  carried  ammunition  for  the  guns  under 
tremendous  shell-fire  and  participated  in  all  the 
perils  of  our  outfit  during  the  days  preceding  the 
armistice. 

His  wonderful  spirit  as  a  soldier  was  shown  by 
few  of  those  who  had  strength  and  health,  which 
he  had  not.  Private  Wellet  remained  on  duty 
through  dogged  determination  and  the  courage 
which  we  like  to  believe  fires  all  Americans  in 
face  of  obstacles. 
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1  Hauling  Snow  at  Custer. 

2  A  Jolly  Bunch  on  the  Steps  at  1220. 

3  A   Group  at  Ease. 

4  Sergt.   Chester  A.  Woodworth. 

5  Sergt.   Rex   O.   Allen. 

6  Sergt.  John  Throop. 
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Our    Gun    Park   at    Custer. 
Battery   B   Gas  Experts. 
Corp.  Joseph  W.  Decaire. 
Sergt.  "Jack"    Benson,    later 

Lieut. 
Sergt.  John  J.  O'Brien. 


Unloading  Coal  at  Custer. 
Gas  School  on  a  Trial  March. 
Snowbound  at    1220. 
Days  of  Real  Sport  at  Custer. 
Battery  Firing  Over  Eagle  Lake. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  JOHN  J.  GUELFF 

Serial    No.    2,983  2Si2 
220  W.  Crescent  St..  Marquette,  Mich. 

Jack  Guelff  was  inducted  June 
25,  1918.  He  was  proprietor  of 
the  largest  print  shop  of  its  kind 
in  Marquette,  in  the  Upper  Pen- 
insula. For  him  to  enlist  and 
leave  his  business  meant  possible 
_  _  disorganization  and  ultimate  loss, 
-"=^^-  but  he  resolved  to  go.  In  conver- 
sation with  Jack,  a  salesman  calling  on  him  was 
impressed  with  the  patriotic  attitude  he  exhibited. 
He  said  to  this  man:  "Several  people  are  de- 
pending on  this  shop  for  a  living,  but  it  must  get 
along  without  me  for  a  while,  I'm  going  to  fight 
the  Hun."  Thoughtful  of  his  dependents,  he 
arranged  his  business  and  enlisted.  This  certainly 
showed  his  spirit  and  desire  to  do  his  share  with 
the  men  of  the  Republic. 

In  France  he  was  attached  to  the  B.  C.  Detail 
and  acted  as  telephone  operator.  Like  the  rest 
of  the  detail,  he  was  exposed  to  danger  attendant 
upon  reconnaissance  to  find  position  in  the  lines 
as  telephone  operator  and  the  repairing  of  wires 
under  tremendous  shell-fire. 

He  was  well  informed  and  his  conversation  was 
instructive.  He  was  one  who  would  rather  see 
the  good  in  life  rather  than  the  bad.  He  will  be 
remembered  for  his  love  of  friendly  argument  and 
his  kindly  feelings  toward  mankind. 

He  did  a  double  service  in  carrying  on  a  busi- 
ness giving  employment  to  those  who  could  not 
fight,  as  well  as  following  the  colors  to  the  front. 


PVT.  HARRY  PAASCH 

Serial   No.   2,982,054 
Scotville,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918.  Paasch 
was  an  old  salt.  He  had  been 
twice  enlisted  in  the  navy  and  had 
sailed  for  several  years.  Having 
the  attributes  of  a  first-class 
comedian  of  the  clown  variety,  in 
^■•*  '^ir--  humorous  moments  he  would  so 
f  ~        distort  his  face  that  he  furnished 

*'  *'-.  us  entertainment  at  unexpected 
times.  At  Coetquidan  Paasch  acted  in  the  capac- 
ity of  guard  and  endured  many  of  these  details 
in  succession,  and  was  also  cannoneer  for  a  while. 
When  the  Battery  arrived  at  Dongermain  he 
was  taken  sick  and  was  transferred  to  the  hospital 
at  Toul.  While  this  was  back  of  the  lines,  it  was 
on  the  fringe  of  the  fighting  area  and  the  hospital 
was  the  object  of  airplane  attacks.  While  he  was 
not  under  fire  in  the  hues  with  the  rest  of  the  Bat- 
tery, the  hospital  he  was  in  was  blown  up  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  it  was  a  keen  pleasure  to 
learn  that  Paasch  was  again  returned  to  us. 

At  Vibray,  in  the  evening,  it  was  not  unusual 
for  Privates  Paasch  and  Price  to  mingle  with  the 
French  folk  in  the  village,  which  they  could  do 
congenially,  as  they  spoke  the  language. 

Paasch  at  all  times  tried  to  set  up  the  standard 
of  cheerfulness  among  the  boys  and  seemed 
always  to  have  in  mind  the  comfort  of  the  other 
fellow. 
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SERGT.  WALTER  SCHMUCK 

Serial   No.   2,026,603 
1706  Gcncssee  Ave.,  Sasinaw,  Mich. 

Inducted  at  Camp  Custer,  September  7,  1917, 
one  of  the  initial  recruits  of  the  Battery. 

Received  the  rank  of  Corporal  December  7, 
1917,  and  while  at  Camp  Coetquidan,  France, 
was  promoted  to  Sergeant  October  1,  1918. 

Before  his  entry  into  the  army  Schmuck  was  an 
expert  electrician  in  the  employ  of  the  Saginaw 
Electric  Co.,  so  after  completing  his  course  at 
the  Liaison  School  at  Camp  Coetquidan,  he  was 
made  our  Signal  Sergeant.  All  linemen,  telephone 
operators  and  other  specialists  of  the  Battery 
Commanders'  Detail  were  under  his  supervision. 

His  thoroughness  was  marked  by  the  way  his 
connections  were  made  for  communication.  When 
Walt  was  given  a  mission  he  himself,  and  also 
saw  that  his  detail,  left  nothing  incomplete. 

While  at  our  second  gun  position,  at  Montau- 
ville,  he  was  stricken  with  trench  fever  and  our 
Captain  thought  it  best  to  send  him  on  leave  to 
Aix  Les  Bain,  as  much  as  his  services  would  be 
missed  at  this  time. 

While  on  the  march  he  was  always  stationed  at 
the  head  of  the  column  of  unmounted  men  of  the 
Combat  Train  with  Sergt.  Young.  When  it 
seemed  as  though  we  could  not  go  another  mile 
Schmuck's  humor,  mixed  with  song,  was  con- 
tagious and  soon  passed  along  the  line  to  the  last 
straggler,  giving  them  more  pep  for  the  balance 
of  the  hike. 

While  at  Pont-a-Mousson  our  Supply  Sergeant 
was  granted  leave  to  Aix  Les  Bain,  and  it  was  left 
to  him  to  pick  a  substitute.  Walt  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  his  thoroughness,  and  the  records  went 
on  without  an  error. 

He  was  of  an  inventive  nature  and  showed 
marked  skill  in  making  unique  souvenirs  from  the 
metallic  remnants  of  the  battlefields  that  he 
salvaged.    These  he  shared  with  his  buddies. 

During  our  stay  at  Les  Forges  he,  with  our 
Supply  Sergeant,  must  have  had  a  keen  sense  of 
smelling,  as  they  noted  the  savor  of  French  cook- 
ing coming  from  Montmirail,  a  distance  of  five 
kilometers.  Each  night  they  would  leave  after 
retreat,  hike  this  di.stance  by  way  of  the  railroad 
and  spend  the  balance  of  the  evening  over  jambon, 
■poulet,  ponimes  de  tene  frites,  cafe,  etc.,  a  I'cafe 
Bouffard.  It  was  with  pleasure  they  tell  of  being 
entertained  by  the  proprietor's  little  daughter, 
Madeline,  and  her  playmates,  singing  I'Rouge, 
Blanc  and  Blu  (Red,  White  and  Blue). 

"B.  C.  Detail  Follow  Me,"  is  a  one-act  comedy 
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written  by  Sergt.  Schmuck  for  this  book.    It  will 
be  found  on  page  103. 

As  Sopliie  Glutz  (his  sister)  described  him  in 
one  of  her  letters  to  our  Supply  Sergeant,  "That 
tall,  lean  sergeant  with  reddish  hair  and  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,"  so  shall  we  always  think  of  our  com- 
rade ever  ready  to  make  mountains  look  like  mole 
hills. 

CORP.  JOSEPH  W.  DECAIRE 

Serial    No.    2,026.560 
UnionviUc,  Mich. 

Was  inducted.  September  29,  1917. 

He  attended  Cooks'  School,  at  Custer,  and  was 
made  cook,  and  on  May  7,  1918,  Decaire  was  sent 
to  Bakers'  School,  acting  as  Battery  Baker  and 
Cook  until  we  reached  Camp  Coetquidan.  De- 
caire feared  that  he  would  not  be  doing  the  full 
duties  of  a  soldier  unless  he  was  detailed  to  a 
more  combative  line  of  duty.  On  his  own  request, 
made  to  the  Captain,  he  was  reduced  to  Private, 
and  attended  the  Machine  Gun  School  and  was 
one  of  Corp.  Whalen's  "Vengeance  Nine"  through- 
out all  of  our  activities  in  the  battle  line. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson,  immediately  after  hostil- 
ities, Decaire  was  again  detailed  to  the  kitchen  as 
cook;  and  when  they  established  the  Cocoa  and 
Doughnut  Station  at  the  Hippodrome  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Colonel  Hopkins 
made  Decaire  the  Cook  to  create  doughnuts  for 
the  regiment.  We  will  all  remember  those  luscious 
doughnuts. 

He  was  of  French  descent  and  could  converse 
with  the  French.  Had  wonderful  strength,  though 
short  of  stature.  Of  a  sanguine  temperament  and 
could  crack  jokes  for  the  entertainment  of  all. 

On  our  return  to  Camp  Mills  Decaire  was  pro- 
moted to  Corporal. 

Partly  through  his  desire  to  be  a  "fighting  sol- 
dier," as  well  as  his  ability  to  cook,  he  had  a 
varied  experience,  being  everything  from  Buck 
Private  to  Corporal. 

SERGT.  CHESTER  A.  WOODWORTH 

136  North  Johnson  Ave.,  Pontiae,  Mich. 

Woodworth  was  one  of  the  early  members  of 
the  328th,  he  was  originally  a  member  of  Head- 
quarters Company  and  received  the  rank  of  Ser- 
geant shortly  after  his  entrance  into  the  army. 
Serving  as  Supply  Sergeant  while  at  Custer  and 
during  our  first  few  months  in  France. 

We  were  fortunate  in  getting  him  as  a  comrade 
when  he  adopted  Battery  B  while  we  were  at  Les 
Forges.  Acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  Duty  Ser- 
geant he  was  well  liked  by  the  boys. 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  DAVID  BITTKER 

Serial  No.  2,983,034 
Detroit,  Mich. 

David  Bitt- 
ker  enlisted 
June  25,  1918, 
and  was  as- 
signed to  Bat- 
tery B. 

The  Bat- 
tery did  not 
come  to  know 
him,  however, 
until  after 
arrival  in 
f)^^F  ranee. 
"•'"•="  Dave,  as  he 
was  affectionately  called  by  the  boys,  never  had 
anything  he  would  not  share  with  the  others. 
Big-hearted  and  witty,  as  well  as  generous,  he 
also  had  the  attributes  of  a  good  politician.  He 
liked  to  kid  the  Top  Sergeant  and  made  him  like 
it.  Pulled  wires  with  Sergt.  Schmuck  to  put  him 
on  telephone  detail  and  succeeded  in  getting  on 
B.  C.  detail. 

Dave  was  a  good  bargainer,  after  the  order  of 
his  race,  and  became  the  "Purchasing  Agent"  of 
the  Battery,  since  he  could  get  luxuries,  such  as 
candy,  figs,  marmalade,  jam,French  bread,  cheese, 
and  so  forth  when  it  was  thought  impossible. 

Bittker's  comrades  will  hardly  think  of  him 
without  fancying  they  hear  his  shrill,  far-carrying 
voice  in  imitation  of  the  English — "Hi  si-ay 
Cockney  'ow  are  you?"  On  one  occasion  his 
habit  of  saying  original  things  in  season  and  out 
of  season  will  be  recalled. 

After  the  armistice  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
for  the  Battery  to  be  ordered  to  take  a  full  pack 
hike  of  ten  miles,  marching  at  attention.  Why 
this  was  done  cannot  be  guessed.  Army  regula- 
tions do  not  call  for  a  body  of  troops  to  march 
"at  attention"  carrying  pack.  Regulations  do 
call  for  a  march  of  fifty  minutes,  and  rest  ten, 
but  rest  on  these  marches  was  not  given  as  pre- 
scribed. Several  of  these  hikes  brought  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  Battery  to  a  state  of  almost 
mutiny.  On  one  of  them,  rest  was  finally  given 
after  one  hour  and  a  half.  Many  remarks  were 
made  by  the  men  in  the  hearing  of  their  com- 
manding officers  of  a  threatening  and  vitrolic 
character.  In  the  midst  of  this  Dave  raised  a 
laugh  by  saying  solemnly: 

"I've  seen  it  keep  up  like  this  for  hours  and 
hours  and  h-o-u-r-s,  and  then  get  worse."     No 


man  did  more  to  please  others  than  did  Dave,  and 
his  illuminating  nature  will  always  be  remem- 
bered by  the  fellows. 

At  the  front  he  aided  Corp.  VandeBunte  in 
making  a  hazardous  reconnaissance  in  face  of 
enemy  fire  in  broad  daylight.  His  duty  was  also 
to  repair  disabled  wires  under  shell-five  and  gas. 
Out  in  "No  Man's  Land,"  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions, when  shells  were  falling  dangerously  near, 
he  sought  shelter  of  a  tree.  Even  in  this  situation 
he  displayed  his  poise  and  sense  of  humor;  asked 
if  he  was  all  right,  he  called  back,  "Yes,  but  I 
can  already  see  the  angels."  After  a  minute  he 
cautiously  announced  that  they  were  flirting  with 
him. 

Dave  did  not  like  horses — anything  but  horses 
for  Dave,  but  Fate  drew  him  for  an  assignment  in 
the  Stable  Detail.  Cleaning  roads,  cleaning  any- 
thing but  horses,  so  with  his  characteristic 
diplomacy  by  some  means  he  got  himself  trans- 
ferred to  special  duty  at  Hippodrome,  a  high- 
sounding  name  for  the  improvised  theater.  He 
qualified  for  a  carpenter,  though  he  hardly  knew 
how  to  hold  a  hammer  properly,  and  was  put  to 
work  renovating  the  building  that  was  to  furnish 
us  our  shows. 

At  Coetquidan  the  Battery  qualified  on  bar- 
rage and  fired  over  2,500  rounds  of  shrapnel. 
During  the  action  Dave  was  ordered  to  take 
Lieut.  Gildart's  horse  to  him.  He  had  full  pack 
on  his  back  and  his  tin  lid  on  and  he  had  never 
ridden  a  horse  before.  The  lieutenant's  horse  was 
a  fiery  steed,  and  we  will  conclude  a  knowing 
one  as  well.  They  say  animals  know  their  friends. 
This  one  must  have  had  a  second  horse  sense 
and  divined  that  Dave  was  no  lover  of  his  kind, 
so  concluded  to  give  him  an  "experience."  Dave's 
accoutrements  clattered,  the  horse  started  off  as 
though  he  intended  to  win  a  derby,  with  the  result 
that  Dave  took  an  aerial  flight  of  about  thirty 
feet,  striking  on  his  head  and  sustaining  a 
wrenched  arm.  It  took  him  several  days  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock. 

He  displayed  grit  and  respect  for  orders  in  the 
Hippodrome  incident.  He  had  been  posted  as 
guard  at  the  gateway,  with  special  orders  not  to 
allow  anyone  to  go  through  before  seven  o'clock, 
when  the  performance  was  scheduled  to  begin. 
The  boys  gathered  long  before  that  time  and 
stampeded  for  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  a 
riot  ensued.  Dave  was  unable  to  make  the  guard 
at  the  next  post  hear  his  call  for  assistance.  He 
firmly  stood  his  ground  and  fought  them  off  until 
relief  came. 
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UNDER  A  NEW  COMMAND 

iabtii  mttktr 

Died  in  Harper  Hospital,  Detroit,  January 
29th,  1920,  as  the  result  of  an  injury  re- 
ceived with  the  A.  E.  F.  overseas. 
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SERGT.  RAY  F.  KEBBE 

Serial  No.   2,983,491 
North  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ray  Kebbe  was  inducted  at  Custer,  June  25, 
1918,  and  was  assigned  to  Battery  B,  328th  Field 
Artillery.  He  suffered  greatly  from  bad  feet  in 
the  enforced  "hikes,"  which  is  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  every  soldier,  and  for  which 
he  had  to  qualify  to  go  overseas.  Kebbe  was 
forced  to  fall  out  on  some  of  these  marches  from 
sheer  pain  and  finally  was  ordered  to  the  infirm- 
ary for  examination  of  his  feet  by  commanding 
officer.  At  the  infirmary  Major  Hewitt  told  him 
that  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other  by  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  and  that  he  was  not  able  to  go 
overseas.  Kebbe  took  this  very  much  to  heart 
but  stayed  with  the  outfit  and  insisted  that  they 
take  him  overseas. 


He  exhibited  such  skill  as  an  automobile  and 
truck  driver  that  he  was  sent  to  the  Motor  Truck 
Driving  School.  Qualified  with  high  marks.  Was 
able  to  put  trucks  through  all  the  army  tricks, 
such  as  driving  through  a  zig-zagged  staked  road. 
He  could  go  down  an  incline  of  45  degrees.  He 
was  also  the  quickest  man  in  the  Battery  in 
adjusting  gas  mask.  Army  requirement  5  to  6 
seconds,  Kebbe  qualified  in  3  seconds. 

At  last  the  Battery  was  ordered  overseas,  and 
to  Kebbe's  joy  he  was  informed  he  could  go  along. 
At  the  embarkation  camp,  during  a  forced  hike 
from  Camp  Mills  to  Hempstead,  he  was  unable 
to  sustain  the  tramp  and  had  to  fall  out  and  was 
returned  to  camp  in  a  passing  automobile. 

He  attracted  attention  of  officers  in  charge  by 
his  ability  to  keep  track  of  baggage — quick  per- 
ception and  good  memory,  as  well  as  a  certain  de- 
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gree  of  executive  ability,  made  liim  valuable.  He 
was  always  willing  to  give  a  hand  without  orders 
to  the  erection  of  whatever  was  undertaken,  par- 
ticularly the  elaborate  muslin-paraffined  tents 
provided  in  England. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  Battery  in  France, 
Kebbe  was  put  on  the  Baggage  Detail  and  did  his 
work  so  well,  notably  in  the  advance  from  Messac 
to  LeBain,  that  lie  personally  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Colonel. 

Finally  he  was  sent  to  the  Mechanical  School 
to  study  mechanics  in  connection  with  the  guns, 
but  this  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  much  as  the 
care  and  responsibility  of  a  collection  of  trusts 
calling  for  efforts  in  group  formation.  He  was 
discovered  to  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
horses;  in  fact,  he  and  the  Colonel  were  the  only 
two  men  in  the  regiment  who  understood  the  care 
of  these  animals.  Kebbe  was  detailed  as  Stable 
Orderly  and  attended  Veterinary  classes  for  in- 
struction and  was  finally  made  Regimental  Vet- 
erinarian. 

In  the  meantime  Kebbe  (Corporal  Kebbe  now) 
had  invented  a  delousing  station,  which  he  set  up 
at  Les  Forges,  Department  of  the  Sarthe,  which 
met  with  the  approval  of  Major  Hewitt,  Regi- 
mental Medical  Major.  It  was  purely  original  in 
its  idea  but  practicable,  and  the  officers  were  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  merciful  ministrations. 

He  came  near  being  one  of  the  casualties  of 
Battery  B.  We  took  a  sacrifice  position  at  Taute- 
court  Farm,  near  Thiacourt,  and  S'ergt.  Kebbe 
was  in  charge  of  the  horses.  Sergt.  Young  and  he 
were  standing  close  to  one  of  the  battery  wagons 
when  a  shell  burst  some  five  feet  from  them,  scat- 
tering the  shrapnel  on  the  wagon  cover  and  all 
around  them.  The  shelter  of  the  wagon  saved 
them. 

Few  members  of  the  army  won  their  stripes 
against  more  obstacles  than  did  Sergt.  Kebbe. 
Physical  defects  he  had,  which  he  could  have 
creditably  used  to  be  sent  back  home,  and  re- 
mained honorably  in  America,  but  he  simply  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  their  existence  in  order  to 
get  across. 

Kebbe  had  no  shining  gifts  to  offer  the  Army  of 
Freedom,  so  he  proceeded  to  do  anything  at  a  time 
of  need  and  do  it  well.  His  promotion  to  Sergeant 
was  worthily  won. 

REMEMBER  THIS? 

When  the  Battery  went  a-Maying  on  May  1st, 
cleaning  the  grounds,  all  working,  from  Sergeants 
down? 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  HARUV   BARNHOLSE 

Serial  No.  -IM'fi'ii 
Olivet,  Mich. 

Assigned  for  duty  May  24,  1918. 

In  civilian  life  he  had  been  a  lineman  and  tele- 
nhone  man  and  was  put  in  the  B.  C.  Detail  when 
he  reached  France. 

At  Coetquidan  he  was  sent  to  Airplane  Signal 
School  with  Private  Juntunen,  and  along  with  his 
studies  he  had  considerable  Guard  duty  to  per- 
form, but  accomplished  it  all  without  complaint. 

At  the  front  he  was  telephone  operator  and 
wireman;  also  was  a  runner,  probably  the  most 
hazardous  duty  of  all. 

The  command  gave  him  a  great  deal  to  do.  be- 
cause he  was  a  bear  for  work,  and  being  an  adept 
at  repairing  the  wires,  he  did  fine  service. 

He  was  a  philosopher  or  fatalist  in  some  degree 
and  showed  this  when  in  company  with  Bittker. 
Mallory,  Sprague,  Guelff  and  Post,  he  was  sent 
to  repair  wires  destroyed  by  hea\y  shell-fire. 
After  doing  their  work,  the  shells  became  so  fre- 
quent and  the  danger  was  so  great  that  the  men 
dare  not  return,  and  looked  about  for  the  fir.st 
shelter  they  could  see.  Barnhouse  coolly  leaned 
against  a  boulder  and  smoked  his  pipe,  waiting 
for  things  to  get  worse  or  get  better. 

Members  of  the  B.  C.  Detail  will  remember 
the  mystery  trips  out  the  "back  way"  taken  by 
Barnhouse  and  his  "sidekick,"  Private  Post. 

He  was  a  liberal  comrade  and  thoughtful  of 
others. 

Was  the  possessor  of  splendid  strength,  which 
he  devoted  to  the  service. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  HARRY  GOWARD 

Serial   No.   2.026.568 
Breckenridge,  Mich. 

Goward  was  assigned  to  the  Battery  November 
20,  1917.  He  was  one  of  the  largest  men  in  the 
outfit,  giving  the  Supply  Sergeant  considerable 
trouble  in  clothing  him. 

His  feeling  toward  Battery  B  is  shown  through 
a  remark  of  his  own.  Having  been  ill  and  at  the 
Base  Hospital,  he  was  saved  from  being  trans- 
ferred to  Camp  Pike  on  December  17th.  When 
he  heard  his  name  had  been  on  the  list,  he  said: 
"It  was  a  good  thing  that  I  was  sick." 

Goward  became  a  member  of  the  "Vengeance 
Nine,"  having  received  a  course  in  Machine  Gun- 
nery at  Coetquidan. 


If  Christian  nations  were  nations  of  Christians 
there  would  be  no  wars. — Soame  Jenyns. 


CORP.  WILFORD  B.  McKENZIE 

Serial    No.    2.026.585 
Chcsaning,  Mich. 

Inducted  September  21,  1917,  at  Custer,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the  Battery. 

Promoted  to  Corporal  May  3,  1918. 

He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  tall  and  of  that  cool- 
headed,  calculating  disposition  which  marks  that 
hardy  race.  At  Camp  Coetquidan  Corp.  Mc- 
Kenzie,  with  Corp.  Waters,  was  made  Gas  Cor- 
poral. These  two  were  detailed  to  the  duty  of 
teaching  alertness  in  the  adjustment  of  the  gas 
mask,  and  daily  practice  of  wearing  same.  For 
t)his  purpose  a  half-hour  each  day  was  devoted  to 
putting  on  the  gas  mask  and  qualifying  the  men 
from  three  to  six  seconds.  They  supervised  the 
wearing  of  the  mask  and  performed  their  duties 
at  the  same  time.  This  was  an  order  from  the 
command  and  both  men  and  officers  must  comply. 

At  the  front  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Battery's 
gas  defense.  It  was  his  duty  to  place  guards  at 
points  to  see  that  all  men  had  their  gas  masks  in 
the  alert  position  ready  for  the  alarm. 

His  was  the  job  of  inspecting  all  dugouts  and 
making  them  impervious  to  the  lingering  fumes  of 
gas.  During  the  eleven  days  of  hostilities  he 
worked  day  and  night,  and  had  about  thirty-two 
men  on  gas  detail,  who  became  known  as  Mc- 
Kenzie's  Gas  Hounds. 

His  was  a  conscientious  and  dangerous  duty, 
which  he  discharged  in  a  thorough  manner. 

He  never  imposed  his  orders  on  his  men  with 
hardship,  and  was  liked  by  them,  as  all  such  men 
of  sterling  qualities  generally  are. 

CORP.  ALFONCE  COLLINS 

North  Star,  Mich. 

Was  assigned  for  duty  with  Battery  B  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1917. 

Promoted  to  Corporal  June  13,  1918. 

In  France,  at  Camp  Coetquidan,  Corp.  Collins 
was  taken  ill  with  the  influenza  and  sent  to  Camp 
Hospital  No.  15,  where  he  remained  up  until  the 
week  we  started  for  the  front.  While  in  action 
Corp.  Collins  was  in  charge  of  all  detail  of  the 
reserve  men  of  the  Battery,  performing  the  work 
of  a  Duty  Sergeant  with  the  Combat  Train.  At 
Pont-a-Mousson  Corp.  Collins  was  made  Corporal 
of  the  Provost  Guard,  under  Sergt.  Reddaway, 
from  November  17th  until  January  29th. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  talk 
French  fluently.  He  was  by  birth  a  Belgian,  but 
this  was  hard  to  detect,  as  he  had  grown  up  in 


the  States.  He  did  double  service  in  that  he 
avenged  the  wrongs  of  his  native  country  and 
fought  under  the  flag  of  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion. 

Everyone  liked  to  be  detailed  under  Corp. 
Collins,  as  he  was  of  a  happy-go-lucky,  pleasant 
disposition. 

PVT.  VICTOR  P.  HEINSTEDT 

Serial  No.   2,088,539 
1647  Euclid  Ave.,  Chicago  Heights,  III. 

Heinstedt  was  assigned  to  our  outfit  while  at 
Camp  Mills,  being  transferred  as  a  casual  from 
Camp  Merritt.  Like  the  other  casuals,  we  did 
not  get  to  know  him  until  after  several  months  in 
France.  He  was  tall,  fair-haired,  quiet  and  un- 
as.suming  and  well  liked,  due  to  his  genial  dispo- 
sition. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  Corporal  Whalen's 
Machine  Gun  experts,  having  completed  a  course 
in  this  duty  at  Camp  Coetquidan. 

CORP.  CHAS.  C.  WATT 

Serial  No.  2,985,102 
212  Rock  St.,  Marquette,  Mich. 

Charles  Watt  joined  the  Battery  at  Camp 
Coetquidan,  coming  from  the  310th  Ammunition 
Train. 

Like  most  of  the  boys  from  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, he  was  of  large  dimensions,  and  he  liked  to 
remind  the  smaller  fellows  that  they  grew  them 
all  like  him  at  Marquette,  Mich. 

During  our  activities  in  France  he  was  a  driver 
and  his  duties  also  were  of  an  acting  corporal, 
and  received  this  rank  while  at  Camp  Mills  pre- 
vious to  his  discharge  at  Custer. 


At  physical  drill  Sergt.  Dunn  has  been  known 
to  give  the  Battery  "Rest"  when  the  same  is 
standing  in  position  of  "Hands  on  Hips." 


REMARKS  HEARD  AT  SUPPLY  WINDOW 

I  am  going  to  need  a  new  pair  of  leghorns 
(leggins)  soon. 

This  red  cross  Hamlet  (helmet)  is  some  warm. 

Will  we  take  our  continent  (condiment)  can 
with  us  overseas? 

Is  the  S.  &  W.  revolver  part  of  our  audience 
(ordnance)  equipment? 

Say,  Sergt.,  just  what  is  S.  0.  S. — same  old 
shirt?    I'll  take  a  savaged  one. 
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SERGT.  GALON  M.  WILSON 

Serial   No.   2,026.619 
Merrill,  Mich. 

Inducted  September  23,  1917,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  men  in  the  Battery. 

Was  promoted  to  Corporal  December  7,  1917. 

On  .January  23rd,  Corp.  Wilson  was  sent  to 
Machine  Gun  School  with  2nd  Lieut.  Combes,  and 
completed  his  course  February  13,  1918.  On 
August  13th,  Corp.  Wilson,  with  Sergt.  Schmuck, 
Corp.  Cooper,  1st  CI.  Pvts.  Wood  and  Whalen, 
and  Privates  Allen,  Brown,  Owen,  Maier  (Albert) 
and  A.  Miller,  was  put  on  special  duty  under 
Sergt.  Kelley  to  go  to  Le  Havre  for  motor  trucks. 
Loading  their  trucks  with  needed  supplies,  they 
returned  to  us  at  Bain  via  Paris. 

In  a  little  town  outside  of  Paris  this  troop  had 
a  very  thrilling  experience.  The  natives  had 
never  seen  American  soldiers.  It  was  necessary 
to  billet  for  the  night,  so  they  requisitioned  a 
barn  and  went  to  sleep.  They  were  presently 
awakened  by  the  men  of  the  town  armed  with  all 
kinds  of  firearms,  some  of  them  samples  of 
Napoleon's  time,  surrounding  the  barn.  The 
French  believed  they  were  Boches  and  were  taking 
them  prisoners.  No  one  in  the  crowd  could  talk 
good  French,  but  after  considerable  parleying  the 
mayor  of  the  village  realized  they  were  Amer- 
icans and  so  informed  the  irate  Frenchmen.  Their 
malevolent  attitude  soon  changed  to  respect  and 
courtesy.  The  boys  were  given  wine  and  smiled 
on  generally. 

The  commanding  officer  in  charge  of  this  convoy 
was  1st  Lieut.  Jewett.  On  the  fourth  day  they 
purposely'  got  lost  so  they  could  see  France  and 
possibly  the  one  adventure  had  awakened  a  thirst 
for  more.  The  incident  occurred  at  the  little  town 
of  Amerige. 

At  Coetquidan  Corp.  Wilson  was  made  Section 
Chief,  No.  1  Gun,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
throughout  our  fighting  activities  at  the  front. 

Sergt.  Wilson's  gun  fired  the  first  shell  into 
enemy  territory  from  our  Battery. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  Sergt.  Wilson  was  one  of 
our  Battery  B  quartette. 

He  contributed  greatly  to  the  good  spirits  of 
the  men  by  his  vivacity  and  love  of  fun.  On  the 
way  from  Drouillard  to  Vibraye  the  train  stopped 
in  a  woods  for  a  few  minutes.  The  cars  were 
crowded  and  all  men  leaped  out  to  get  some 
needed  exercise.  Bugler  Rose  and  Sergt.  Wilson 
gave  a  clown-like  few  minute  movie  of  a  dog 
chasing  a  rabbit.  They  had  the  whole  train 
laughing  as  one  barked  like  a  dog  while  the  other 
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ran  before  liim  in  imitation  of  a  frightened  rabbit. 

He  had  the  rare  combination  of  being  a  leader 
and  a  commander  of  his  men,  who  held  him  in 
respect,  but  could  relax  into  fun  and  light  merri- 
ment without  loss  of  dignity. 

If  ever  a  man  won  his  stripes  Wilson  did  when 
he  was  promoted  at  Camp  Mills  just  before  dis- 
charge. 

COOK  VILAS  P.  BLACK.MER 

Serial   No.   2,026.562 
Millington,  Mich. 

Inducted  at  Camp  Custer,  September  29,  1917. 

Was  sent  to  Cooks'  School,  at  Camp  Cu.ster, 
where  he  graduated  and  became  Sergeant  Bel- 
beck's  right-hand  man,  or  Second  Cook.  An 
amusing  incident  which  all  the  boys  will  remem- 
ber occurred  at  the  camouflaged  kitchen  in  the 
Montauville  position.  We  were  fed  only  before 
sunrise  and  after  sunset.  Rations  were  so  low 
that  each  man  could  only  be  given  a  spoonful  of 
beans,  which  morsel  to  tired,  hungry,  fighting  men 
was  more  tantalizing  than  satisfying. 

It  was  dark  and  Blackmer  had  two  Batteries 
to  feed.  It  may  here  be  said  that  a  cook  has  the 
powers  of  a  Corporal  in  the  army.  Blackmer  was 
short  and  stocky,  and  when  opposed  in  duty  could 
exhibit  a  temper  and  calibre  that  would  back 
down  the  most  aggressive.  This  particular  night 
the  lines  were  formed  to  get  their  beans.  The 
officers,  thinking  that  their  rank  could  command 
a  larger  supply  of  food  ahead  of  the  men,  reached 
through  the  men  standing  in  line.  Some  of  us  will 
remember  the  forbidding  picture  that  Blackmer 
presented  as,  armed  with  a  big  club,  he  stood  on 
the  hot  kitchen  and  in  language  more  forceful 
than  refined,  declared  that  the  next  man  who 
thrust  his  mess-kit  forward  out  of  turn  would 
have  his head  smashed. 

Will  we  ever  forget  that  feed  of  turkey  at  Pont- 
a-Mousson,  Christmas,  1918,  which  Blackmer  pre- 
pared? 

It  was  just  as  much  in  the  line  of  military  neces- 
sity that  each  man  should  get  that  poor  spoonful 
of  beans  as  it  was  for  the  cannon  to  be  fed  with 
shells,  and  we  had  a  Fighting  Cook  who  could  and 
would  see  that  it  was  accomplished. 


REMEMBER  THIS? 


Colonel  Hopkins  passes  an  order  that  we  should 
all  go  out  of  public  mourning — in  other  words,  if 
we  wore  black  neckties  they  must  not  show. 


CORP.  DICK  H.  VANDE  BUNTE 

Serial   No.   2,046,111 
Hudsonville,   Mich. 

Enlisted  afc  Camp  Custer,  April  25, 
1918,  and  was  assigned  to  Battery  B 
in  the  B.  C.  Detail,  as  instrument 
man. 

In  civil  life  he  had  followed  educa- 
tional lines  and,  being  mentally  quick 

^^J^^^s"  .-^jj(j  .^  good  mathematician,  supple- 
mented by  a  knowledge  of  telephone  exchange 
matters,  he  was  valuable  in  the  branch  to  which 
he  was  assigned. 

He  took  great  delight  in  instrument  work,  was 
a  hard,  conscientious  worker  and  very  desirous  of 
promotion. 

VandeBunte  was  advanced  to  Corporal  just 
after  our  arrival  at  Coetquidan,  being  the  first 
man  in  the  Battery  to  be  promoted  in  France. 

He  performed  the  duties  of  an  Instrument  Ser- 
geant and  did  the  work  well,  but  was  not  ad- 
vanced to  that  rank,  though  he  deserved  it. 

If  someone  had  written  the  "Creed  of  the  Com- 
mand," they  could  have  saved  time  by  making  a 
French  essayist  and  satirist  their  mouthpiece  and 
just  set  forth  his  classifications  of  man  as  the 
army  high  ones  saw  him.  It  would  read  some- 
thing like  this: 

First  Class  (Officers) — Those  who  have  the 
ideas  and  are  able  to  think;  who  are  superior  to 
the  rest  of  men  and  not  subject  to  the  laws  made 
for  the  common  people. 

Second  Class  (Non-Corns) — Men  who  cannot 
do  original  thinking,  but  who  can  understand  and 
are  perfectly  willing  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the 
first  class. 

Third  Class  (Buck  Private) — The  common 
herd,  who  are  considered  to  be  of  little  more  con- 
sequence on  earth  than  the  lower  forms  of  animal 
life. 

Now  VandeBunte  disagreed  with  the  theory 
that  the  great  majority  of  men  should  be  content 
to  exist  even  as  "a  dog  or  a  tree"  to  serve  those 
super-ones  on  the  misty  heights — trail  them  or 
shade  them — and  always  keep  his  destined  place, 
unless  struck  by  hydrophobia  or  lightning.  In 
fact,  he  intimated  as  much  in  a  letter,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  "heights"  were  worried  about 
censoring  his  epistolary  contributions  to  the 
"Soldier  Mail." 

During  the  days  of  actual  combat  "Van,"  as 
he  was  frequently  called,  assumed  many  hazard- 
ous   undertakings,    and   has    the    distinction    of 


making  reconnaissance  under  the  very  nose  and 
eye  of  the  enemy. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  the  Colonel  appointed 
VandeBunte  to  special  duty  as  brigade  teacher  of 
English.  He  carried  on  this  work  in  the  local 
schoolhouse,  the  marked  results  testifying  to  his 
patience  and  perseverance  as  a  teacher. 

He  had  a  big  heart,  was  generous  with  what  he 
had  and  extremely  sympathetic  toward  his  fel- 
low men.  Corporal  Sprague  had  a  light  attack  of 
yellow  jaundice  and  the  "flu,"  which  gave  Van  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  his  natural  instinct  to 
minister  to  humanity.  He  and  Sprague  were 
"buddies"  during  the  entire  campaign. 

He  was  one  who  had  high-minded  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong  and  preserved  them,  and  in  his 
attitude  toward  life  he  would  always  be  happiest 
in  serving  others  and  helping  them  up  to  some- 
thing better. 

SERGT.  REX  O.  ALLEN 

Serial  No.   2,026,649 
Wheeler,  Mich. 

Joined  the  Battery  September  22,  1917. 

During  the  greater  part  of  his  time  at  Custer 
he  was  Mess  Sergeant. 

At  Coetquidan  he  attended  the  School  of 
Liaison. 

On  his  return  he  was  promoted  to  Corporal  and 
was  detailed  as  an  assistant  to  Sergt.  Kebbe,  in 
charge  of  the  horses. 

Throughout  all  of  our  activities  at  the  front  he 
remained  with  the  Combat  Train,  caring  for  the 
horses. 

He  had  the  distinction  of  being  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Sergeant  while  in  the  battle  line,  being 
advanced  while  in  the  Puvenelle  Woods. 

He  was  one  of  the  quartette  and  helped  to  pro- 
mote the  merriment  in  which  thev  contributed. 


Noticed  at  Retreat,  after  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  is  played,  Lieut.  Clark  about  faces  and 
calls  the  Battery  to  "Attention."  The  second 
night  afterwards  he  squares  himself  by  saying 
that  the  Battery  is  altogether  too  slack  while  the 
National  Anthem  was  being  played.  The  ques- 
tion now  in  mind  is,  did  it  take  him  those  two 
days  to  form  an  explanation  for  the  above? 


Where  is  Jimmy  Hicks'  Miss  Hall  dream  gone 
to? 
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STABLE  SERGT.  JOHN  J.  OBKIEN 

116  Fountain  St..  Woonsockct,  R.  I. 

Previous  to  coming  to  Custer  lie  had  been  a 
Regular  Array  man  and  was  assigned  to  the  Bat- 
tery as  Corporal  to  instruct  us  in  equitation  and 
artillery  practice. 

He  was  promoted  to  Duty  Sergeant  October 
1,  1917,  and  in  France  was  promoted  to  Stable 
Sergeant  September  9,  1918. 

At  the  front  "Jack"  had  a  trying  and  respon- 
sible duty.  He  was  completely  in  charge  of  the 
horses — their  feeding,  the  deploying  of  horses  to 
various  points  of  the  line  and  all  harness  and 
saddles. 

December  2nd,  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  Sergt. 
O'Brien  was  brought  back  to  the  Battery  from 
Stable  Sergeant  and  was  made  Section  Chief.  At 
Les  Forges  he  was  transferred  to  the  Camp  Dix 
detachment  to  be  sent  to  America.  At  Camp  Mills 
he  was  again  transferred  to  the  Camp  Grant  de- 
tachment to  be  mustered  out. 

To  think  of  Jack  is  to  think  of  the  Battery. 
He  could  have  been  1st  Sergeant  but  did  not  want 
the  rank. 

He  had  the  kindly,  humorous  and  original  Irish 
nature,  and  it  can  be  frankly  said  that  the  boys 
actually  loved  Jack  O'Brien. 

On  one  occasion,  at  mess,  one  of  the  men  com- 
plained to  O'Brien  about  the  food — that  he  did 
not  get  enough.  He,  no  doubt,  looked  on  the  rest 
of  us  with  a  certain  compassion,  as  his  experience 
in  the  army  would  enable  him  to  give  things  rela- 


tive importance.  A  little  thing  to  the  profe.^.sional 
soldier  looked  like  a  hardship  to  the  new  soldier 
in  training.  So,  when  this  one  complained  to  him, 
his  spirit  of  compassion  and  comradeship  beamed 
out  and  he  quieth'  said,  passing  to  the  other  his 
own  food:    "Here,  take  mine." 

COUP.  ROBERT  W.  RUSSELL 

Serial    No.    2,026,602 
820  N.  Webster  St.,  Sajrinaw.  Mich. 

Inducted  at  Custer,  November  24,  1917. 

Before  coming  into  the  army  Corp.  Russell 
worked  as  an  electrician  for  the  Saginaw  Electric 
Company  in  company  with  Sergt.  Schmuck,  and 
by  a  kind  coincidence  was  assigned  to  the  same 
outfit  in  the  armJ^ 

He  attended  Liaison  School  at  Camp  Coetqui- 
dan,  and  was  made  Telephone  Corporal. 

At  the  Montauville  position  Sergt.  Schmuck 
was  taken  ill  with  trench  fever  and  Captain  Cher- 
rill  detailed  Corp.  Russell  as  Acting  Telephone 
and  Signal  Sergeant.  This  work  involved  unusual 
responsibility,  as  lie  supervised  all  repairing  of 
wires  under  shell-fire,  and  maintained  the  lines  of 
communication  in  good  order.  At  Tautecourt 
Farm  our  wires  were  cut  five  times,  and  the 
anxious  and  important  work  of  restoring  the 
effectiveness  of  this  equipment  fell  upon  Corp. 
Russell.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  went 
without  sleep  and  on  low  rations,  as  did  the  rest 
of  his  detail  and  cannoneers. 

He  was  familiarly  called  "Bobby"  by  the  boys. 


Sergt.  Jack  O'Brien  relating  "Regular  Army"  experiences 
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SERGT.  LEON  O.  FRYE 

Serial   No.   2.026,565 
St.  Louis,  Mich. 

Sergt.  Frye  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the 
Battery,  having  been  inducted  September  22, 191 7. 
After  going  to  France  he  attended  the  School 
of  Liaison  and  was  promoted  to  Corporal  at  Camp 
Coetquidan.  Just  prior  to  leaving  for  the  front 
he  was  made  Gunnery  Corporal  on  No.  2  gun. 
It  was  he  who  pulled  the  lanyard  that  sent  our 
first  shell  into  enemy  lines. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  promoted  to  Ser- 
geant. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Battery  B  quartette 
and  while  it  was  in  one  of  its  heights  of  revelry, 
Frye  sprained  his  foot  coming  down  some  steps. 
Sergt.  Allen,  in  his  desire  to  get  help  for  Frye, 
reported  to  the  Battery  commander  that  Sergt. 
Frye  had  hurt  his  foot  and  wouldn't  they  send 
the  veterinary. 

In  his  little  excitement,  his  experience  as  Ser- 
geant among  the  horses  got  professions  mixed  up. 
This  made  it  difficult  for  Sergt.  Frye  to  walk  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  this  was  a  hardship,  as  it  made 
it  rather  hard  for  him  to  keep  from  starting  some 
fun  for  everyone  in  general. 

At  Les  Forges,  right  after  Retreat,  the  boys 
made  up  a  party  of  which  Sergt.  Frye  was  a 
member,  and  all  visited  the  town  of  Vibraye.  In 
one  of  the  cafes  two  little  French  girls  sang  the 
popular  French  song  for  us,  "Quand  Madelon." 

He  was  very  accurate  as  to  detail,  and  made  a 
model  artilleryman.  The  boys  will  remember 
many  pleasant  card  parties. 

He  visited  Rennes  and  was  on  leave  to  Aix 
Les  Bain. 

QUAND  MADELON 
Quand  Madelon  vient  nous  servir  a  boire. 
Sous  le  tonnelle  on  frole  son  jupon, 
Et  chacun  lui  raconte  une  histoire, 
Une  histoire  en  sa  fagon. 
La  Madelon  pour  nous  n'est  pas  severe, 
Quand  on  lui  prend  la  taille  ou  le  menton, 
Elle  rit,  c'est  tous  I'mal  quelle  salt  faire. 
Madelon,  Madelon,  Madelon. 

When  Madelon  comes  to  serve  us  drink. 

Under  the  arbor,  we  pull  at  her  skirt, 

Each  one  telling  her  a  story, 

A  story  in  its  way. 

Madelon  is  not  strict  with  us, 

When  we  put  our  arms  'round  her  waist  or 

tickle  her  chin. 
She  laughs,  that's  all  the  harm  she  knows. 
Madelon,  Madelon,  Madelon. 


SERGT.  LESTER  D.  WATERS 

Serial   No.   2,026,615 
2209  N.  Lafayette  St.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Inducted  at  Camp  Custer,  September  22,  1917. 

Promoted  to  Corporal  June  13, 1918. 

Corporal  Waters,  with  Corporal  Dunn,  had 
the  arduous  task  of  training  under  pressure  just 
before  we  were  to  go  overseas,  the  last  lot  of  raw 
recruits.  He  devoted  himself  to  this  work  from 
early  morning  until  late  in  the  evening.  The 
boys  will  remember  both  of  them  with  kindness 
when  they  think  of  the  exactions  of  their  work 
and  how  faithfully  and  patiently  they  labored  to 
transform  them  into  soldiers. 

We  contested,  on  July  2nd,  in  gunnery  practice 
at  Camp  Custer,  which  was  to  be  our  last  work 
in  that  line  at  Custer.  Corporals  Dunn  and 
Waters  were  both  complimented  by  Captain  (now 
Major)  Zimmerman  for  their  accuracy  and  speed. 
Both  of  these  corporals  were  gunners  on  the 
three-inch  English  field  pieces. 

At  Camp  Coetquidan  he  was  made  Section 
Chief  of  No.  4  gun  and  participated  in  this 
capacity,  and  was  Section  Chief  during  our  activ- 
ities at  the  front. 

He  received  the  nickname  of  "Stormy,"  from 
his  ability  to  box ;  could  put  up  a  good  fight  and 
take  an  awful  lot  of  punishment. 

He  was  unassuming  though  independent  by 
nature,  a  loyal  friend  and  an  exceptionally  good 
soldier. 

Waters  was  a  member  of  the  Battery  B  quar- 
tette. 

He  was  always  on  the  square,  had  a  subtle 
control  of  others  and  unusually  popular  with  his 
comrades. 

At  Camp  Mills  he  was  promoted  to  Sergeant, 
which  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  men,  as 
he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  Sergeant  all 
through  out  activities. 


REMEMBER  THIS? 


When  Gas  School  was  started,  with  Lieut. 
Morgan  in  charge.  The  first  students  sent  from 
the  Battery  being  Sergts.  Schmuck  and  Reddaway. 

AND  THIS? 

When  we  moved  from  Building  No.  399  to 
Building  No.  1220.  The  Battery  had  furnished 
the  Regimental  Guard  that  day,  and  with  depleted 
numbers,  had  to  carry  Battery  stuff  two  miles. 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  GARMS  WEBSTER 

Serial  No.  2,026,616 
Sumner,  Mich. 

Webster  was  one  of  the  early  recruits  in  Bat- 
tery B,  being  inducted  in  November,  1917,  at 
Camp  Custer. 

His  pursuits  previous  to  service  had  been  agri- 
cultural, and  he  had  the  ea.sy,  happy-go-lucky 
disposition  of  the  country  and  easily  adapted  him- 
self to  the  outdoor  army  life. 

During  the  eleven  days'  action  at  the  front  in 
actual  combat  with  the  enemy.  Private  Webster 
performed  the  duties  of  cannoneer,  which  calls 
for  coolness  and  precision  to  direct  the  shells  into 
the  enemy  lines.  Like  all  cannoneers,  hardships 
were  his  lot. 

In  January,  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  after  the  regi- 
ment had  thoroughly  deloused  and  looked  after 
the  health  of  the  second  batch  of  horses  and 
mules,  the  Colonel  held  many  regimental  reviews 
wherein  the  entire  regiment  would  line  up  in 
eschelon  formation  and  pass  before  the  command. 
On  one  of  these  morning  parades,  which  were  in 
the  form  of  jokes  to  the  men.  Private  Webster 
and  Private  Smith  created  some  amusement  by 
holding  up  the  line  to  the  distraction  of  the 
Colonel.  The  mules  they  were  driving  balked  on 
the  hill,  holding  up  the  whole  procession.  After 
some  delay,  the  balance  of  the  line  moved  aroimd 
them,  leaving  them  to  bring  up  the  rear  if  the 
mules  could  be  persuaded  to  look  at  it  that  way. 
As  whips  on  horses  or  mules  were  forbidden,  we 
do  not  know  what  Webster  and  Smith  promised 
those  mules  or  what  psychic  arts  they  worked  on 
them,  but  they  managed  to  come  in  at  the  tail  of 
the  parade. 

He  was  constitutionally  patient  and  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  spirit  of  comradeship,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  fill  in  where  needed. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  EDWARD  G.  KRAUSS 

Serial   No.   I,.'i9.5..321 
Care  .Mrs.  Ethel  StansilU  MurtaoEh,  Idaho 

:;>^  Krauss  joined  the  Battery  as 

•ij  we   were   about    to   entrain    for 

overseas.  He  had  enlisted  soon 
^^/^  after  our  entry  into  the  war  but 
^Pr  )  r^^jf^  through  illness  at  Camp  Merritt, 
i4\c^  ^ 'i  ^'  he  lost  the  opportunity  to  cross 
JJi^J^J^'-  '  with  his  own  outfit.  With  the 
rest  of  the  ca.suals  he  was  de- 
tailed on  kitchen  police  while  aboard  the  Maure- 
tania. 

After  we  reached  Coetquidan  we  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  young  westerner,  strong  of 
build,  and  in  his  blood  the  impulsive  freedom  of 
the  plains.  In  point  of  years,  he  was  the  youngest 
boy  in  the  Batter>',  and  was  youthful  in  appear- 
ance and  in  expression  of  his  thoughts.  A  rider 
of  the  purple  sage  from  childhood,  his  instincts 
naturally  led  him  to  delight  in  riding  a  horse.  At 
Pont-a-Mousson,  where  hikes  and  regimental  re- 
views were  frequent,  he  acted  as  our  guidon 
bearer,  a  duty  which  he  proudly  and  willingly 
performed.  He  handled  a  horse  well  and  when 
mounted,  presented  a  soldierly  appearance,  which 
contributed  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he 
handled  the  guidon.  Krauss  preceded  the  officers 
to  railroad  crossings  and  other  points  of  danger 
where,  on  his  horse,  he  took  up  his  post  holding 
aloft  our  colors,  as  in  one  of  Washington's  favor- 
ite pictures.  He  would  remain  at  attention  imtil 
his  charge  had  passed  on,  when  he  would  come 
galloping  up  to  resume  his  position  at  the  head  of 
the  column, 

THE  GUIDON 
Nobly  it  leads  the  columns 
Home  lands  and  far  lands, 
And  half  the  world  around. 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  THOMAS  H.  MEDLAND 

Serial    No.    2,983,621 
Painesdale,   Mich. 

Medland  wa.s  assigned  to  Battery  B  from  the 
160th  Depot  Brigade  on  July  1,  1918. 

He  was  sliort  of  stature  and  stocky,  having  been 
a  miner  in  civilian  life,  and  had  strength  for  the 
army  life.  "Tommy,"  as  he  become  known  to 
all  of  us,  was  of  a  radiant  and  sunny  disposition, 
always  willing  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
without  much  grumbling.  He  was  of  English 
birth,  having  adopted  the  United  States  for  his 
home  some  years  before  the  war. 

He  showed  great  skill  in  athletics  and  especially 
at  soccer  ball.  He,  with  Alfred  Baker,  could  pass 
the  ball  down  the  field  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  unskilled  player  would  watch  with  surprise. 

Tommy  was  picked  for  a  driver  and  was  one 
of  the  few  that  really  understood  the  life  and 
habits  of  our  friend,  the  horse.  He  was  one  of  the 
regular  drivers  that  brought  the  pieces  up  at  our 
last  position. 

He  had  looked  forward  to  a  pass  to  visit  his 
relatives  in  England  but  as  he  would  had  to  have 
missed  sailing  with  the  outfit,  he  gave  up  the  idea 
and  received  his  discharge  in  his  adopted  country. 

MECH.  ALOYSIUS  MAIER 

Serial   No.   2,026,588 
131   W.  Barnard  St..  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Maier  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  out- 
fit, being  assigned  to  the  outfit  during  September, 
1917. 

He  was  a  carpenter  in  civilian  life.  This  fact 
proved  to  be  a  splendid  asset  to  our  comrade. 
Camp  Custer  at  this  time  was  far  from  being  com- 
plete, so  carpenters  were  in  big  demand,  and  when 
Battery  B  moved  to  Barracks  1220  there  were 
many  odd  jobs  to  be  done. 

The  command,  "Burmeister  and  Maier  Fall 
Out,"  will  remain  in  the  minds  of  all.  After  all 
jobs  of  a  mechanical  nature  were  completed  our 
two  buddies  still  fell  out  and  usually  completed 
the  job  assigned  in  short  order  and  then  put  in  a 
little  bunk  fatigue. 

He  was  a  member  of  Chief  Mech.  Horton's 
artisans,  and  it  must  be  said  here  that  during  our 
first  few  months  in  France  Maier  was  never  idle, 
as  our  equipment  was  ever  in  need  of  repairs,  so 
at  the  command,  "Fall  Out,"  there  was  manual 
labor  ahead. 

While  in  France  he  studied  ammunition,  and 
during  the  days  of  hostilities  he  aided  in  the 
unpacking  and  handling  of  the  various  explosives 
that  were  eventually  handed  to  Fritz. 


MECH.  ALBERT  M.  BURMEISTER 

Serial    No.    2.026,556 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

Burmeister  was  another  of  the  early  members 
of  the  outfit,  arriving  at  Custer  during  Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

Like  his  bosom  mate,  Mech.  Maier,  he  was  a 
carpenter  in  Saginaw  before  entering  the  service 
of  Uncle  Sam.  To  think  of  one  is  to  think  of  the 
other,  as  at  Camp  Custer  they  invariably  worked 
on  the  same  details  and  in  France  they  both 
would  be  found  with  the  Battery  supply  wagon. 

He  was  slow  of  movement  and  speech,  but 
quick  to  grasp  an  idea  and  in  short  order  the 
work  would  be  done.  Our  home  1220,  at  Custer, 
has  many  a  cupboard,  shelves  in  the  supply  room, 
walks  about  the  Battery  area,  etc.,  that  he  helped 
to  build  and  supervise.  But  when  these  were  all 
done,  a  smile  might  have  been  seen  on  his  face 
when  the  usual  command  came  at  a  formation, 
"Burmeister  and  Maier  Fall  Out." 

Always,  when  we  arrived  at  a  new  camp,  there 
was  abundance  of  work  for  the  mechanics.  The 
mechanics'  tools  were  always  with  us  and  were 
carried  in  the  Battery  supply  wagon.  They  re- 
ceived many  a  compliment  at  inspections  on  the 
splendid  condition  their  tools  were  in. 

Burmeister  also  studied  munitions  and  aided  in 
getting  them  to  the  pieces.  He  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  quiet  way  of  taking  the  army 
life  without  much  complaint. 


PVT.  KARL  FELSHAW 

Charlotte,  Mich. 

Felshaw  became  one  of  us  May  24,  1918. 

On  June  12,  1918,  with  twenty-eight  other  re- 
cruits, he  passed  from  the  recruit  class  to  that  of 
a  private. 

He  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  men  that  came 
into  the  army  shortly  before  we  left  for  overseas 
service,  thereby  going  without  an  opportunity  to 
get  home  on  a  pass. 

In  civilian  life  he  was  a  druggist,  and  would 
have  been  a  splendid  aid  to  the  Medical  Detach- 
ment, but  instead  his  duties  were  varied,  owing 
to  the  short  time  left  for  training. 

He  sailed  to  France  with  the  outfit  but  was, 
unfortunately,  taken  ill  while  on  our  way  to  the 
front  in  the  "40  Hommes  and  8  Cheveaux."  He 
was  transferred  to  a  hospital  at  Toul.  His  desire 
was  to  get  back  with  the  Battery  before  hostil- 
ities ceased,  but  he  was  not  successful  in  this  and 
received  his  discharge  from  another  outfit. 
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PVT.  ABDON  J.  CAYER 

Serial    No.    2.983,092 
30  Farnham  St.,  South  Lawrence,  MasB. 

Inducted  June  25,  1918,  at  Custer. 

At  Camp  Mills,  before  going  to  entrain,  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  Lieut.  Gildart,  who 
made  him  his  orderly,  and  he  acted  in  that 
capacity  to  other  officers. 

He  had  the  advantage  of  speaking  French,  and 
one  day  stepped  out  of  ranks  to  say  goodbye  to 
some  French  friends,  who  treated  him  to  bev- 
erages in  which  water  is  not  the  highest  per- 
centage. The  Captain,  whose  orderly  he  was, 
wanted  him  for  something,  and  finding  him  miss- 
ing, sent  a  detail  to  look  for  him.  Prettj'  soon 
Cayer  arrived,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
reported  to  the  Captain,  who  asked  him:  "Where 
have  you  been?"  Cayer  answered,  "The  Private 
has  been  on  a  detail,"  meanwhile  making  a  brave 
effort  to  salute. 

"What  detail?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"A^a  Co-cognac  detail,  sir." 

At  the  front  he  was  made  a  permanent  K.  P. 
under  Sergt.  Belbeck,  and  when  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  he  tried  to  make  us  believe  that  we  were 
more  than  comfortable.  It  was  hard  to  be  solemn 
when  he  was  about. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  detailed,  under 
Color  Sergts.  John  0.  Main  and  Fred  E.  Ramsay, 
to  repair  the  shell-torn  roads  with  a  number  of 


other  men  from  other  Batteries.  The  Color  Sergt. 
called  him  "Mike"  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
other  path-n}enders. 

For  some  minor  offense  the  Captain  ordered 
that  he  carry  a  full  pack  all  daj'.  In  his  resource- 
ful way  of  getting  out  of  grief,  he  put  a  stove- 
pipe in  his  pack  to  make  it  appear  bulky  and.  of 
course,  got  away  with  it. 

He  was  the  champion  wood-chopper  and  was 
very  strong.  His  nature  was  such  that  anyone 
would  like  him,  officers  as  well  as  men.  His 
amusing  traits  will  always  be  recalled  by  all  in 
the  Battery. 


REMEMBER  THIS? 

W^hen  the  Battery  went  out  into  the  country  on 
its  first  hike.  How  each  man  had  to  carry  his 
own  rations,  even  to  firewood.  Rations  consisted 
of  one  slice  of  beef,  one  of  bacon  and  two  of 
bread,  one  potato,  one  spoonful  of  coffee,  a  little 
package  of  sugar,  one  of  salt  and  pepper.  Water 
was  carried  in  the  canteen.  On  our  return  we  had 
to  clean  our  mess  kits  with  sand-water  or  any- 
thing we  could  get  hold  of,  a  difficult  job  to  make 
satisfactory  results,  especially  for  the  inspection 
which  followed. 

AND  THIS? 

The  wooden  guns  we  used  instead  of  real  ones 
in  learning  to  change  posts. 


I'iKir  our-  hinidri'i}  fijly-nKvcn 


MAJOR  GROVER  C.  ZIMMERMAN 

COMMANDER  FIRST  BATTALION 
Johnstown,  Pa- 

Major  Zimmerman  came  from  the  Regular 
Armj-,  where  he  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  He 
had  followed  military  life  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  when  we  went  into  the  war  he  was  made  a 
Captain  and  assigned  to  Headquarters  Company 
at  Custer. 

He  instructed  the  boys  in  pistol  practice. 

He  accompanied  his  information  with  very 
abusive  language  and,  being  a  commanding  officer, 
we  were  wholly  without  recourse,  but  we  could 
form  opinions,  and  we  did.  Colonel  Hopkins  was 
acquainted  with  his  methods  but  entirely  ap- 
proved the  way  of  instilling  a  psychology  of  fear, 
whose  consort  everywhere  in  life  is  hate.  Even 
taking  into  consideration  that  he  had  been  satu- 
rated in  militarism  as  a  profession,  there  are 
American  standards  for  the  treatment  of  soldiers, 
which  he  violated. 


On  November  17,  1918,  he  was  promoted  to 
Major  of  the  First  Battalion,  at  Pont-a-Mousson. 
His  duty  was,  in  part,  to  inspect  the  1st  Battalion 
Batteries.  This  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  per- 
form a  miracle  in  Sergeant  Belbeck's  kitchen  one 
Saturday  morning.  Looking  at  a  small  oval 
object  on  the  floor,  he  demanded  of  the  Sergeant 
"Why  are  potatoes  on  the  floor?"  The  Sergeant 
replied:  "Sir,  that  is  not  a  potato,  it's  a  stone." 
The  Major,  raising  his  voice,  "I  say  it  is  a 
potato."  According  to  army  regulations  the  Ser- 
geant replied:    "Sir,  it  is  a  potato." 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  celebrated  his  promotion 
to  Major  by  lining  up  the  non-coms  and  intro- 
ducing himself  to  them  in  the  following  inspiring 
and  elevating  manner:  "I  suppose  you  all  know 
who  I  am.  If  you  don't — start  something,  and 
you'll  damned  soon  find  out." 

This  was  meant  to  be  impressive;  it  was,  but 
not  as  designed. 


New  Maior    Gives    Impressive     Speech   To     1^     Battalion      N  C   0.s 
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2ND  LIEUT.  RICHARD  C.  COMBES 

40  West  Canflcld  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Graduated  from  Officers'  Training  School,  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  and  was  assigned  to  Headciuarters 
Company,  328th  F.  A.,  September  1,  1917. 

At  Custer,  Lieut.  DaPrado  and  2nd  Lieut. 
Combes  attended  the  Camp  Signal  School,  from 
which  they  qualified  the  two  highest  of  the  stu- 
dents. They  both  applied  for  the  Army  Air 
Corps  six  times,  but  each  time  their  applications 
were  pigeon-holed  in  Colonel  Hopkins'  desk.  The 
matter  was  taken  to  the  General,  who  raises  Cain 
with  the  Colonel,  claiming  there  was  a  breach  of 
military  etiquette  in  not  pas.sing  on  the  applica- 
tions. The  Colonel  gets  annoyed  because  the 
matter  had  been  taken  over  his  head,  and  said  in 
true  Hopkins  style,  "By  God,  I'll  show  them 
who's  boss." 

Lieut.  Combes  was  transferred  to  Battery  B 
January  8,  1918.  He  gave  us  instructions  as  to 
gas  and  the  adjustment  of  masks.  The  Lieutenant 
was  also  our  Mess  Officer  for  a  time.  At  Coet- 
quidan  he  was  Regimental  Radio  and  Telephone 
Officer  and  was  transferred  September  9th  to 
Headquarters  Company. 


In  action  he  served  as  First  Battalion  Telephone 
Officer.  His  was  the  task  of  coining  code  words 
to  be  used  in  liaison  or  communication  with  the 
fighting  units.  An  example  of  liis  work  is  found 
in  the  Musical  and  Courier  codes,  found  else- 
where in  this  book. 

His  line  of  duty  gave  him  no  opportunity  to 
avail  himself  of  shelter  as  an  officer.  It  was 
hazardous  and  exacting,  keeping  in  working  order 
all  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  First  Bat- 
talion with  the  Army  Corps. 

On  his  own  initiative,  after  relief  from  his 
duties  of  the  day  at  Coetquidan,  he  taught  the 
boys  algebra  so  they  might  become  eligible  for 
officers.  This  was  unselfish  volunteer  work  for 
the  good  of  the  men.  There  was  but  one  book  in 
the  camp  and  the  Lieutenant  procured  it  from 
Private  Albert  Maier,  of  Battery  B,  from  which 
to  give  his  instruction. 

Everyone  will  remember  his  having  the  men 
adjust  the  gas  mask  by  count,  and  also  his  com- 
mand for  removing  it,  "Take  off — mask." 

As  a  man,  his  bars  prevented  his  revealing  him- 
self as  an  all-'round  good  fellow. 

[NOTE — In  our  General  History.  Lieut.  Combes' 
name,  through  error,  is  spelled  "Coombs."] 


The    Saturda^^^towting^^spection  Mr 
Major  Zimmepman:   Changes   A  Dtone  Into 
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PVT.  ALEXANDER  MacLEAN 

Serial    No.    2.043.557 
437   Sheridan   Ave.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

Private  MacLean  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  310th  Ammu- 
nition Train  at  Guer,  to  Battery 
B,  in  September,  1918.  The  few 
days  before  our  movement  to  the 
battle  front  he,  like  others  in  that 
transfer,  were  assigned  duty  as 
guards  and  the  work  of  grooming  by  detail.  One 
evening  a  regimental  order  came  through  inquir- 
ing of  the  Captain  if  there  was  a  man  who  could 
keep  books.  Private  Barry,  being  in  charge  of 
quarters,  tried  to  ascertain  who  had  this  knowl- 
edge. The  Battery  at  the  time  was  in  mess  line 
and  someone  told  Barry  that  MacLean  had  been 
a  bookkeeper.  Not  knowing  MacLean  by  sight  or 
name,  Private  Barry  called  very  loud  so  the  entire 
line  could  hear:  "MacLean,  MacLean,  Mac- 
Lean;"  No  response.  One  of  his  friends  sug- 
gested to  Barry,  "Call  out  Alkali  Ike."  The 
private  did  so  and  was  immediately  answered. 

Out  of  the  line  stepped  a  tall,  sandy-complex- 
ioned  young  man  who  showed  his  descent  from 
Highland  Scotch  clansmen.  MacLean  qualified 
for  the  job,  which  was  to  develop  into  Field  Clerk, 
but  the  Colonel  changed  his  mind  and  found  he 
didn't  want  such  a  supernumerary. 

At  the  front  MacLean  participated  in  all  the 
dangers  of  the  lines,  being  assigned  as  guard  over 
cannoneers,  outpost  duty  and  assisted  in  the  bring- 
ing up  of  ammunition  under  terrific  shell-fire. 

He  was  very  popular  and  known  for  his  droll 
jokes.    Few  convivial  parties  were  without  him. 

At  Pont-a-Mousson  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Provost  Guard,  and  had  opportunity  to  visit  Toul. 


PVT.  FRED  C.  HANCOCK 

Serial    No.    3.406,253 
Ind. 


Hancock  was  an  old  enlisted 
man,  having  served  several  years 
in  the  regular  army.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  cavalry  prior  to 
his  being  sent  overseas.  At  Camp 
Merritt  he  was  confined  to  hos- 
pital for  a  deep  wound  in  his 
knee  that  he  had  received  while 
chopping  wood.  This  mishap  made  him  a  casual 
and  he  was  transferred  to  Battery  B  two  days 
prior  to  our  sailing  for  England.  He  was  short 
and  stocky  of  build,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
pugilist,  whose  tendencies  he  possessed.  At 
Camp  Coetquidan  he  staged  a  fight  with  another 
soldier  from  another  outfit  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  boys  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  From  then  on  he 
established  himself  as  a  real  hard-boiled  fighting 
man.  Some  of  the  other  fellows  at  moments  of 
rest  challenged  him  to  a  fight.  Eager  and  ever 
ready  to  put  on  the  gloves,  he  fought  Corporal 
Wilson,  Corporal  "Stormy"  Waters  and  Private 
Allen.  These  boys  proved  to  be  formidable  op- 
ponents and  Hancock  blamed  his  lack  of  prowess 
to  his  ill  health. 

Under  his  skin  he  possessed  the  quality  of  a 
resolute  will,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  stubborn- 
ness, which  made  him  an  ideal  man  to  handle, 
drive  and  groom  mules.  In  the  capacity  of  "mule 
skinner"  he  participated  in  our  hazardous  activ- 
ities— bringing  the  guns  up  into  position  at  Taute- 
court  Farm.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  with  a  spirit 
of  tenacity  not  easily  overcome.  His  humor  at 
most  times  was  "Who  said  fight?" 


Corp  Vande  Bunte 
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1ST  CL.  PVT.  JOHN  J.  HEENAN 

Serial   No.   2,983, :!2il 
345  Concord  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 

01'  Jack  was  inducted  June  25,  1918. 

He  was  tall,  muscular  and  a  typical  .^on  of 
Erin,  having  their  genial  and  original  wit. 

At  the  front  he  was  driver  of  one  of  the  guns 
and  shared  the  perils  of  movement  into  position 
at  Tautecourt. 

He  would  entertain  the  boys  with  stories,  orig- 
inal and  characteristic,  of  his  experience  with 
lumberjacks  in  Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula. 
Evidently  he  was  a  keen  observer  of  men  and 
things  by  nature,  with  a  rich  sense  of  humor, 
which  found  expression  in  a  rare  gift  of  telling 
stories  of  happenings  as  he  saw  them. 

On  one  occasion  he  asked  Lieut.  Hazelwood, 
"I  wonder  if  a  fellow  will  have  any  jedg'ment 
when  he  gets  out  o'  this  army?"  The  Lieutenant 
asked,  "Why?"  "Well,  you're  not  allowed  to  use 
any  in  it." 

When  we  were  being  deloused  at  Les  Forges 
he  said,  "Boys,  the're  going  to  give  us  another 
shot  in  the  arm."  "What  for,  Jack?"  "Well, 
you  see,  it's  this  way,  the're  going  to  muster  us 
out  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  they  want  to  put  a 
kind  of  bug  into  ye  that  will  just  naturally  make 
you  want  to  come  back  into  it." 

He  was  a  character  that  radiated  humor  and 
geniality  under  even  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances, a  lover  of  justice  and  as  fine  a  man  as 
anyone  would  wish  to  meet  in  any  walk  of  life. 


or  Jack  Heenan  Defines  a  Corporal 

One  grade  above  a  first  class  private.  He  looks 
up  to  the  sergeants,  the  sergeants  look  up  to  the 
lieutenants,  the  lieutenants  look  up  to  the  cap- 
tains and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  "acting"  buck 
private  looks  dovm  on  the  whole  outfit. 


REMEMBER  THIS? 

The  Battery  was  lined  up  to  fight  a  fire  at  the 
Re-Mount  Station,  which  caused  the  loss  of  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  hay  and  oats. 

AND  THIS? 

An  order  was  issued  that  no  one  could  obtain 
a  pass  unless  he  wore  a  white  collar  which  showed 
above  his  blouse.  A  Sergeant  must  inspect  each 
man  before  pass  was  given. 


A  IMULE'S  EPITAPH 

An  army  mule  at  one  of  the  cantonments  "went 
west."  The  private  who  had  charge  of  the  last 
rites  had  to  fill  out  the  regulation  form,  and  came 
across  the  suggestion,  "Disposition  of  Carcass." 

After  a  moment's  thought  Sammie  wrote  on  the 
blank  line: 

"Mean  and  deceitful."  —  Dallas  Holland's 
Magazine. 


Peace  rules  the  day  where  reason  rules  the 
mind. — Collins. 


0\   JacV>  HeexxMv  \e\Vs  ^rev^  mare   a   ^a\V€\vt  &\ot\^. 
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1ST  LIEUT.  LESLIE  A.  MORGAN 

1403  Grand  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Lieut.  Morgan  graduated  from  Officers'  Train- 
ing School  August  15,  1917,  and  was  assigned  to 
Headquarters  Company  September  1st. 

Having  previously  graduated  from  Harvard 
University,  the  athletic  training  he  received  there 
stood  him  in  good  stead  for  army  life,  particularly 
the  possession  of  a  fine  pair  of  lungs,  with  which 
to  combat  gas,  when  he  was  appointed  as  gas 
expert. 

In  February,  1918,  he  became  our  Regimental 
Gas  Instructor,  and  his  duties  were  to  teach  the 
men  how  to  wear  and  care  for  the  hated  respirator. 
Through  his  teaching,  the  regiment  qualified  as 
the  best  trained  organization  in  the  division  in 
gas  defense. 

He  sailed  for  France  with  the  advance  party 
and  on  his  arrival  was  sent  to  Chaumont  to  the 
A.  E.  F.  Gas  School,  returning  to  the  regiment  in 
September  to  supervise  all  gas  instruction  for  con- 
ditions at  the  front. 

At  Camp  Coetquidan  he  instituted  a  method 
that  would  inspire  instant  alertness  on  the  part  of 
the  men  in  the  donning  of  their  masks.  In  carry- 
ing out  his  system  of  alarm,  klaxons  and  other 
means  of  making  noise  were  sounded  after  taps. 
This  instruction  was  unknown  to  Colonel  McKell 
and  when  he  heard  the  alarm  he  ordered  his 
Adjutant,  Captain  Spofford,  to  have  Lieut.  Mor- 
gan report  to  his  quarters.  The  lieutenant  re- 
sponded, entering  the  Colonel's  room,  which  was 
entirely  dark.  He  saluted  in  the  dark,  clicking 
his  heels  and  stood  at  attention.  The  Colonel 
demanded  of  our  gas  officer,  in  his  characteristic 


tone  of  voice,  "What  in  h —  is  that  I  hear  about 
a  damned  gas  alarm  after  taps?"  The  lieutenant 
then  explained  the  necessity  of  alertness  on  the 
part  of  the  men  in  preparation  for  their  protec- 
tion when  they  reached  the  front.  The  Colonel 
said:  "Well,  the  Old  Man  didn't  give  such  an 
order.  Now,  what  do  you  mean  by  giving  an 
alarm  like  that?"  The  lieutenant  again  explained 
the  importance  of  this  feature  of  his  instruction. 
On  second  thought  the  Colonel  seemed  in  his  own 
mind  to  endorse  the  wisdom  of  the  lieutenant's 
system  and  said  in  his  peculiar  high-pitched 
voice:  "Now  the  Old  Man  orders  you  to  go  ahead 
with  it.  It's  the  Old  Man's  orders,  now.  Go 
ahead.    Go  ahead  with  it." 

At  the  front  Lieut.  Morgan  was  with  the  First 
Battalion  at  Montauville  two  days  and  was  later 
assigned  to  duties  in  the  c^bservation  post  on 
Mousson  Hill.  This  hill  had  been  recognized  by 
the  Germans  as  an  American  observation  post 
and  was  shelled  incessantly. 

In  the  advance  position,  at  Tautecourt  Farm, 
he  was  our  gas  officer.  Then,  from  his  point  of 
view,  since  it  took  him  out  of  action,  he  was  sent 
to  the  hospital  for  a  siege  of  mumps  the  day  be- 
fore the  armistice  was  signed. 

On  his  recovery  he  was  assigned  to  Battery  B, 
where  the  men  of  our  outfit  will  recall  his  putting 
us  through  settingup  exercises  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
and  remained  with  the  Battery  until  its  demobili- 
zation. 

After  a  certain  relaxation  of  military  discip- 
line, which  was  felt  after  hostilities  ceased,  the 
men  of  our  Battery  will  remember  Lieut.  Morgan 
for  a  genial  good  fellow. 
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I'VT.  CORNELIUS   BARK  EM  A 

Serial   No.   2,048.210 
331  Columbia  Ave.,  Holland,  Mich. 

Private  Barkema  was  in- 
ducted November  24,  1917,  at 
Camp  Custer. 

While  in  training  at  Coet- 
quidan,  Private  Barkema  was 
taken  ill  on  October  13,  1918, 
and  was  taken  to  Hospital 
No.  15.  Four  days  later, 
October  17th,  he  succumbed 
to  broncho-pneumonia  at  8:35 
p.  m. 

In  the  sang  froid  manner  in  which  soldiers 
treat  all  things  serious,  his  comrades  had  jokingly 
talked  with  him  just  before  he  was  sent  to  the 
hospital.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  came  to 
them  as  a  distinct  shock.  The  training  at  that 
time  was  so  intensive  that  the  individual  was  lost 
sight  of,  but  this  made  the  boys  pause  and  note 
that  perhaps  this  comrade  had  only  preceded  them 
across  the  line  just  a  little  while  before. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  twin  peaks  of  human 
destiny  are  Life  and  Death.  Sometimes  the  range 
between  is  long,  but  in  the  case  of  our  comrade  the 
flush  of  sunrise  yet  brightened  both  peaks  when 
the  light  of  life  set. 


^omm^^J^WEt^^=^M 


CHAPLAIN'  JOHN  MULVEY 

J'ASTOR  OF  ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH.  GRAND  RAPIDS  DIOCESE 
Alma,  Mich. 

Reverend  Father  Mulvey  was  appointed  regi- 
mental chaplain  and  later  on  was  transferred  to 
Divisional  Headquarters  as  French  teacher  of  the 
boys  at  Camp  Custer. 

He  understood  the  American  "young  man"  in 
uniform  or  out  of  uniform,  and  applied  the  train- 
ing he  had  received  along  logical  and  spiritual 
lines  to  the  material  and  moral  betterment  of  the 
soldier.  His  broad,  kindly,  hail-fellow-well-met 
nature  made  him  popular,  and  he  succeeded  in 
establi.shing  a  comradeship  with  the  boys  of  the 
Battery,  who  all  liked  him  personally. 

Father  Mulvey  did  not  accompany  us  overseas, 
as  his  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  were 
needed  by  the  Divisional  Headquarters,  but 
through  a  strange  and  almost  dramatic  coinci- 
dence, met  the  Battery  in  France  on  November 
12th.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Battery 
B  in  battle  form,  coming  out  of  the  combat  at 
Tautecourt.  Begrimed  and  clothed  in  tatters,  the 
boys  from  Alma,  and  others  who  knew  Father 
Mulvey,  were  delighted  to  meet  him.  He  cordially 
shook  hands  and  greeted  all  who  knew  him. 

We  do  not  know  what  passing  outfit  he  was 
connected  with,  but  it  was  a  pleasing  and  dra- 
matic coincidence  which  he  will  keep  with  other 
memories  of  France. 
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CORP.  HARRY  S.  ALLEN 

Serial    No.    2,983,932 
1914   E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Corporal  Allen  came  from  the  310th  Ammu- 
nition Train  in  September. 

With  several  others  of  the  drivers,  he  was  made 
Caisson  Corporal,  and  helped  pull  the  guns  into 
action  at  Tautecourt  in  view  of  the  enemy.  Like 
the  rest  of  us,  he  survived  the  shelling  of  our 
position  during  the  days  just  previous  to  the 
armistice. 

His  promotion  occurred  in  January,  1919. 

Allen  was  a  good  soldier  and  fearless  in  dis- 
charge of  duty. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  EVERETT  WOLFE 

Serial   No.   2,026,620 
North  Star,  Mich. 

Wolfe  was  assigned  to  the  Battery  at  Camp 
Custer,  November  20,  1917.  He  was  a  willing 
worker,  taking  to  soldiering  well,  and  was  soon 
raised  to  a  first  class  private.  He  could  have  been 
a  corporal  but  much  rather  preferred  the  duties 
of  a  private. 

He  was  well  built  and  strong,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  our  pugilists  during  the  days  of  the  "ring" 
at  Custer. 

His  duties  were  varied  but  will  be  remembered 
with  Rozema  as  a  four-line  driver,  getting  our 
rolling  kitchen  over  the  rough  roads  without  up- 
setting the  slum. 


1ST  CL.  PVT.  WALTER  F.  LOFY 

Serial   No.    2,983,762 
1115  Carpenter  Ave.,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Lofy  was  one  of  the  recruits  joining  the  outfit 
July  1,  1918.  He  was  tall,  strong  and  of  a  sol- 
dierly bearing,  dark  complexion  and  of  a  kindly 
look  that  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  all.  He 
came  from  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  outdoor  life  while  in  the  lumber 
woods  of  the  Iron  Mountain  region.  What  ap- 
peared to  be  a  hardship  to  the  average  recruit  he 
took  as  an  everyday  occurrence  and  aided  others. 

His  record  card  showed  that  he  had  worked 
with  horses,  so  when  we  were  changed  from  a 
motorized  outfit  to  a  horse-drawn  outfit,  Walter 
was  picked  for  a  driver  and  he  made  good.  He 
usually  drove  the  lead  team  and  was  one  of  the 
drivers  that  placed  the  pieces  at  our  last  position. 

Lofy  will  be  remembered  for  his  kindly  way  of 
helping  others  during  trying  times. 


PVT.  JOHN  H.  COBB 

Serial   No.   2,985,458 
1610  Mablc  Ave.,  Flint.  Mich. 

Cobb  became  one  of  us  at  Camp  Coetquidan 
during  September,  1918,  coming  from  the  310th 
Ammunition  Train. 

He  was  short  of  stature  and  of  a  robust  con- 
stitution, very  quiet  and  unassuming,  so  we  did 
not  get  well  acquainted  with  him  until  after  hos- 
tilities had  ceased  and  we  were  stationed  at  Pont- 
a-Mousson.    He  became  well  liked  by  all. 

He  was  a  driver  while  at  the  front  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Provost  Guard  while  at  Pont-a- 
Mousson. 

PVT.  JOHN  G.  GUSTAFSON 

Serial  No.   2,048,918 
Chief,  Mich. 

Gustafson  was  a  member  of  the  310th  Ammu- 
nition Train  before  being  transferred  to  Battery 
B,  during  September,  1918. 

He  was  tall  and  angular  and  of  a  rugged  con- 
stitution, having  spent  his  life  in  the  outdoors. 
He  understood  the  care  of  horses  and  was  made 
a  driver. 

All  will  remember  his  care  of  government  prop- 
erty, blankets,  saddles,  harness,  etc.  If  he  missed 
any,  a  thorough  search  would  begin  and  all  drivers 
might  be  accused.  The  other  drivers  soon  got 
on  to  this  and  loved  to  tease  him  for  the  sake  of 
friendly  argument. 

Like  many  others,  he  almost  sacrificed  his 
mustachio  at  Camp  D'Auvours,  but  Lieut.  Clark, 
hearing  the.  confusion,  came  to  the  rescue,  so  he 
received  his  discharge  with  this  adornment. 

CORP.  HARRY  C.  WILLIAMS 

Serial   No.   2,017,993 
Dowagiac.  Mich. 

Williams  was  another  of  the  Ammunition  Train 
that  joined  us  during  September,  1918. 

He  was  tall,  well  built  and  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. He  had  been  a  driver  in  the  train  and 
his  previous  experiences  were  capitalized  by  our 
outfit. 

He  was  of  a  radiant  and  .sunny  disposition, 
taking  things  as  they  were  in  the  army  and  not 
what  they  should  have  been  to  the  soldier's  way 
of  thinking.  It  has  been  said  of  the  soldier  that 
"he  always  wishes  he  was  some  other  place,  and 
when  he  finally  reaches  this  destination  he  has  a 
desire  to  be  back." 

Before  receiving  his  discharge  he  was  advanced 
to  Corporal,  a  rank  well  earned. 
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CORP.  THOMAS  MAKGETSON 

Serial   No.   2,983,678 
Nesscn  City,  Mich. 

Inducted  June  25,  1917. 

Previous  to  coming  into  the  army  he  had  fol- 
lowed mining  and  lumbering  in  the  north  woods. 
He  was  tall,  well  built  and  exceedingly  strong. 
As  a  natural  military  adjunct  he  possessed  a 
reverberating  and  commanding  voice  and  could 
make  his  commands  "snappy." 

Margetson  had  the  distinction  of  being  pro- 
moted to  Corporal  while  we  were  in  battle  at  the 
Puvenelles. 

He  was  remarkably  agile  and  quick  of  move- 
ment for  so  large  a  man. 

An  incident  which  was  funny  in  itself,  but  must 
have  been  trying  to  Margetson,  was  his  partici- 
pation, as  Officer  of  the  Day,  in  that  truly  .spec- 
tacular punishment  of  Corp.  Whalen's  squad, 
which  we  have  caricatured  as  "Reveille  All  Day." 

He  was  a  good-hearted,  big-souled  fellow,  re- 
spected and  liked  by  the  fellows. 


CORP.  EDMUND  S.  SMILEY 

Serial   No.   2,983,396 
406  S.  Fifth  St.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Inducted  June  2.5,  1918. 

Smiley  had  an  inquiring  mind  and  would  start 
an  argument  just  to  find  out  something.  He  had 
a  penchant  for  following  the  movements  of  the 
war  as  gleaned  from  the  three  news  organs  obtain- 
able in  the  army — the  Neiv  York  Herald,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  and  the  London  Daily  Mail. 

His  brother  was  in  the  Marines  and  he  was 
wont  to  visit  and  talk  with  the  wounded  Marines 
sent  back  to  this  hospital  from  the  Marne  and 
Chatteau  Thierry. 

On  our  way  to  the  front  we  were  passing  some 
Marines,  near  Neufchateau,  and  Smiley  asked 
if  there  was  a  fellow  with  them  by  the  name  of 
Smiley.  They  said,  "Yes,"  but  Smiley  tried  to 
find  his  brother  among  them  but  did  not  succeed. 
He  had  been  wounded,  sent  to  a  hospital,  recov- 
ered and  went  again  to  the  front.  Corporal 
Smiley  did  not  know  that  he  had  again  been 
wounded  in  action  and  that  his  death  had  occur- 
red in  one  of  the  army  hospitals.  This  was  his 
youngest  brother  and  he  felt  his  loss  very  keenly 
when  he  learned  of  his  death. 

Smiley  was  made  Gunnery  Corporal  and  used 
the  glass  or  panoramic  sight  with  precision  and 
accuracy.  He  .served  all  through  our  combat  with 
Fritz  in  this  capacity. 
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His  sunny  disposition  made  him  friends  and  he 
was  well  liked  bv  his  comrades. 


The  negro  troopers,  acting  as  stevedores  at  the 
various  ports  of  France,  worked  under  great  dif- 
ficulties with  odds  against  them  at  times.  Yet, 
they  made  light  of  their  work,  were  jocular  at  all 
times,  this  being  characteristic  of  their  race. 

It  was  during  our  stay  at  Brest  that  one  of  our 
number  was  on  duty  in  charge  of  the  regimental 
baggage,  and  many  comical  expressions  were 
heard  by  him  as  he  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  various  types. 

The  stevedores  were  putting  over  beef  barrages, 
soup  barrages,  bean  barrages,  etc.  (at  least  the 
noise  that  was  made  as  they  unloaded  the  cargo 
from  the  transport  to  the  cars  would  remind  one 
of  a  barrage) .  During  a  soup  barrage  I  went  on 
board  the  transport,  and  while  down  in  the  hold, 
saw  a  negro  in  one  corner  devouring  the  contents 
of  a  can  labeled  soup,  as  a  case  had  broken  open 
and  he  had  gathered  the  loose  cans.  I  said: 
"Good  soup.  Sambo?"  He  answered:  "Yessa, 
Sarge,  but  it  am  labeled  Chicken  Soup;  if  a 
chicken  eva  saw  dat  ar  soup  he  sure  went  through 
on  stilts." 

In  entering  into  conversation  with  a  group,  I 
found  some  of  them  longing  for  the  southland  of 
America,  a  few  being  so  homesick  that  it  would 
soften  the  hardest  heart.  One  little  fellow  said: 
"If  I  ever  get  back  to  my  Mammy  I'se  never  goin' 
to  leave  again."  Another  chimed  in,  "When  my 
Liza  throws  her  arms  about  me  I's  there  for  life." 
And  still  another  said:  "When  I  plant  ma  feet 
under  Mirandy's  table  and  eat  one  of  her  hoe 
cakes  ag'in  I's  goin'  to  camp  thar  till  I  die."  A 
little  pop-eyed  trooper,  with  a  sad  look,  that  had 
been  listening  to  his  comrades,  said:  "I  ain't  got 
no  Mammy;  I  ain't  got  no  Liza,  and  I  ain't  got 
no  Mirandy,  but  if  I's  ever  get  back  to  Alabam 
ag'in  there  won't  be  no  General  big  enough  to  get 
dis  boy  away  ag'in." 

One  day  a  big,  black  fellow  stopped  me,  saying: 
"Are  you  all  go'in  to  America?"  I  informed  him 
that  I  hoped  so  but  wasn't  sure  what  day.  He 
said:  "I  sure  wish  I  was  but  I  done  think  we 
neva  will  go  back."  It  was  useless  to  try  to  con- 
sole him,  as  he  felt  sure  his  fate  was  France  for 
life.  He  said:  "I  was  talking  with  ma  Company 
Clerk  and  he  done  showed  me  an  order  dat  the 
310th  was  goin',  the  309th  was  goin'  and  all  afor 
and  afta,  but  my  outfit  neva."  He  evidently 
belonged  to  the  308th  and  thought  the  high  com- 
mand forgot  thev  were  there. 


Three  "B"  Sergeants. 
"B"  Coal  Heavers. 
Bugler  Tony  DiSabatini 
Corp.  "Bill"  King. 
Pvt.  Archie  Bell 
Pvt.  Glover  Lewis 
Sergt.  Harris. 


Pvt.  Karl  Felshaw. 

Tom  Granger,   "B"   Barber. 

Sergt.  Howard  H.  Howorth. 

A  Group  of  "B"  Recruits. 

1st  01.   Pvt.   Chas.   Brown. 

Three  "B"  Sergts.  in  Fatigues. 

Not  Beaucoup  Vin  Blanc,  but  Chalk  Water. 


Pvt.  Barry  with  Pals  at  his  Home  in 

Philadelphia. 
Lieut.  Jerry  DaPrado  and  Battery  at 

Retreat.  „ 

Mess  Hall  at  Our  "Custer  Home. 
K.  P.'s  and  Others  Waiting  Retreat. 
Bunk  Inspection. 
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FORMER   BATTERY   "B"   COMRADES 


SERGT.-MAJOR  ALEXANDER  VIGNERON 

Freeland,  Mich. 

Vigneron  was  inducted  September  21,  1917,  at 
Custer.  He  was  very  quick  and  alert  and  took 
to  soldiering  rapidly  and  received  the  rank  of 
Corporal  November  11,  1917.  Short  and  stocky, 
with  a  robust  constitution.  One  cannot  think  of 
Alex,  as  he  was  called  by  all,  without  thinking 
of  S'ergt.  Carl  Leonard,  as  the  two  were  known 
as  the  "Siamese  Twins"  and  furnisliod  much 
amusement  at  Barrack  1220. 

He  was  promoted  to  Sergeancy  May  3,  1918, 
and  sailed  with  this  advance  detachment  for  over- 
seas July  22,  1918. 

While  at  Camp  Coetquidan  he  was  transferred 
to  Headquarters  Co.,  and  became  our  Battalion 
Sergeant-Major,  adding  another  credit  to  his 
alma  mater.  Battery  B. 

SERGT.-MAJOR  CARL  D.  LEONARD 

23  Portage  St.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Leonard  was  inducted  September  21,  1917,  at 
Camp  Custer.  He  was  very  short  of  stature,  so 
immediately  acquired  the  nickname  "Shorty," 
which  stuck  to  him  throughout.  He  was  forever 
planning  some  scheme  whereby  the  bunch  might 
have  a  bit  of  mirth  and  if  caught  tipping  over  a 
buddie's  bunk,  would  enter  into  a  friendly  scuffle, 
which  usually  ended  in  upsetting  all  nearby  bunks. 

"Shorty"  Leonard  was  promoted  to  Corporal 
November  11,  1917,  and  later  to  the  rank  of  Ser- 
geant, May  3,  1918.  On  .July  15,  1918,  he  was 
transferred  to  Headquarters  and  became  a  Bat- 
talion Sergt. -Major  and  proved  himself  worthy 
of  his  office  throughout  our  engagement  in  France. 

1ST  CL.  PVT.  CHARLES  BROWN 

St.  Louis,  Mich. 

Brown  was  assigned  to  the  Battery  in  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  as  one  of  the  pioneer  recruits.  He  was 
one  of  the  large  men  of  the  outfit,  being  over  six 
feet,  of  a  very  genial  disposition  and  ever  ready 
for  a  friendly  scuffle.  He  was  one  of  the  pugilistic 
enthusiasts  at  the  time  Lieut.  DaPrado  put  boxing 
in  our  daily  routine  of  physical  training. 

Motor  experts  were  needed  and  Brown  was 
transferred  to  Brigade  Headquarters  while  at 
Camp  Coetquidan,  and  served  in  this  capacity, 
bringing  up  ammunition  and  supplies  during  our 
days  on  the  line. 
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PVT.  JOHN  KEARNEY 

Came  into  Batterj'^  B  on  September  19th,  being 
one  of  the  first  men  in  the  Battery.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  16th  Engineers  in  Februarj', 
1918,  and  sailed  with  them  March  11th,  landing 
in  St.  Nazaire,  France.  Was  later  sent  to  Nevers 
on  detached  service  to  Company  P  of  the  19th 
Engineers. 

He  was  billeted  in  the  Chateau  Theirrj'  sector 
after  the  armistice  for  a  while,  then  went  to  St. 
Nazaire,  where  he  assisted  in  the  .setting  up  of 
1,600  Baldwin  locomotives. 

Private  Kearney's  record  will  indicate  in  part 
how  many  locomotives  were  assembled  and  put 
into  service  with  the  A.  E.  F. 


PVT.  L.  E.  GRANGER 

The  older  men  in  the  Battery  will  recall  Private 
Granger,  who  was  inducted  into  service  Septem- 
ber 21,  1917,  at  Custer,  from  Ithaca,  Gratiot 
County,  Michigan. 

He  was  transferred  from  Cu.ster  to  Special 
Guard  and  Fire  Company,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 
W^as  detailed  from  there  to  Port  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  into  307th  Guard  and  Fire  Duty.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  342nd  Fire  Truck  and  Hose 
Company. 

Private  Granger  was  trained  to  Special  Fire 
duty  at  U.  S.  Engine  D,  at  Camp  Kearney, 
New  Jersey,  until  after  the  armistice  was  signed, 
and  then  transferred  back  to  Port  Newark  until 
May  5,  1919,  when  he  was  recommended  for  dis- 
charge unit  to  Camp  Merritt  for  fourteen  days. 
From  there  he  was  assigned  to  a  Michigan  casu- 
alty company  bound  for  Camp  Custer,  and  dis- 
charged from  there  May  20,  1919. 

He  was  a  companionable  comrade  whom  the 
first  men  of  the  Battery  will  remember. 

PVT.  WILBUR  POPPY 

Unionville,  Mich. 

Poppy  was  inducted  November  24,  1917,  at 
Camp  Custer,  'but  was  later  transferred  to  Supply 
Co.,  where  he  was  put  on  special  duty  at  the 
officers'  mess,  as  his  neatness  and  genial  person- 
ality was  noticed  by  the  command. 

While  in  France  his  duties  were  varied  but  his 
chief  duty  was  that  of  bringing  up  supplies  to  the 
regiment. 


LIEUT.  JOHN  BENSON 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

LIEUT.  LELAND  S.  JENNINGS 

LIEUT.  HOWARD  GRIFFITH 

Flint,  Mich. 

These  were  three  sergeants  that  have  all  ex- 
pressed their  love  for  their  old  home  outfit.  Bat- 
tery B,  328th  r.  A.,  and  the  boys  have  always 
been  proud  that  they  were  three  more  of  our  lot 
to  become  officers. 

They  were  inducted  at  Camp  Custer,  Septem- 
ber 12,  1917,  being  of  the  first  twelve  recruits. 

Benson  and  Jennings  were  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Corporal  October  1,  1917;  Griffith  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1917.  On  this  same  date  Benson  and  Jen- 
nings were  made  Sergeants.  Griffith  was  ap- 
pointed our  first  Battery  Clerk  and  later  received 
the  rank  of  Sergeant. 

Jennings,  on  October  21,  1917,  then  a  Corporal, 
accompanied  Lieut.  Hays  in  command  of  thirty- 
two  privates  to  Camp  McArthur. 

January  6,  1918,  this  trio  were  the  first  to  go 
to  the  Officers'  Training  School  from  the  Battery. 

While  we  were  located  at  Pont-a-Mousson, 
Lieut.  Jennings  made  us  a  visit  Thanksgiving 
Day.  He  was  stationed  near  Toul  and  had  been 
serving  as  an  aerial  artillery  observer.  When  he 
heard  that  we  were  stationed  in  the  same  vicinity 
he  managed  to  get  a  ride  on  a  French  truck  pass- 
ing through  to  Metz. 

To  think  of  these  three  bring  up  eventful  days 
at  Custer. 

CORP.  ERNEST  I.  JOZIWIAK 

201  N.  Van  Buren  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Joziwiak  was  inducted  at  Custer  in  September, 
1917.  He  was  short  of  stature  and  very  active, 
taking  well  to  soldiering.  Received  the  rank  of 
Corporal  November  11,  1917.  His  records  of 
civilian  life  showed  that  he  could  operate  a  type- 
writer, so  his  duties  were  about  the  orderly  room 
assisting  the  Battery  Clerk. 

He  was  appointed  Clerk  when  Sergt.  Griffith 
was  transferred  to  the  0.  T.  S. 

Our  parties  would  not  have  been  the  success 
they  were  without  Joziwiak's  artistic  decorations 
at  Building  1220. 

He  was  transferred  to  Headquarters  Company 
and  received  his  discharge  from  this  outfit. 


SERGT.  JOHN  GOENSE 

Pannell  and  Bristol  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Goense  was  inducted  at  Camp  Custer  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917.  He  will  be  remembered  by  all  of 
the  early  members  of  the  outfit  for  his  sunny  dis- 
position and  his  willingness  to  do  for  others. 

It  might  be  said  he  was  Major  Dougherty's 
right-hand  man,  as  he  spent  many  weeks  assist- 
ing at  the  "smoke  bombs." 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him  that  he 
could  not  go  to  France,  but  due  to  a  serious 
operation,  was  transferred  to  the  Development 
Battalion  and  became  a  Supply  Sergeant. 

John  wrote  many  letters  to  the  bunch  while  in 
France,  keeping  us  in  touch  with  Custer  doings. 

PVT.  ARCHIE  BELL 

Kingston,  Mich. 

Bell  was  inducted  November  24,  1917,  at  Camp 
Custer.  He  was  of  a  very  radiant  and  sunny  dis- 
position and  took  exceptionally  well  to  soldiering. 

He  made  many  buddies  during  the  short  time 
he  was  with  us,  being  transferred  to  Camp  Pike, 
Arkansas,  December  17,  1917. 


REMEMBER  THIS? 

When  some  officer  conceived  the  idea  that  every 
board  in  the  barracks  should  be  oiled,  and  the 
boys  did  the  work. 


REMEMBER  THIS? 

When  Sunday  inspections  were  fashionable, 
and  Major  General  Parker,  in  order  to  demon- 
strate what  is  earned  is  more  keenly  enjoyed,  gave 
the  order  to  clean  barracks  after  dinner  on  Sat- 
urdaj^,  before  passes  were  given  out. 

AND  THIS? 

The  competition  between  the  Batteries  for  the 
sale  of  Liberty  Bonds.  How  Nelson  and  Haley 
made  a  proposition  to  the  Captain  that  they 
would  buy  and  pay  cash  on  S500  worth  of  bonds 
if  they  were  each  given  a  seventy-two-hour  pass, 
and  which  the  Captain  agreed  to. 

AND  THIS? 

The  evening  that  the  Battery  were  given  a 
chance  to  attend  a  kindergarten  a  la  military — 
in  other  words,  that  sham  battle  that  took  place 
one  evening  giving  an  imitation  of  artillery  fire, 
gas  attack,  infantry  making  charge,  and  so  on. 

AND  THIS? 

Medical  General  Orders  said  each  man's  head 
must  be  thirty  inches  from  the  next  man's.  A  new 
consignment  of  recruits  made  things  crowded,  so 
for  two  weeks  the  command  played  "Pigs  in 
Clover,"  arranging  and  rearranging  the  bunks  to 
meet  this  requirement. 
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CORP.  JOSEPH  A.  ZWAK 

Rock  Valley,  Iowa 

Inducted  November  21,  1917,  at  Camp  Custer. 

Zwak's  life  in  the  army  was  a  varied  one  but 
he  always  met  the  different  tasks  given  him  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  officers.  He  served  but  a 
few  months  with  Battery  B,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred, but  continued  to  be  a  buddie,  as  he  re- 
mained within  the  regiment  in  Supply  Co. 

He  was  put  on  duty  at  the  officers'  mess  as  a 
waiter  because  of  his  neat  appearance  at  all  times. 
He  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  until,  at  a 
Brigade  review  and  inspection,  General  Dickman 
ordered  that  he  be  returned  to  the  ranks,  as  he 
was  not  very  robust  and  needed  the  physical 
training. 

Shortly  before  our  sailing  he  was  again  taken 
from  the  ranks  to  help  manage  our  "canteen," 
and  from  then  on,  when  not  in  regular  line  of  duty, 
he  always  aided  in  dishing  out  the  refreshments 
and  tdbacco  to  the  boys. 

Zwak  had  been  transferred  to  Battery  F  and 
received  the  rank  of  Corporal,  which  he  had 
merited.  Probably  no  enlisted  man  was  more 
widely  known  and  liked  throughout  the  regiment 
than  Joe  because  of  his  genial  disposition  with 
both  officer  and  enlisted  man. 


SERGT.  FRANK  G.  PARKER 

Kingston,  Mich. 

Parker  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  become  a 
member  of  our  Battery  during  September,  1917. 
During  the  short  time  he  was  with  us  he  made 
many  buddies,  which  was  demonstrated  by  the 
visiting  between  Supply  Co.  and  B. 

After  being  transferred  to  Supply  Co.,  in 
November,  1917,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Ordnance 
detachment  with  the  rank  of  Sergt.  of  Ordnance, 
which  duties  he  filled  throughout  our  engagement 
in  France. 

SERGT.  FRED  F.  CRUWELL 
528  N.  Third  St.,  Sasinaw,  Mich. 

Cruwell  was  another  of  the  pioneer  members 
of  our  outfit,  but  was  put  on  special  duty  with 
Sergt.  Parker  and  was  sent  to  the  Ordnance 
School,  at  Rock  Island,  on  November  17,  1917, 
and  on  his  return  was  transferred  to  Supply  Co., 
where  he  received  the  rank  of  Ordnance  Sergeant. 

His  duties  in  France  were  onerous,  as  our  equip- 
ment had  to  be  requisitioned  and  issued  in  record 
time,  but  was  one  of  the  many  men  transferred 
from  B  that  made  good  his  promotion. 
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PVT.  MICHAEL  J.  HALEY 

Ithaca,  Mich. 

Haley  was  assigned  to  the  Batten,-  as  one  of 
the  first  twelve  recruits  on  September  12,  1917. 
He  was  most  six  feet  tall  and  of  splendid  physique. 
"Mike"  showed  great  science  and  skill  in  the  many 
boxing  matches  that  he  took  part  and  u.=ually 
showed  his  opponent  up. 

He  was  transferred  to  Supply  Co.,  Januarj'  30, 
1918,  and  placed  on  special  duty  to  handle  all 
accounts  of  the  regimental  canteen. 

While  in  France  his  duties  were  asually  with 
the  Ordnance  detachment,  where  he  was  an  able 
assistant. 

REG.  SUP.  SERGT.  MILES  A.  NELSON 
Ithaca,  Mich. 

Nelson  was  assigned  to  Battery  B  early  in 
September,  1917.  and  showing  ability  of  leader- 
ship, was  promoted  October  1,  1917,  to  the  rank 
of  Corporal.  He  operated  a  Produce  business  in 
civilian  life.  His  experiences  in  this  line  were 
extensive,  so  the  command  of  the  328th  F.  A. 
capitalized  this  and  Nelson  was  transferred  to 
Supply  Co.  November  15,  1917.  Later  he  was 
given  the  rank  of  Regimental  Supply  Sergeant, 
which  he  filled  admirably,  both  at  Custer  and  in 
France.  If  there  were  any  "eats"  to  be  had  Nel- 
son was  on  the  job  and  the  328th  got  their  share. 

SERGT.  LEO  R.  WHITNEY 

Oakley,  Mich. 

Whitney  was  inducted  in  September.  1917,  at 
Camp  Custer.  In  civilian  life  he  had  been  an 
electrician  and  telephone  expert.  The  "buzzer" 
practice  seemed  to  come  easy  to  him  and  he  was 
at  once  picked  as  a  radio  specialist  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Headquarters  Co.  Here  he  continued  his 
study  and  mastered  the  army  techniciues  of  sig- 
nalling and  proved  a  wonderful  asset  to  our  outfit 
_while  we  were  on  the  lines. 

Whitney  was  one  of  the  many  Battery  B  boys 
that  were  transferred  to  either  Headquarters  Co. 
or  Bridage  Headquarters,  due  to  the  need  of 
specialists  in  various  lines  of  duty. 


They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more. — Isaiah. 


Blessedness  is  promised  to  the  peacemaker,  not 
to  the  conqueror. — Juarles. 


SERGT.  WILLARD  E.  HARRIS 

Decker,  Mich. 

Harris  was  one  of  the  initial  recruits  of  the  out- 
fit, arriving  at  Camp  Custer  the  second  day  the 
camp  opened  up. 

On  November  11,  1917,  he  received  the  rank  of 
Corporal  and  was  Senior  Non-Com  at  the  first 
formal  guard  mount  held  by  the  328th.  In  de- 
scribing it  himself  he  says:  "It  was  all  queer  to 
me  then  and  I  dressed  the  Guard  on  the  Officer 
of  the  Day  instead  of  the  Sergt.-Major." 

He  was  later  transferred  to  Headquarters  Com- 
pany of  the  328th  F.  A.,  and  on  this  day  it  will  be 
remembered  that  our  Battery  shot  up  Apple  Tree 
Hill.  Harris  thinks  this  was  the  most  narrow 
escape  he  had  in  the  service,  being  telephone 
operator  on  this  hill. 

He  was  transferred  from  Headquarters  Com- 
pany, 328th  F.  A.,  to  Headquarters  Detachment, 
160th  F.  A.  Brigade,  on  June  1,  1918,  and  sailed 
with  the  85th  Division  School  Detachment,  July 
22nd,  on  the  S.  S.  Canopic.  This  ship  was  an 
English  one  used  to  transport  emigrants,  and  the 
crew  informed  the  men  there  were  twice  as  many 
bunks  for  transporting  soldiers. 

Harris  experienced  his  first  realization  of  war 
the  day  before  landing  in  Liverpool  when  they 
witnessed  Boche  subs,  but  two  of  them  were  put 
out  of  existence  by  the  destroyers  in  the  convoy. 

He  attended  Telephone  School  at  Coetquidan, 
and  was  appointed  Brigade  Telephone  Sergeant 
September  21,  1918. 

While  at  the  front  his  duties  were  mainly  to 
maintain  communication  between  headquarters 
and  the  several  regiments. 

He  returned  to  America  with  Headquarters 
troops,  receiving  his  discharge  April  23,  1919. 

PVT.  KENNETH  OWEN 

Kenneth  Owen  was  assigned  to  our  outfit 
November  20,  1917.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
privates  to  be  sent  to  attend  the  Motor  School  of 
F.  A.,  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  March  4,  1918. 

He  was  stout  and  of  a  rugged  constitution.  It 
is  not  known  whether  he  had  the  nickname  of 
"Love"  before  becoming  a  buddie  of  Battery  B 
or  not,  but  he  was  always  called  by  this  name. 
It  must  have  been  due  to  his  cheerful  and  loving 
disposition. 

Owen  made  good  at  the  Motor  School  and  was 
transferred  to  Brigade  Headquarters  while  at 
Camp  Coetquidan.  His  duties  were  to  drive  a 
truck  to  the  railhead  to  procure  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  Brigade.  He  was  discharged 
from  this  outfit  with  an  excellent  record. 


CORP.  FRED  C.  COOPER 

Wilmot,  Mich. 

Cooper  was  assigned  to  the  Battery  November 
24,  1917. 

On  March  4,  1918,  he  went,  with  six  other  pri- 
vates, to  Motor  School  of  F.  A.,  at  Kenosha,  Wis. 
He  returned  to  duty  a  month  later,  having  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  course. 

He  was  a  trifle  over  six  feet,  strong  and  of  a 
robust  constitution. 

While  in  France  our  Headquarters  Company 
needed  more  specialists  and  Battery  B  was  called 
upon  to  turn  over  another  good  man.  He  was  dis- 
charged from  this  outfit  with  the  rank  of  Corporal. 

SERGT.  HOWARD  HOWORTH 

Greenville,  Mich. 

He  was  inducted  at  Camp  Custer,  November 
21,  1917,  being  assigned  to  Battery  B  that  day. 

On  December  3,  1917,  he  became  assistant  to 
Battery  Clerk  Griffith,  and  on  December  10th 
received  the  rank  of  Corporal.  When  Griffith 
left  our  outfit,  Howorth  took  full  charge  of  the 
orderly  room,  and  from  then  on  until  his  records 
were  turned  over  to  his  successor,  Corp.  Kern,  he 
worked  faithfully  seeing  that  no  errors  entered  the 
records. 

At  Camp  Coetquidan,  again  the  command  came 
to  Battery  B  for  an  efficient  non-com  to  work  at 
Regimental  Headquarters,  assisting  Adj.  Fiske 
with  the  records  of  the  personnel.  Corp.  Howorth 
was  chosen  and  was  later  made  Sergeant,  remain- 
ing one  of  the  staff  at  Regimental  Headquarters. 

In  thinking  of  Howorth  we  will  all  remember 
how  our  interests  were  his,  as  he  would  work  until 
long  into  the  night  to  get  our  insurance,  allot- 
ments, etc.,  straightened  out. 


SENTRY  GO 

(By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson) 

True  lad  who  shared  the  guard  with  me, 
That  night  of  whirling  snow. 
What  other  nights  have  brought  to  you 
I  shall  not  know. 

I  never  even  heard  your  name, 
And  hardly  saw  your  face ; 
Yet  you  poured  out  your  heart  to  me. 
As  we  kept  pace. 

I  don't  know  if  you're  living  still. 
Or  fallen  in  the  fight: 
But  in  my  heart  j'our  heart  is  safe. 
Till  the  last  night. 
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PVT.  CORNELIUS   BARKEMA 

Died  October  17.  1918 

Camp  Coetquidan,  France 

"OUR  DEAD  OVERSEAS" 

I  By  special   permission  of  the  author,   Edwi 

They  sleep — they  took  the  chance 

In  Italy,  in  Belgrium,  in  France. 

For  us  they  £ave  their  youth  to  its  last  breath — 

For  us   they   plunged  on  into  the  gulf  of  death. 

With  high  heroic  heart. 

They  did  their  valiant  part. 

They  gave  the  grace  and  glory  of  their  youth 

To  lie  in  heaps  uncouth. 

They  turned  from  these  bright  skies 

To  lie  with  dust  and  silence  on  their  eye 

Yet  they  have  wages  that  we  know  not  of- 

Wages  of  honor  and  immortal   lo 

For  they  went  down  only  to  live  again 

In  the   eternal  memory  of 

To  be  warm  pulse-beats  in  the  greatening 

That  drives  the  blind  world  onward  to  her 

They  are  not  dead;   Iife*s  flag  is  never  fur 

Thev  passed  from   world  to  world. 

Their  bodies  sleep,  but  in  some  nobler  lan< 

Their  spirits  march  under  a  new  command 

New  joys  await  them  there. 

In  hero  heavens  wrapt  in  immortal  air. 

Rejoice  for  them,  rejoice; 

They  made  the  nobler  choice. 

How  shall  we  honor  their  deed — 

How  speak  our  praise  of  this  immortal  brc 

Only  by   living  nobly  as  they  died — 

Toiling  for  Truth  denied. 

Loyal  to  something  bigger  than  we  are — 

Something  that  swings  the  spirit  to  a  star 
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328th  Regiment  Field  Artillery 

OFFICERS  OF  COMMAND 


FIELD  AND  STAFF 

Colonel Frank  E.  Hopkins 

From  Sept.  2,  1917,  to  Feb.  10,  1919. 

Colonel Claudius  M.  Seaman 

From  Feb.  16,  1918,  to  muster  out. 

Colonel McKell 

From  Aug.  19,  1918,  to  Nov.  12,  1918. 

Lieut.-Colonel Guy  A.  Wainwright 

From  Nov.  18,  1918,  to  April  24,  1919. 

Regimental  Adjutant Victor  I.  Minnahan 

Personnel  Adjutant William  H.  Fiske 

First  Battalion 

Major Grover  C.  Zimmerman 

Adjutant Captain  James  G.  Hays 

Second  Battalion 
Major Emmet  A.  Donnelly 

Adjutant Captain  Edmund  Fitzgerald 


MEDICAL  DETACHMENT 
Major Homer  S.  Hewitt 

First  Battalion 

Captain Herbert  W.  Landon 

Second  Battalion 

First.  Lieut Thomas  G.  Amos 

DENTAL 
Captain Herbert  Schiewtz 

BATTERY  COMMANDERS 

Battery  A Captain  Warren  C.  Heustis 

Battery  B Captain  Sid.  C.  Cherrill 

Battery  C Captain  Robert  R.  Hutchison 

Battery  D Captain  Richard  N.  Holmes 

Battery  E Captain  John  E.  Johnston 

Battery  F Captain  Christopher  S.  Spofford 


REGIMENTAL  SERGEANT-MAJORS 

Evart  H.  Raid 
Harry  A.  Plaxton 

Theo.  F.  Vogel 
George  L.  Young 

REGIMENTAL  SUPPLY  SERGEANTS 

Miles  A.  Nelson 

Harold  P.  McLean 

Blain  Shimmel 

BATTALION  SERGEANT-MAJORS 

First  Battalion Alexander  Vigneron 

Second  Battalion Carl  D.  Leonard 
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HEADQUARTERS 

167th  F.  A.  Brigade  American  Expeditionary  Forces 


Oct.  27,  1918. 


Information  Order  ] 
Number  3  / 


1.    All  co-ordinates  to  be  transmitted  within  this  brigade  bj-  telephone  will  be  given  in  code. 
Either  one  of  the  following  codes  will  be  used. 


MUSICAL  CODE" 

ORGAN      MUSIC 
12345       67890 


'COURIER  CODE" 

PATHFINDER 

1234567890 


Example 


(a)      384.862    GSASMR 
(B)     384.862     TDHDIA 


By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Sherburne 

H.  B.  TILLOTSON 

1st  Lieut.  F.  A.  U.  S.  A. 

IntelHgence 


Headquarters   62nd   Field  Artillery   Brigade 

American  Expeditionary  Forces 

France 

MEMORANDUM 

1.  A  message  center  will  be  established  at  each  regi- 
mental battalion  company,  and  battery  headquarters, 
which  will  include  all  means  of  communication.  It  is 
charged  with  receiving  and  transmitting  information  and 
orders. 

2.  Organizations  will  be  de.signated  by  code  names 
only.  Certain  officers  will  be  assigned  code  numbers. 
Where  an  officer  has  no  code  number  assigned  him  he 
will  be  designated  by  his  surname  and  the  prefix  "Mr." 
no  matter  what  his  rank.  For  example:  General  Thomas 
will  be  "Mr.  Thomas;"  Colonel  Ford,  "Mr.  Ford"  and 
Lieutenant  Smith,  "Mr.  Smith." 


3.  Officers  of  this  command  and  telephone  operators 
will  be  made  familiar  with  the  workings  of  this  system, 
and  all  'phone  conversation  will  be  carried  on  in  the  pi-e- 
scribed  manner.  Names  of  organizations  and  names  of 
places  will  only  be  used  when  needed.  Be  brief  and  to 
the  point.  If  the  commanding  officer  is  wanted,  call  for 
(Code  name,  one) ;  if  the  adjutant  (Code  name,  eleven) ; 
if  the  supply  officer  (Code  name,  fourteen),  and  so  on, 
answering  in  the  same  manner  as  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 
For  the  167th  F.   A.  Brigade — 

167th  F.  A.  Brigade Victor 

Commanding  General      .  .  .  1 

A.   D.   C _ 2 

Intelligence   Officer  6 

Operation   Officer   7 

Signal   Officer  10 

Adjutant  n 

Camouflage  Officer  19 

Munitions  Officer  61 

Message  Center  72 
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For  the  328th  Field  Artillery— 

328th  Field  Artillery Vigilant 

1st  Battalion Vladivostock 

2nd  Battalion Valparaiso 

For  the  350th  Field  Artillery— 

350th   Field  Artillery Veteran 

1st  Battalion Vesta 

2nd  Battalion Vermin 

For  the  349th  Field  Artillery — 

349th  Field  Artillery Vienna 

1st  Battalion Vulture 

2nd  Battalion Vamp 

For  the  351st  Field  Artillery— 

351st  Field  Artillery Vancouver 

1st  Battalion Van 

2nd  Battalion , Vandal 

3rd  Battalion Vassal 

SlTth  Ammunition  Train Vatican 

317th  Trench  Mortar   Battery Vernon 

No  additional  code  names  or  numbers  will  be 
assigned  except  by  the  approval  of  the  Brigade 
Signal  Officer. 

4.  For  the  Units,  Regiments  and  Battalions — 

Headquarters  Company ...Vanguard 

Supply  Company Vast 

Battery  "A" Venture 

Battery  "B" Veranda 

Battery  "C" Vine 

Battery  "D" Vinegar 

Battery  "E" Vision 

Battery  "F" Vital 

5.  At  Any  Headquarters — 

Code  Number 

Commanding   Officers   1 

A.  D.  C.  or  Lieut.  Colonel 2 

Commanding   Officer  supporting  artillery 51 

Operation    Officer    7 

Adjutant  11 

Supply  Officer  14 

Surgeon  15 

Signal  Officer  10 

Engineer    Officer    16 

Intelligence  Officer   6 

Liaison   Officer 62 

Liaison   Officer    (Artillery) 53 

Gas  Officer  20 

Town  Major  54 

Chief   Operator    (Switchboard) 66 

Medical   Detachment  57 

Observation  Post  58 

Visual    Signal    Station 59 

Radio   Station   60 

Message    Center   72 

French  Mission  25 

6.  (a)   Division  Headquarters — 

92nd  Division  Hq,   (Switchboard) -Valentine 

Advance  Information  Center  (Switchboard) Vermont 

Code  Number 

Commanding  General  1 

A.  D.   C 2 

C.  of  S 3 

G-1   5 

G-2    6 

G-3   7 

Division    Adjutant 11 

Division  Engineer    16 

Division  Inspector  12 

Division  Ordnance  Officer  18 

Division  Quartermaster    14 

Division  Finance  Officer 55 

Division  Surgeon   15 

Division  Signal  Officer 10 

Division  Gas   Officer   20 

Division  Judge    Advocate    13 

Division  Munition   Officer   61 

Division  Machine  Gun  Officer 26 

Division  Veterinarian     73 

Division  Photographic   Officer   67 

Division  Statistical   Officer  27 


Code  Number 

Division  Observation   Post   58 

Division  Machine  Shop 62 

Headquarters  Troop   24 

Engineer  Store  Room : 63 

Signal   Store   Room 64 

Motor  Park   65 

Provost  Marshal  .  21 

M.  T.  C 17 

R.  T.  C 66 

Ammunition  Dump  69 

Medical    Supply    Officer 68 

Subsistence    70 

Visual  Signal  Station 59 

Radio   Station  60 

Chief    Operator    (Switchboard) 56 

Town    Major   54 

Salvage  Department  71 

Message  Center  72 

Zone  Major  74 

French  Mission  25 

6.      (b)   Division  Infantry  and  Trains — 

Unit    (P.   C.)  Code  Name 

183rd  Brigade  Virginia 

366th  Infantry  Vain 

1st  Battalion Valid 

2nd  Battalion Vampire 

3rd  Battalion Vandyke 

366th  Infantry. Vanilla 

1st  Battalion Vanity 

2nd  Battalion Vapor 

3rd  Battalion Varnish 

350th  Machine  Gun  Battalion Velvet 

184th   Brigade Venice 

367th   Infantry Vent 

1st  Battalion Verb 

2nd  Battalion Verdict 

3rd  Battalion Verify 

368th  Infantry Vermillion 

1st  Battalion Verona 

2nd  Battalion Verse 

3rd  Battalion Verte-x 

351st  Machine  Gun  Battalion Vertico 

249th  Machine  Gun  Battalion .Volcano 

325th  Signal   Battalion ..Volt 

S17th  Military   Police Violent 

317th  Ammunition  Train Vivid 

317th  Sanitary  Train Vocal 

317th  Supply  Train Vogue 

317th  Engineer  Train Voice 

SlTth  Mobile  Veterinary  Section Void 

317th  Horse  Battalion Vulcan 

317th  Mobile  Ordnance  Repair  Shoj)  Volley 

Ambulance   Company,    No.    365th Very 

Ambulance   Company,   No.    366th .  .  Vestibule 

Ambulance  Company,    No.    367th Vesuvdus 

Ambulance   Company,   No.    368th Veto 

Field  Hospital,  No.   366th Ve.x 

Field  Hospital,  No.  366th Vibrate 

Field  Hospital,  No.  367th Vicar 

Field  Hospital,  No.  368th Victorie 

Medical   Supply  Unit Villa 

Sanitary  Squad,  No.  31 Vim 

Sanitary  Squad,  No.  32 Vineyard 

Salvage  Squad View 

Mobile  Field  Laboratory Visit 

(c)     Units  in  Regiments  and  Battalions — 

Unit  Code  Name 

Headquarters   Company Vanguard 

Supply  Company Vast 

Machine  Gun  Company Vengeance 

Company  A Venture 

Company  B Veranda 

Company  C Vine 

Company  D Vinegar 

Company  E Vision 

Company  F .Vital 

Company  G.... Volunteer 

Company  H Volume 

Company  I Vomica 

Company  L Vowel 

Company  M Voyage 

7.     This  memorandum  supercedes  that  of  28th   September,   1918. 
All  copies  of  that  memorandum  will  be  destroyed. 

By  Command  of  BRIGADIER  GENERAL  BURR. 
A.  C.  BARTELL,  Major  Field  Artillery  Adjutant. 
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G.  H.  Q. 

AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES, 


General  Ohders[ 
No.  38-A.        j 


FnANCE,  February  28,  19iy. 


MY  FELLOW  SOLDIERS: 

Now  that  your  service  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  is  ahout  to 
terminate,  I  can  not  let  you  go  without  a  personal  word.  At  the  call  to  arms, 
the  patriotic  j'oung  manhood  of  America  eagerly  responded  and  became  the 
formidable  army  whose  decisive  victories  testify  to  its  efficiency  and  its  valor. 
With  the  support  of  the  nation  firmly  united  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty, 
our  army  has  executed  the  will  of  the  people  with  resolute  purpose.  Our  democ- 
racy has  been  tested,  and  the  forces  of  autocracy  have  been  defeated.  To  the 
glory  of  the  citizen-soldier,  our  troops  have  faithfully  fulfilled  their  trust,  and 
in  a  succession  of  brilliant  offensives  have  overcome  the  menace  to  our  civili- 
zation. 

As  an  individual,  your  part  in  the.  world  war  has  been  an  important  one  in 
the  sum  total  of  our  achievements.  Whether  keeping  lonely  vigil  in  the  trenches, 
or  gallantly  storming  the  enemy's  stronghold;  whether  enduring  monotonous 
drudgery  at  the  rear,  or  sustaining  .the  fighting  line  at  the  front,  each  has 
bravely  and  efficiently  played  his  part.  By  willing  sacrifice  of  personal  rights; 
by  cheerful  endurance  of  hardship  and  privation;  by  vigor,  strength  and  in- 
domitable will,  made  effective  by  thorough  organization  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion, you  inspired  the  war-worn  Allies  with  new  life  and  turned  the  tide  of 
threatened  defeat  into  overwhelming  victory. 

With  a  consecrated  devotion  to  duty  and  a  will  to  conquer,  you  have  loy- 
ally served  your  country.  By  your  exemplary  conduct  a  standard  has  been 
established  and  maintained  never  before  attained  by  any  army.  With  mind 
and  body  as  clean  and  strong  as  the  decisive  blows  you  delivered  against  the 
foe,  you  are  soon  to  return  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  In  leaving  the  scenes 
of  your  victories,  may  1  ask  that  you  carry  home  your  high  ideals  and  con- 
tinue to  live  as  you  have  served.— an  honor  to  the  principles  for  which  you 
have  fought  and  to  the  fallen  comrades  you  leave  behind. 

It  is  with  pride  in  our  success  that  I  extend  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for 
your  splendid  service  to  the  army  and  to  the  nation. 

Faithfully, 


Commander  in  Chief. 


Officual  : 
ROBERT  C.  DAVIS, 
Adjutant  General. 


a  facsimile  of  the   letter    delivered  to  each  member  of  the  A.   E.  F.  from  their 
n-Chief,  John  J.  Pershing,  at  the  termination  of  their  service  in  France. 
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